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EGYPT. 


“TP\HE Egyptian papers,” according to a statement made 
by the London Correspondent of one of the chief 
country papers that support 1 the Government, “ have caused 
“* a very painful impression.” That is not altogether sur- 
. The hides of Englishmen would have been as tough 
as that useful and locally appropriate material of which the 
best courbashes are made if it had been otherwise. The 
ere of Blue and White Books, ranging from “ Egypt 12 
“ Egypt 15,” do something more than justify the Vote 
be Censure which Sir Micuart Hicks-Beacn brings on 
the day after to-morrow, and which Mr. Guapstonz, to 
judge from a published letter of his secretary’s, is going to 
meet by “free comment” on votes of censure in general. 
This information again is not astonishing, for the damning 
inference to be drawn from the papers can be met in no 
other way than by an attempt to bluster the matter 
out as on a former occasion. Every defence of the Govern- 
ment is gone and ruined beforehand. At the time when 
they sheltered themselves in Parliament behind the pleni- 
potential mission of General Gorpon they were, as it 
was pretty well known weeks ago and is now proved to 
demonstration, refusing permission to every step which 
General Gorpon wished to take. The paltry plea that he 
‘was sent out on a pacific mission and has changed it for a 
warlike one is met by equally irrefragable proof that his 
efforts to accomplish his mission by pacific means were 
deliberately frustrated. He wished to meet the Mannr face 
to face and arrange matters; the Government forbade it. 
He wished to employ the ‘unquestioned influence of ZoBEIR ; 
the Government forbade it. Neither by negotiation nor by 
influence, the two only means of pacific arrangement, was he 
allowed to act. He wished to leave Khartoum for the south ; 
the Government forbade that. He wished for a demonstra- 
tion from Souakim ; the Government refused it. He wished 
for a demonstration to Berber ; the Government refused it. 
Every avenue of escape, except the disgraceful one which 
necessitated his abandonment of the agents he had with full 
approval engaged, was cut off. Every plan, peaceful and 
hostile, by way of negotiation and by way of demonstration, 
which he proposed for accomplishing his mission of extri- 
cating the garrisons, was negatived. There is no need here 
to reproduce the indignant words which have long before 
this time stung every Englishman who has a sense of 
honour. They were practically anticipated by every one 
who is likely to feel the sting. Whether the Government 
accept Sir Witrrim Lawson’s, or Mr. Heneace’s, or Sir 
A. Gorpon’s back door of escape, or whether, with the calm 
consciousness of Mr. Wootcoms, they trust to “ having 
“all the votes beforehand,” their plight is equally hopeless 
in argument asin honour. Possibly, by a repetition of the 
trick of the Souakim expedition, they will announce some 
ineffectual concession to public feeling sufficient to salve 
the consciences of the less hardened of their supporters. 
Some of those supporters have been obliging enough to 
prepare a way for them in this direction also, There is no 
need to explore the Paradise of Dirty Devices open to 
brains fertile in devising and fingers that are not afraid of 
the contact of dirt. But the Opposition must be in sorry 
case indeed if the result of the debate—not to - of the 
division—is otherwise than decisive in favour of Sir M. 
motion. 
with quotation from a sup- 
the example is quite good 


enough to be followed in the second. “In military circles,” 
says the Alexandria Correspondent of the Daily News, “ it 
“ is thought that an extensive Soudan campaign is inevitable 
“in the autumn.” Even the intelligence of Radicals will 
hardly set this anticipation down to the incurable blood- 
thirstiness and greed of professional advancement which 
distinguish the British army. Soudan campaigns are not 
Hay iy ttractive at present to military men, and are likely 
still less so when the Government decision, that 

they are wars where no triumphs on the victors wait, 
and where, after the toughest fight for years, those victors 
are not worth a vote of thanks, is generally known in 
the army. That the anticipation, though, like other an- 
ticipations, depending on probabilities, is a very reason- 
able one there is no doubt. That rebellious and vic- 
torious savages, especially after such a success as the 
capture or slaughter of General Gorpon would be, are not 
sensible of the ingenuity or the impregnableness of fancy 
barriers, may be safely laid down; and the distinction 
which Mr. Giapstone’s Government has drawn between 
Egypt proper and Egypt improper is a purely fancy line. 
Exactly as the ment of the spring and early 
summer of 1882 brought about the expedition of Sir 
Garnet WOLSELEY, exactly as the mismanagement and irre- 
solution of the end of last year brought about the expe- 
dition of General Granam, so may the mismanagement and 
irresolution of the last three months be expected to lead to 
a third expedition, far more difficult and costly, at some time 
or other. It is rather to be hoped than expected that the 
parallel will not be completed by the addition of a massacre 
of Khartoum to the massacre of Alexandria and the massacre 
of Sinkat. Of course things may fall out differently ; butif 
they do so it will not be due to Her Masesry’s Government. 
In November last they could with a minimum of difficulty, 
and by adopting the course then urged on them (of letting 
Kordofan and Darfur alone if they liked for the present, 
but occupying at once the course of the Nile and the coast 
of the Red Sea) have settled the question. Now time and 
the chapter of accidents—their only gods, it would seem— 
can alone save them from doing the same thing in an infi- 
nitely more difficult and expensive fashion. They have fol- 
lowed the celebrated opinion of their latest recruit, who 
joined them under such happy auspices, and have decided 
that war to-morrow is always better than war to-day. As 
was naturally to be fortmaren ty they have got both. Butthey 
will undertake their war to-morrow, in all probability, not 
with the prestige of Tel-el-Kebir or of Tamasi behind them, 
but with the accomplished disgrace of Berber and the 
threatened and indelible disgrace of the loss of the other 
laces mentioned by General Gorpon. Ropsesprerre had at 
east the grace to be choked by the blood of Danton. But 
one is little chance of any parallel accident on Monday. 
Mr. Guapstone is not easily choked, and, if a telegram 
announcing General Gorpon’s death were to arrive at four 
o'clock, it would doubtless find him as certainly, if not as 
serenely, conscious of his own infallibility as a telegram an- 
nouncing the submission of all the Soudan to the KHepIve. 
The history of the Conference preliminaries follows the 
course of nature and of former ry as certainly as the 
history of the Gorpon mission, In France, at least, they 
take by no means such a rosy view of French adhesion to 
the English proposals as Mr. Guapstove takes, and the 
communications which Mr. Guiapstone half 
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fail to see in the announced annexation of Sarakhs a 
Russian commentary on the very aged and excellent pro- 
verb that beggars cannot be choosers. Only the same 
ir of qualities or personifications would be surprised 
at the truth of the rumour that other Continental 
nations will take advantage of the meeting to press points— 
such as quarantine—which are pregnant with trouble for 
England. The reported answer of Turkey to the invitation 
~ indicates new rocks ahead, and it is impossible to discover 
in Mr. Guapstone’s replies any sign of a determination to 
avoid these rocks. He will not say positively that subjects 
irrelevant to the invitation are to be excluded from discus- 
sion ; he will not even say that, if they are included, Great 
Britain will refuse to discuss them. He is in so cloudy a 
mind as to the whole matter that he only “ conceives” the 
Powers to have accepted, and says they must construe their 
own acceptances. All wise statesmen shun Conferences and 
~ Congresses for exactly this reason—that they are the oppor- 
tunity of every Power except that Power whose difficulty 
makes them necessary. That in France itself abuse has for 
the moment given way to a kind of plaintive expostulation 
is not in the least reassuring. For the chiefs of the present 
English Ministry are men as susceptible to cajolery as they 
‘are apparently impervious to reason. The activity of 
France for the last few months elsewhere has probably been 
at least as much prompted by the hope that she may have 
something to offer when a chance comes of regaining the 
ground lost in Egypt as by anything else. Into her hands, 
into the hands of Russia, into the hands of every Power 
‘which feels either real ill-will and rivalry or a desire to get 
its own way on points on which English and Continental 
‘ opinion differs, this ill-omened Conference directly plays. 


MORNING SITTINGS. 


INISTERIAL interference with the rights of private 
members is a grievance which almost exclusively 
affects the immediate sufferers. It is true that useful 
measures are sometimes proposed, and on rare occasions 
carried, by non-official supporters and even by opponents of 
the Government ; but the whole mass of independent legis- 
lation is comparatively unimportant. During the present 
Session the House has repeatedly been counted out on 
Tuesdays, and Bills and Resolutions introduced on Wednes- 
days are habitually talked out. The early introduction of 
morning sittings to be devoted entirely to Government 
business is nevertheless unpopular in the House. Mr. 
Lowe, whose instinctive antipathy to pleasant illusions was 
never repressed through fear of giving offence, sometimes 
caused irritation by the blunt assertion that time occupied 
‘by private members was wholly wasted. Conventional 
fictions are tenacious of life, and Mr. Guapstoner’s latest 
proposal is not unnaturally resented ; but even the most in- 
veterate antagonists of the Ministers admit that it is right 
to dispose of the Franchise Bill since it has been intro- 
duced. There is still less difference of opinion as to the 
necessity of proceeding with the indispensable business of 
Supply. The London Municipal Bill is less urgent ; but, if 
urban revolution is inevitable, it matters little whether it 
is effected this year or next. It will scarcely be possible to 
carry the more ambitious measure for handing over the 
administration of rural districts to the nominees of house- 
hold suffrage. The scheme will necessarily be complicated, 
and it is idle to pretend that it is demanded by any portion 
of the community. When no more pressing enterprise 
stands in the way, the Caucuses will undertake the 
manipulation of public opinion, as they now agitate in 
favour of Sir Harcourt’s Bill. 

Mr. TreveLyan’s promjse of a scheme to facilitate the 
sale of Irish lands will be almost immediately redeemed. 
If it proves to be judicious and equitable, both political 
parties will be disposed to facilitate its progress; but, 
unless it involves further spoliation, it will almost cer- 
tainly be obstructed by the followers of Mr. Parnet. 
Mr. Guapstoye lately reminded the House that a Govern- 
ment nearly the same as the present Administration passed 
three important measures of primary importance in 1870. 
Irish Disestablishment, the Ballot, and the existing system 
of Education all date from that fertile Session ; but 
‘at that time the Irish conspiracies against freedom of 
debate had not been organized, and the temper of the House 
has since ay 2 for the worse, It may be added that the 
Conservative leader then exercised undisputed authority 
over the Opposition, and Mr, DisRAEL was never anxious 


to prolong a losing game. The Ballot Bill and the Irish 
Church Bill only involved issues which were simple, though 
of vital importance, and the Education Bill could scarcely 
be regarded as a party measure. There were no foreign 
difficulties to divert attention from domestic affairs. It is 
not necessary to inquire whether the rapid and easy in- 
troduction of great organic changes is in itself desirable. 
The lists of impending innovations which are from time to 
time published by Mr. Crampertarn and his followers 
suggest the inexpediency of removing all impediments to 
revolutionary and socialistic legislation. Mr. GLapsToNE 
is at present taking only a preparatory step. 

One possible result of the demand for morning sittings in 
the early part of the Session may be the collapse of another 
favourite project of Mr. Giapstone. It will be difficult to 
transact important business in the House, if seventy or 
eighty of the most capable members are at the same time 
engaged in Standing Committees. Select Committees on 
private Bills, absorbing another considerable section of the 
House, are frequently obliged to suspend their proceedings 
at great inconvenience for the purpose- of taking part in 
divisions ; but in their case the only innovation consists in 
the early introduction of morning sittings. To the device 
of Grand Committees Mr. Gu iapsrong, according to his 
custom, attached exaggerated importance. It was for the 
purpose of trying the experiment, and of silencing the 
Opposition by the votes of the majority, that he held the 
almost abortive autumnal Session of 1882. The contrivance 
for closing debate has never yet been applied in practice, 
though the supporters of the Government constantly assert 
that the obstruction which it was intended to prevent is 
more rampant than at any former time. Of two Grand 
Committees which sat last year, one accomplished its task 
to the general satisfaction. The Committee on Law found 
itself unable to produce any result, because its members 
were not agreed as to the principle of the measures under 
discussion. All parties asserted or admitted the propriety 
of repeating the experiment during the present Session ; 
but the conditions of success are narrow, and the popularity 
of the scheme is already impaired. A devolution of inquiry 
into the details of a Bill can only be useful if the decision of the 
Committee is at once accepted by the House. All questions 
which involve party divisions are therefore unfit for refer- 
ence to Grand Committees. The opinion of such bodies on 
the extension of the franchise, on the municipal government 
of London, or on other political issues, would have no prac- 
tical value. 

If legislation in the absence of large detachments from 
the main body of the House proves to be seriously inconve- 
nient, members will begin to doubt whether any advance 
has been made on the old system of Select Committees. 
Universal experience shows that business is more efficiently 
transacted by small Boards or Committees than by larger 
assemblies. A Grand Committee is better qualified to discuss 
clauses and provisos than the House of Commons; but a 
competent Select Committee would do the work still more 
satisfactorily. It may be confidently asserted that the 
Report of a Grand Committee on Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s 
Merchant Shipping Bill will fail to supersede angry debates 
in the House, unless the Board of Trade and the shipowners 
previously arrive at some compromise by means of private 
discussion, The embarrassment which may result from 
the coincidence of morning sittings with the appointment of 
Grand Committees might be more readily endured if it were 
likely to be temporary and exceptional; but the pressure 
on the House of Commons, and its consequent inability to 
deal with large measures, have constantly increased since the 
accession of the present Ministry to office, and are not likely to 
diminish. Private members have little hope of hereafter re- 
covering the opportunities of which they are now to be de- 
prived. With all its efforts, the Government has carried but a 
small fraction of the thirty measures which Mr. GLapstonE 
denounced his predecessors for ing. In the next 
Session Parliament will probably be relieved of the Fran- 
chise Bill, and perhaps of the London Government Bill ; but 
redistribution will, as the Ministers themselves contend, be 
more complicated than the mere extension of household suf- 
frage ; and the creation of municipal institutions in all 
of the kingdom will be a less simple task than the abolition 
of the City Corporation. On the whole, it seems probable 
that the system of Standing Committees will be abandoned 
almost before it has been fully tried. New rules of Parlia- 
mentary procedure might effect their object, if the impedi- 
ments which they purport to remove were not the résult 
of permanent causes. Almost any provisions which could 
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be suggested would be liable to abuse. The rules which 
render it possible to block Bills, or to talk them out, were 
designed for the purpose of correeting anomalies which 
previously existed. It seems to outside observers that it 
might not be impossible to restrain the license of asking 
questions for the mere gratification of curiosity, or by way 
of appeal from some local authority on trivial matters of 
administration. It is scarcely necessary that the business of 
the nation should be kept waiting while a Secretary of 
State explains why a boy was sent to a reformatory for 
stealing an apple; but the House of Commons has assumed 
supreme executive powers without providing itself with 
instruments by which it could exercise its functions. Par- 
liamentary government is more really on its trial than 
ye Prince ALBERT doubted its competence in the conduct 

war. 

Comparatively little instruction can be derived from the 
study of the foreign representative systems which were, 
without exception, founded on English models, Neither on 
the Continent nor in America are Parliaments largely occu- 
pied with legislation, for occasional constitutional changes 
are generally intrusted to Assemblies specially elected for 
the purpose. In Germany Prince Bismarck has lately 
found great difficulty in passing economical measures. The 
French Chamber has within a few years some impor- 
tant Bills relating to education and military service; but 
it is far from sharing the restless appetite of the majority 
of the House of Commons for innovation. In one main 
point there is a strong resemblance between the English 
and French Constitutions. In both countries supreme 
power, both administrative and legislative, is vested in an 
elected Assembly; but in England alone among civilized 
nations can the class which lives on weekly wages be 
supreme over all other sections of the community. Artisans 
are more anarchical in their doctrines in France than in 
England; but in France the owners of land, with their 
families, form more than half of the whole population. 
The Constitution which was eventually imitated by almost 
all the nations of the world contained a aristocratic 
element. The Constitution which may be introduced this 
year or next is totally dissociated from rank, from property, 
and from education. The Parliamentary difficulties which, 
among other shapes, take the form of a necessity for morning 
sittings are perhaps not unmixed evils. 


OUR OLD FRIEND CHAUVIN. 


R some considerable time past the French have been 
supplying some of us with a tolerably steady source of 
amusement. The pleasure of being hated and feared is, un- 
happily, not so keenly felt by Englishmen as it used to be. 
Some persons of delicate sensibility even think that condi- 
tion painful ; but there is a considerable leaven of the old 
Apam left, and, with due encouragement, it may yet again 
become too strong for the new philanthropic man. If it 
does not, the fault will not lie with our friends at Paris. 
Ever since they fell out of the race in Egypt, by trying to 
run with the hare and hunt with the hounds, they have 
been favouring us with steady showers of abuse. It ranges 
all the way from grave rebuke of a statesmanlike kind down 
to imitations of the silly rubbish written in the days of the 
First. Empire. There has been one short pause. Prince 
Bismarck, to gain his mysterious private ends, suddenly 
growled, and then there was for a time. The 
isolated position of France and the value of the English 
alliance became favourite texts for leading articles, and Mr. 
Suaw was hurriedly indemnified. But the sound of Prince 
Bismarcg’s growl died away and nothing came of it. It 
need not be supposed that all this means very much. Our 
friends over the water have always imitated and abused us, 
an apparent contradiction which is exercising the minds of 
some ingenious gentlemen among them a good deal at pre- 
sent. Still the s e is curious and full of instruction 
from whichever side it is looked at. 

A tout seigneur tout honneur ; let us take the grave and 
statesmanlike side first, and let the République Frangaise, 
which is supposed to speak the mind of the French 
Government on matters of foreign policy, have the word. 
This journal has lately made the Saturday Review a peg 
whereon to hang a lecture on the folly of our Government 
in neglecting the friendship of France and destroying 
the Dual Control of futile memory. We are not con- 
cerned to defend Mr, Giapsronz’s Government from the 
charge of folly. The task is beyond the power of man ; but 


it is well to ask once in a way, and in plain words, What 
is meant by the friendship of France? When the French 
talk about it, they are accustomed to teach by example and 
point to the Crimea, They are so far right that it was 
indeed a very striking instance of what a French alliance is 
in practice. The two countries went through the war in 
defence of their several interests. Before the struggle was 
over the Government of Napotzon III. began to draw 
back, and in the Conference at Paris his representatives 
showed themselves the steady allies of Russia. Passing 
over the speeches of the Colonels as a mere ebullition of 
folly, we may ask whether we ought to feel gratitude for being 
nearly led into the insane Mexican adventure, and for being 
deserted at the crisis of the Schleswig-Holstein difficulty. 
The Republicans who are in the saddle to-day are fond of in- 
sisting that the Empire did not represent France, and so 
they may wish for more modern instances. Their attitude 
is not particularly logical in this matter, for if the Second 
Empire was the ignoble adventure they are fond of calling 
it, we fail to see why they should take up its quarrels, 
That, however, is a very subordinate affair. Since the 
Empire disappeared between a foreign enemy and a native 
mob there has been no change in the methods of French 
diplomacy, In Egypt and in the Far East it has shown no 
disposition to consider our interests. From the moment that 
anything could be got for France its agents have thrown 
the phantom alliance aside, and avowed open hostility. 
The will to hurt has been better than the deed, but we 
know what we have to thank for that, Now of all the 
floods of nonsense talked in our time, perhaps the most 
absurd is the gabble about the natural sympathy and 
kindly feelings which peoples have, or ought to have, or might 
have for one another. There is no such thing as gratitude or 
any other amorous affection between nations. They must 
regulate their conduct by an intelligent regard for their 
interests, and the nation which is influenced by sudden 
emotions cannot be relied on from one day to another. 
Therefore nobody need work himself into a state of moral 
sublime over the selfishness of France. There are, how- 
ever, ways and ways of pursuing our interests. Some 
nations can see that standing steadily to an alliance 
is one of the best of them all; they can recognize the 
necessity of compromise; can give up the immediate for 
the future, and the less for the greater, with good humour. 
If we do not greatly value the alliance of France, it is 
because it can never do as they do. For ages past its 
policy has been directed by ae cape considerations peculiar 
to its ruler, or by the blind desire to secure all at any cost. 
Whoever acts with a French Government must do so with 
the knowledge that his ally may start from his side at any 
moment, and will league himself with the enemy of yester- 
day as soon as he is asked to moderate his claims, Morally 
that may be neither better nor worse than the conduct of 
more phlegmatic nations; but it gives a good business 
reason why the friendship of France is so unstable as to be 
nearly worthless. Moreover, changes of government make 
no difference, As it was with Louis XV., so it was with 
the two Empires, and so it is with the Republic, 


The world has made many mistakes about the political 
character of the French. They have been called cynical, 
cruel, fickle, greedy, and a ~ number of other bad names ; 
but they have generally credited with a species of 
demoniacal cleverness. It would be nearer the truth to say 
that their sins are the result of sheer childish innocence. 
It is not the innocence of a very nice kind of child, but 
rather the natural selfishness of the naughty boy who 
cannot realize the fact that anybody in the world is 
entitled to consideration except himself till the fact is 
borne in upon his mind by stripes. They have an innate in- 
capacity to see that other nations have rights or interests, 
and therefore they try to ride roughshod over everybod 
with a quiet conscience. When they cannot they scold, 
and are unaffectedly amazed at the callous brutality of the 
self-seeking foreigner. At this moment the very papers 
which complain of our disregard for the friendship of France 
with gravity on their outside sheet, publish highly divert- 
ing abuse of us inside. The abuse is not diverting because 
it is funny in itself, for it is the common fate of Frenchmen 
to become dull as soon as they take to scolding England, 
but because it is so obviously sincere and so delightfully 
destitute of any sense of humour or dignity. These 
gentlemen, journalists and novelists, are apparently furious 
at the insolent prosperity of this country, and so unpack 
their hearts with words and fall a ing. The diplo- 
matic République Frangaise takes its cue from M. CAMILLE 
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Dexpans, who used to be amusing till he took to inarticu- 
late raving against England. It wants to know why 
France, in spite of centuries of ill-usage, is still afflicted 
with a persistent Anglomania. This diseased taste for 
imitating the foreigner is an old French malady, according 
to the République. After Rossbach the Prussian hat was 
worn at Paris—a sign of the amiable weakness of France 
for being kind to-such as use her ill. The Prussian hat 
disappeared, but Anglomania remained and remains. 
These curious patriots are not very consistent. After 
complaining of the enduring hatred of England, and com- 

ing it unfuvourably with the kindly affection of France, 
they suddenly discover that Anglomania is a disease of 
the idle classes. It has never been shared by the 
mass of the nation. The nouvelles couches retain their 
healthy sentiments and hate the secular enemy. As for 
the mystery that puzzles these gentlemen we think we 
ean explain it. We will answer them according to their 
folly at the risk of being like unto them. The explana- 
tion is to be found in that little sentence about the 
result of Rossbach. When France has been well beaten 
by somebody it copics his hat, and when the operation has 
been repeated it copies his coat too. Now there have 
been a good many battles of Rossbach by land and sea 
between us and our thinskinned friends. The moral is 
obvious. If you want to go your way in this world un- 
troubled by France, do not make alliances with it; they 
will assuredly put you shortly in the dilemma of quarrelling 
or yielding up your interests under stress of bullying. 
Make your mind up clearly as to what it is you are aiming 
at, take all the forces at work into consideration, trust in 
Gop, and keep your powder dry. So shall you be free 
from a very harassing partner ; and journalists may lecture 
and novelists may rave, but it will not avail. At the end 
of it all, too, France will imitate you from hat to boot, 


and respect you infinitely. 


THE PEERS ON THE LUNACY LAWS. 


MID the storm and stress of politics a very in- 
teresting and important little debate took place on 
Monday night in the Ilouse of Lords. The discussion was 
a model one in its way. Those who engaged in it were 
few, but they almost all spoke with authority, and thoroughly 
understood the subject with which they had to deal. Lord 
Suartesbury, as the head of the Lunacy Commission, pre- 
sented the oflicial view of the conditions under which people 
may be confined as insane. The Lorp Cuer Justice, who 
is known to be personally much interested in the question, 
and has had judicial experience of the manner in which the 
Lunacy Acts work, contributed some valuable reminiscences 
and weighty suggestions. The Lorp CmaNcELLor, whose 
acquaintance with all branches of English law is intimate, 
and who is the official guardian of lunatics, spoke for the 
Government, and promised rather vaguely that something 
should be done. But the speech of the evening was un- 
doubtedly Lord Sauispury’s. The leader of the Opposition 
pointed out with admirable lucidity exactly what were the 
faults of the present system, and laid down with perfect 
accuracy the principles on which reform should be carried 
out. The significance of the debate, or rather conversation, 
cannot be estimated solely by the practical result to which 
it led. When the present or some future Administra- 
tion comes to frame a comprehensive measure, it will, 
no doubt, find that a resolve to “do something” is a 
very adequate guide to the determination of what ought 
to be done. But it is well worth while to have shown 
beyond the possibility of contradiction that the existing 
system is both theoretically indefensible and practically 
mischievous. Whatever else may be said of Mrs. WELDON 
and her proceedings, it must be admitted that the action 
which she brought against Dr. Fornes Wixstow has been 
of immense benefit to the public. Baron Hupp.estoy, 
in the course of the trial, made remarks which excited 
general attention ; and, whether he was right or wrong in 
his law, talked a good deal of sound sense. Mr. Justice 
Manisty, in giving judgment for a re-hearing of the case, 
spoke still more strengly, and attracted even greater notice. 
Lord Mititown, who introduced the subject in the House 
of Lords, avowedly based his motion upon the facts brought 
out in WELDON v. Winstow. That motion, having served 
its purpose by the debate which it raised, was eventu- 
ally withdrawn; but most people will agree with Lord 
Mitttown in thinking that “the existing state of the 


“ Lunacy laws is eminently unsati , and constitutes 
“ @ serious danger to the liberty of the subject.” The latter 
phrase is one very apt to be abused. But, if it has any 
meaning at all, it is surely applicable to the risk which we 
all run of being put into asylums by relatives or friends to 
whom our pun be or presence is inconvenient. 

Those who wish to reform the Lunacy laws have one great 
advantage. The law is not in this instance, as in so many 
others, a mass of involution, cross-reference, and complexity. 
It is substantially contained in two Acts of Parliament 
passed respectively in 1845 and 1853. Lunatics are by 
these statutes treated differently, according as they are or are 
not paupers. As nobody not responsible for his maintenance 
is likely to care much about getting a pauper shut up, the 
Legislature has provided that in his case, and in his case 
only, the assent of two magistrates must be obtained. The 
relatives of a wealthy man, who may perhaps think that they 
can manage his property much better than he can himself, 
have only to procure the certificate of two doctors, and 
when once consigned to an asylum, the-lunatic cannot 
be released without the sanction of those who sent him 
there or the Lunacy Commissioners. This is really mon- 
strous. Lord SHarrespury, who speaks with all the com- 
bined force of personal character and official position, seems 
to us to have misconceived the nature of the arguments 
which he had to meet. His was, if we may say so 
without disrespect, an illustration of the fallacy known 
as ignoratio elenchi. Tord Mitutown contended that the 
law afforded no guarantee against the confinement of 
sane persons. Lord Suarrespury replied that the inmates 
of asylums were no longer starved, beaten, or put in 
irons. This is most satisfactory. But it is not the 
point. Probably most of those who would set the law in 
motion on insufficient grounds have no desire to inflict. 
unnecessary cruelty, Their object being served by the 
incarceration of the objectionable relative, they might be 
perfectly willing that he should have every indulgence short. 
of the liberty to which he has a right. Lord CoLEripce 
described the manner in which the law, lax as it is, is 
often evaded, and referred to the case of Nowe. v. 
Wit.iams, which he tried himself. There the lunatic, about: 
whose insanity there really was very little doubt, was at 
first arrested on the certificates of doctors who were inte- 
rested in the asylum where he was to be confined. This 
proving to be illegal, he was formally discharged from 
custody, and rearrested ten minutes afterwards on a fresh’ 
order. Even more scandalous subterfuges have been 
exposed. The Act says that a separate examination must 
be made by each of two medical men. But two doctors have 
been known to visit the house together at the instance of 
the same person, and to examine the alleged lunatic “sepa- 
“rately ” in the sense that one waited outside the room, and 
went in when the other came out. 


Lord Sautspury justly observed that Lord Coteripcr’s 
remarks should of themselves be fatal to the existing 
Lunacy laws. The two great dangers of the system arise, 
as Lord Saispury says, from the cupidity of relations and 
from the rapacity of mad-doctors. With the former point 
we have already dealt. The latter ought not, of course, to 
be exaggerated. We have not the slightest doubt that 
most owners of private asylums are highly honourable men. 
But laws are, or ought to be, made on the assumption that. 
every man is not always perfectly honest and upright. 
Otherwise they would not be required. The temptation to 
retard the recovery of rich, and therefore lucrative, patients 
cannot be overlooked, especially since, as Lord CoLerIpGE 
observed, cures of lunatics do not, for obvious reasons, 
become notorious, and act as an advertisement. “ Any 
“ person,” said Lord SaxisBury, in words which deserve to 
be remembered, “any person, no matter how deep an 
“ interest he may have in shutting you up, has a right to 
“ take any two doctors he can find, no matter how obscure, 
“ and get an order to shut you up.” Nor will the language 
in which Lord Sauispury referred to the so-called secu- 
rity of inspection by the Lunacy Commissioners meet 
with less acceptance. “ The older guardians of English 
“ liberty,” he said, “‘ would have been startled had they been 
“ told that a man’s liberty was entirely dependent on the 
“ vigilance of a department.” Publicity is the great safe- 
guard and thereal remedy. The sort of investigation which 
was held in Mr. Scorr’s case would probably satisfy every 
one. At present there is a vast deal too much of what may 
be called the hole-and-corner element. It may be very 
painful for the rest of the family that the insanity of one of 
its members should be generally known. But that is an 
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infinitely smaller evil than the serious risk which certainl, 
exists now of shutting up sane people in madhouses. 
more ghastly fate can scarcely be imagined, nor could any 
more efficacious mode of inga man that which he is 
declared to have become be devised. Recent examples seem 
to show that from lunatic asylums is tolerably easy. 
But two wrongs do not make a right. The improper con- 
finement of the sane is scarcely redeemed by the improper 
escape of the mad. 


THE ANNEXATION OF SARAKHS. 


ORD GRANVILLE and Lord Epmonp Fitzmaurice 
are concerned but ignorant about Sarakhs. Their 
concern does them credit, but will, it is to be hoped, be 
converted into something more active. Their ignorance 
does not do them credit; but it would, perhaps, be over- 
sanguine to hope that the blind eye which has so long been 
turned in this particular direction will suddenly become a 
seeing one. The reported annexation of the place will sur- 
prise no one who has understood the history of the subject, 
or who apprehends the advantages which the deplorable mis- 
management of Egypt by the present English Government 
has given to the enemies of England. But at the same 
time the report, and still more the fact if correctly reported, 
gives Mr. Giavstoxe and his colleagues yet another of the 
chances of which they have enjoyed so many, and thrown 
away all but one. It is pretty certain that Russia, on the 
eve of negotiating a great loan and especially desirous of 
quiet, is not at this moment inclined for war, and the annexa- 
tion of Sarakhs, if not directly made a casus belli, would, 
in the hands of any capable Minister at the Foreign Office, 
be made, as probably nothing hereafter can be made, the 
occasion of a definite understanding as to the Southern 
frontier of Russia in Central Asia. It has been acknow- 
ledged by politicians of all shades in England, except the 
mere fanatics of non-intervention, that the question of de- 
limitation between Asiatic Russia and Khorassan, no less 
than the question of delimitation between Asiatic Russia 
and Afghanistan, is one in which England must have a 
voice. And in both those questions (for it affects them 
both) there is no point of greater importance than the pos- 
session of This has been admitted by the Duke 
of ARGYLL, who used to laugh Mervousness to scorn ; it 
has been admitted over and over again by those who excused 
inaction in the matter of Russian advances through the 
desert ; it is corroborated by the unanimous opinion of 
every military traveller, of every authority in military 
geography, who has visited or studied the region for years 


Pathe peculiar importance of Sarakhs does not lie in the 
fact of its being a very strong place, or being rich and popu- 
lous, or being the headquarters of warlike tribes, for it is 
none of the three. It lies in the fact that whosoever pos- 
sesses it, so to speak, gathers up in his hand all the routes 
to India from the North-West. With the preceding oceu- 
tion of the Akhal Tekke country, the rectifications of the 
ersian frontier which have already been made, and the 
occupation of Merv, the annexation of Sarakhs makes 
Russia independent altogether of even the connivance of 
Persia at an Indian campaign, and enables her to extend 
the line of railway which already pierces the country east of 
the Caspian to the actual frontier of Afghanistan, from 
which Sarakhs itself is but a few miles distant and which 
its district touches. As arranged two or three years ago, 
the Russo-Persian frontier left a solid block of Persian 
territory more than a hundred miles long in the way of this 
communication ; the Russian occupation of Sarakhs would 
do away partially, if not entirely, with that block, and 
give a straight road, all Russian, all passable easily, and the 
ter part of it well supplied, from the Caspian tothe Afghan 
frontier. Not only this, but Sarakhs would give Russia a 
new and firmer hold on the most populous and fertile part 
of Khorassan, and would more than ever make Persia 
her vassal. The apologists of inaction in respect of Russian 
advance would find their last rugged mountain, their last 
thirsty desert, vanished. From to Herat is two 
days’ journey for a not very expert tricyclist ; five or six 
days’ walk fora moderately well-girt man. There are no 
difficulties in the way whatever. At the same time, except 
as a basis for aggressive movements, the place is of no value 
to Russia, and there is no conceivable reason why she should 
occupy it except as such a basis. All beyond and round is 
Afghan or Persian, and the excuse of masterless tribes who 


molest Russian territory becomes inapplicable. If Russia is 


molested she can appeal to Teheran or to London ; whereas, 
according to her own account, if she was molested from Akhal 
or from Merv she could appeal to nobody. For every 
reason, therefore, an English Ministry is entitled to have a 
voice in this alleged reconstruction of frontier, and if the 
present Ministry fails to make its voice heard, it can only be 
either that it has gagged itself by the exigencies of the 
Egyptian Conference, or that it is too half-hearted and too 
indifferent to care to k at the proper piteh. Unfor- 
tunately the conduct of Ministers in the matter of Merv 
does not inspire very great confidence as to their conduct 
in this very much more important matter. Regrets, ex- 
ey of concern, hints that it is really too bad of Russia, 

opes that there is more than one Sarakhs and that Russia 
may have taken the right one, and the like will do no good. 
whatever. A distinct thus far and no further, with a clear 
intimation of the alternative, is the only course that can 


possibly be satisfactory in the end. 


POLITICAL ORGANIZATION, 


A SHORT time ago a question was raised in the 
House of Commons as to a circular sent round by the 
Chelsea Liberal Association to many voters in that borough 
suggesting that the nses of the next election should not 
be borne by the candidates, but by the voluntary contribu- 
tions of their supporters. This circular we herewith pub- 
lish, It is marked, somewhat absurdly, “ Private and confi- 
dential.” Communications which are intended to be private 
and confidential are not lithographed and widely dissemi- 
nated, nor are they sent to persons, as has happened in this 
case, whose political opinions, if known at all to the Chelsea 
Liberal Association, must be known to be those of sturdy 
Conservatives. The matter, too, has been already made- 
public in Parliament. The proposal itself can only be re- 
garded, as said in the circular, to be equally honourable to - 
the members in question and to their constituents. It is a» 
good and a pleasant thing to see even Radical brethren - 
working together in unity, when the objects of their united - 
action happen not to be mischievous to the country. The - 
good understanding between givers and receivers in this 
case, and others like it, shown to exist is one which we 
should be glad to see commoner than itis. It is a plain 
proof that a candidate has the confidence of his supporters 
when they spontaneously offer to pay his expenses. We- 
here publish the circular :— 
Offices of the Borough of Chelsea Liberal Association, 

Private and Confidential. 84 Gloucester Road, 8.W. : 

March 
meeting in Towa Hall, that at the next Blectios the 
Liberals of Chelsea should return the Right Hon. Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. 
Firth free of expense. 

It was felt that such a recognition of their services would be as much att 
honour to the borough as a compliment to our representatives, Several 
tlemen have already expressed their willingness to subscribe to a fund 


‘or this purpose. 
Under the Corrupt Practices Act the election ex for the two can- 


didates would amount to about 2,700/., and as it uite ible that 
General Election may take place at any time during the cabeen year, ig 
parations should be made without delay to establish the proposed fund. 

This circular is therefore sent to secure your active support for the succesa 
of the project, and we trust you will kindly co-operate by allowing us to. 
use your name as one of the Committee for the fund, and by filling up the 
enclosed form, and returning the same to the treasurers, so that your name. 
may appear in the first list of subscriptions. 

We are, dear sir, 
Yours faithfully. 


This communication is followed by the signatures of some 
forty persons more or less known in the borough of Chelsea, . 
Now there are two things which we desire, when the next 
General Election comes, to see happen in that borough. 
First, that the gentlemen whose names are appended to the 
circular will pay the expenses of the candidates; because it 
is always pleasant to see such kindly things done. And, 
next, that the candidates themselves will be rejected. Of 
the two members for Chelsea, Sir Cuartes DitkE has made 
himself a name, notwithstanding youthful political indiscre- 
tions for which he was severely punished in the House of 
Commons by Mr. GLapstone, and to which we need not. 
further refer, as an able and careful administrator ; and has 
also won favour among many of all parties, who think 
the British Empire a matter of some importance (at least 
to Englishmen), by the suspicion which is held in some 
quarters that he isa Jingo in disguise. The other member, 
Mr. Firtn, enjoys the advantage of being Sir Cuar.es 
Ditxer’s colleague, and has the use of his influence. The 
Chelsea election, like the Birmingham election, is for these 
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reasons so important that even an honourable defeat, even a 
considerably increased minority, would be almost equivalent 
in public opinion to a victory. Birmingham is under the 
charge of a Conservative candidate (also, like Sir CHARLEs 
D11xg, not free from youthful indiscretions) who has gone 
a — way in winning over the “ fierce democracy ” to his 
side. The opponents of Radicalism in the birthplace of 
the Caucus are now alert and alive; but are they so, or 
are they so to anything like the same extent, in other parts 
of the country? Are they sufficiently appealing to, and 
using, the Conservative feeling which is rooted among the 
masses of the English people 4 

Let us, having taken Chelsea as our text, make one or 
two remarks, founded on inquiries which we have made on 
this subject. The Conservatives in that borough, the im- 
portance of which just now in electoral strategy is great, 
constantly receive notices to join Liberal Associations, to 
take part in Liberal gatherings, and not a few of them are 
honoured by lithographed invitations, in the handwriting of 
the leading member for the borough, to become a member of 
his Committee. We have nothing whatever to say against 
these measures, which in fact are as blameless as they are 
politic. .No doubt some foolish Conservative fish have been 
caught.in this net. No doubt many of the large class who 
are nothing in icular, as far as politics go, till they 
are urged and solicited and flattered, are led to give a vote 
where, if they thought twice, or had the opposite view fairly 
laid before them, they would have voted on the other side. 
But the fault in such cases lies with those who do not give 
them the opportunity of hearing more than one side to the 
question. Now it is believed that there are many persons 
in Chelsea of a Conservative frame of mind who suffer 
from chronic circularization at the hands of the Liberal 
Committee, but who never find out, except by. accident, 
that there exists a corresponding organization among their 
own party. This is the more severely to be blamed be- 
cause the Conservative party is responsible for our present 
enlarged constituencies. It is worse than folly first to 
enfranchise a large class only imperfectly informed on 
political questions, and then to leave the training and guid- 
ance of this class in the hands of opponents. What hap- 
pens in the borough to which we have referred happens also 
in many parts.of the country. A Conservative feeling 
exists; but no one is at hand to organize it, lead it, and 
make it effective. It is obvious, then, when the opposite 
party is organized on a popular basis, the Conservative 
party must put before itself one of two alternatives—either 
to do the same, or to fight its battle on an anti-popular 
basis. Now weare satisfied that neither Lord BEAconsFIELD, 
who gave to English Conservatism its new character, nor 
the present leaders of the party, have any desire to choose 
‘the latter alternative. We are equally satisfied that no- 
body who knows anything of the classes whom Lord 
BEaconsFIELD enfranchised can doubt that there exists 
among them plenty of Conservative feeling. Witness the 
artisan constituencies which persist in returning Tory mem- 
bers to Parliament. The difference between what is called 
the Caucus and those Conservative organizations which 
ought to be as active and alert in every constituency in 
the country as those of their antagonists lies far less in the 
form than in the spirit. One point to be insisted on is 
that the member of Parliament must be looked upon as a 
representative and not as a delegate; that he shall have 
reasonable freedom in all non-essential matters, and in these 
shall be entitled and expected to follow his own judgment. 
The evil of all careful organization is that it tends to cast 
opinion into one uniform mould, and often tends unduly to 
throw power into the hands of a single man or a single 
clique. But both evils can be avoided if they are kept 
clearly in sight in framing the organization, and if the 
principle of “ give and take” is practically recognized in 
conducting it. The Liberal party has been beforehand in 
recognizing the force that lies in a good organization, and 
in one, if we may use the expression, that can be promptly 
mobilized. But they have made the mistake of so conduct- 
ing it that men of honour and spirit more and more shrink 
from becoming its obedient servants. But a good cause ill 
organized will fail when a bad one well organized will win. 


It was once truly said by Mr. Bricut that a general 


election.was not won or lost at the last minute; it was won 


or lost montlis before. This is precisely the fact that Con- | 


servatives must now keep steadily before their minds, if 
they wish to regain command of the government of the 
country, or even to exercise any usefully restraining in- 
fluence on it. 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY. 


i hg = Republican Convention will meet at Chicago in 
June and the Democratic Convention in July. The 
preparations for a Presidential election have seldom caused 
so little excitement. The only political issue of importance, 
relating to the maintenance or modification of the tariff, is 
commonly evaded by the managers on both sides. A can- 
didate who was supposed to favour revision would lose many 
votes ; and it is not certain that he would obtain any coun- 
tervailing advantage. As a rule, the Democratic party 
is the less hostile to Free-trade; but it has for some years 
past made no use of its majority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to give effect to its convictions, and the Morrison 
Bill for the reduction of that tariff has at’ last been 
rejected. It is indeed said that the movement will be 
continued in another form; but a majority formed from 
both parties is practically decisive. Some Democratic 
leaders in Massachusetts have lately summoned a meeting 
of the party to affirm the proposition that indirect tax- 
ation ought to be raised with exclusive regard to the 
interests of the revenue ; but, unless public opinion in the 
State has greatly changed, the promoters of the movement 
will be accused of dividing the party. It is possible that a 
transverse schism may be caused by the nomination of 
General Butter as the Greenback candidate. If he had 
been re-elected as Governor, he would probably have 
received the votes of the Democratic section of his late con- 
stituents. The defeat which rendered him practically 
ineligible for the Presidency may perhaps not have alienated 
all his former supporters. The little party which has now 
selected him as leader has no considerable weight either in 
Massachusetts or in the Union. It would be the absurdest 
of all dishonest courses to repudiate the debt by discharging 
it in paper money created for the purpose, at a time when 
the greenback notes actually in circulation are at par, and 
when the chief financial difficulty of the Federal Treasury 
is to dispose of an enormous lus revenue. Sooner or 
later the plethora of wealth will be relieved by a reduction 
of Customs duties and of internal taxes. 


On the eve of a periodical trial of strength which is 
traditionally supposed 
troversy between the two great parties is almost wholly 
suspended. In the course of the summer the campaign, as 
it is called, will be conducted by itinerant orators who will 
probably find some material for their speeches; but at 
present the interest of the approaching nominations entirely 
predominates over solicitude for the final victory in 
September. The moderate excitement of the party contest 
survives from a time when great questions of policy de- 
pended on the Presidential election. The long list of Demo- 
cratic Presidents which closed with Mr. Bucwanan has 
for four-and-twenty years been followed by a succession of 
Republican administrators, with a social and political revo- 
lution interposed between the two series. The only Demo- 
cratic candidate who has been elected since the Civil War 
was defrauded of the fruits of his success; but even in 
1876 the wrongful accession of the Republican President 
had no permanent result. The distinction of parties has 
now become almost unmeaning, and when the Republicans 
are hereafter converted to sound economical doctrines, either 
the rival organizations will be dissolved, or some new 
ground of contest must be discovered. In the meantime 
party tactics and personal preferences tend to supersede 
differences of political opinion. The change which has taken 
place is perhaps not to be regretted. Party government, 
though it has hitherto been thought inseparable from repre- 
sentative systems, scarcely attains to ideal perfection. In 
England its operation has of late years been almost wholly 
mischievous ; and the apparent decay of party conflict in 
the United States may not prove to be an unmixed evil. 
The inability of universal suffrage to dispense with pro- 
fessional managers seems to serve as a partial correc- 
tive of its dangerous tendencies. It is true that the 
modern English Caucus has been employed, almost wholly 
for factious purposes, with the result of irritating and ag- 
gravating political animosities. The American “ machine,” 
as it is called, is worked in a more dispassionate spirit. 

It is possible that, when the election approaches, the 
party leaders and orators may begin to extol the qualities of 
the nominees who will have been chosen. For the moment 
they scarcely think it worth while to praise their friends, or 
even to attack their opponents. The manipulation of enor- 
mous numbers of votes is a complicated operation, to be 


_ conducted only by technical and almost scientific 


to possess vital importance, con- - 
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ublican and Democratic journalists recommend the selec- 
tion of delegates to State and National Conventions, and of 
nominees at Chicago, almost solely on the ground that their 
respective favourites will unite the party and command 
support more effectually than their competitors. Few 
foreigners succeed in comprehending the various considera- 
ions which ought to influence a choice. They only see that 
rs are urged to reject Mr. Arruur or Mr. Biarne 
because, in the opinion of the speaker or writer, he will not 
be equally likely with some other candidate to secure the 
votes of the State of New York. Incidentally Mr. Artnur 
is accused of using the Federal patronage to promote his 
own candidature ; and dark hints are thrown out as to Mr. 
Buarne’s private history ; but no serious stress is laid on 
such irrelevant disqualifications. It is generally admitted 
that Mr. Arruur, succeeding by accident to the Presidency, 
has discharged the duties of the office with credit and 
success ; and the liberality and good taste with which he 
has performed his hospitable functions is not forgotten. 
Before the last election he was principally known as a 
skilful party manager or wire-puller. In concert with 
Mr. Conkiine, he was a principal supporter of General 
Grant; and, when the attempt failed, he was rewarded 
for his services by election to the Vice-Presidency. It 
is not impossible that in the present contest he may 
have availed himself of the skill acquired by experience. 
While he has judiciously acquiesced in the laws which have 
been passed in late years for the reform of the Civil Service, 
the Presipeyt has not failed to use for political purposes 
his remaining patronage. He probably incurs little 
risk through the imputation that he has not discontinued 
the apportionment of the spoils to the victors. The impres- 
sion that a candidate will, if he is elected, reward his 
supporters is not always detrimental to his prospects. 
Purists who hesitate to approve of such practices cannot 
but reflect that Mr. Buarng, if he had been President, would 
have followed similar courses. 

It is said that the Republicans in the Southern States 
will almost unanimously support Mr. Arruur; but at 
the date of the last accounts Mr. Biarne commanded a 
majority of those delegates who had either received posi- 
tive instructions or had publicly announced their own 
intentions. Mr. Arruur came next in order; and Mr. 
Epmunps was the only remaining candidate who had 
obtained any considerable support. It is well known 
that the preliminary preferences of the delegates often 
fail to indicate the result of the contest. In 1880 
General Grant began with a majority; and the names of 
General GarFIeLD and Mr. Artuur, who were both active 
partisans of Grant, had not been mentioned till the work of 
the Convention was far advanced. It is known that Mr. 
BuatneE will not be nominated on the first ballot; and in 
subsequent stages of the election delegates are at liberty to 
transfer their votes to the candidate of their second or third 


choice. The striking resemblance between the election of a | 


Pope by the Cardinals in Conclave and the nomination of 
a party candidate for the American Presidency has often 
attracted notice. The vicissitudes, the surprises, and the 
prejudice against the most prominent aspirants are similar, 
because they proceed in some degree from the same causes. 
Mr. Brare’s turbulent and aggressive policy when he was 
Secretary of State under General GARFIELD may probably 
have rendered him popular with some classes of the com- 
munity ; but his removal by Mr. ArTHuR seemed to produce 
little feeling of regret. It is strange that Mr. Biawe’s 
former rival, Mr. Conkuine, has never been mentioned as a 
candidate. If he takes any part in the present contest, he 
will probably use his influence in favour of Mr. Arruur ; 
but conjectures made without intimate knowledge of the 
characters and mutual relations of American politicians can 
only be formed with hesitation. Mr, Epmunps, who seems 
to be a highly respectable candidate, may perhaps also be 
supported on the ground of his negative qualifications. He 
is not known as an active party leader, and he may there- 
fore be less exposed to jealousy than Mr. Artur and Mr. 
Mr. Roserr has, in addition to his 
hereditary claims on the good will of the Republican party, 
held for two or three years the place of Secretary of War 
without discredit. Having been included in many lists as 
candidate for the Vice-Presidency, he may possibly be nomi- 
nated for the higher office. 

The Democratic have postponed their National 
Convention to July, and they seem disposed to defer the 
State Conventions as long as possible. Their object is pro- 
bably to take advantage of any unpopular decision as to 


principles or persons when their antagonists have shown 
their hand at an earlier date. If Mr. Arrnur should 
be nominated by the Republicans, the adverse party 
will take advantage of the prejudice against second 
terms of office; and Mr, Brarne’s foreign policy would 
furnish just or plausible grounds of attack. If poli- 
tical managers in America were inconveniently sensi- 
tive, they might sometimes find themselves hampered 
during the Presidential contest by the opinions which they 
have expressed in a previous stage on the merits and pro- 
spects of candidates for nomination ; but the ceremony with 
which a Convention usually concludes its labours accurately 
represents the policy and conduct of either party, As soon 
as a candidate has obtained the necessary majority, the 
Convention, on the motion of one of his former opponents, 
votes that the choice shall be unanimous. From that 
moment every member of the party is bound to vote for 
the nominee, and to repel on occasion any objection which 
may be made to his claims. The large section of the Re- 
publican party which now denies that it will be possible to 
secure the election of Mr. Artuur will, if he succeeds in the 
Convention, resent any future imputation on his merits. 
It will hardly be worth the while of Democratic orators to 
remind the opposite party of inconsistencies which may 
probably be common to both sides. Their own choice of a 
candidate will, perhaps, remain obscure till the eve of the 
Convention in July. Up to the present time Mr. TinpEn 
has been more often mentioned than any competitor. The 
retensions of General Hancock, who was defeated at the 
election, have not been revived. The party would, 
perhaps, gratify a natural feeling if it could elect the candi- 
date who was defrauded of his rights in 1876. Mr, TrnpEn 
himself, though he is advanced in life, is still vigorous and 
active, and his political opinions are believed to be moderate. 
Foolish and insincere charges against his personal character 
have not lately been repeated, probably because they pro- 
duced no effect in the former contest. It may nevertheless 
be thought prudent to entrust the fortunes of the party to 
a younger candidate. 


DEBATES ON THE ARMY. 


pas House of Commons has been kindly patted on the 
back by superior persons for its good behaviour on 
Monday night. It agreed to a number of army votes 
without an altogether inordinate amount of talk. For this 
feat it is considered as entitled to much thanks. Whether the 
work was properly done, and the many difficulties that have 
still to be overcome before our army can be said to be in a 
decent condition were honestly faced, is apparently thought 
a matter of very minor importance. In view of the general 
character of debates on the army, this Christian disposition 
to be thankful for small mercies is at least pardonable. 
They all proceed on well-known lines. Every member 
who has a fad gives it an airing, and purely personal 
matters are discussed at length. Loose threads and slipped 
stitches are pointed out with care and precision. Some- 
thing is said about the zeal of our officers and the native 
velour of Britons. In the course of the evening the 
Secretary of Stare for War shows himself open to per- 
suasion that this or the other thing needs looking into, 
and promises to give it his best attention. The votes are 
agreed to, and progress is reported. Then the House turns 
to other business, after having talked about and settled 
everything except the essential. This was the result of 
the Committee’s labours on Monday. It was employed 
for a good part of its time on a class of questions of 
which Mr. Biccar gave an excellent example, He wanted 
to know whether the War Office meant to do anything 
about the case of a major in the Antrim militia who planned 
a practical joke on somebody eleven years ago. This was a 
highly absurd example of the activity of members; but it 
differed mainly by being smaller and more Irish from Mr. 
Dawnay’s long speech on the working of the Medical 
Department with the field force in the Egyptian campaign. 
It is, of course, of the first importance that field hospitals 
should be kept in a satisfactory state; and Parliament 
would be well employed in thoroughly investigating that 
part of what is called our army organization. But that was not 
what Mr. Dawnay did. He confined himself to inquiring 
whether the doctors actually did or did not neglect their 
duty. Now that question has been adequately sifted by a 
Committee already. We know, and have known for some 
time, that the blame for the failure of the Medical Depart-. 
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ment in Egypt rests on the red-tape and stupidity of the 
War Office. The names of the officers were only brought in 
because a certain reforming General thought it consistent 
with sound discipline to scold his subordinates for not dis- 
obeying the orders of the War Office. It is the common 
fate of discussions on army questions to be frittered away 
into wrangles as to the good or bad behaviour of A., B., or 
C. in this fashion. 

This way of doing the work of the nation is so con- 
venient when difficulties are great and the only possible 
remedy is disagreeable, that we are not likely to see the 
last of it under the present dispensation. What the real 
condition of the army is we can learn from the complacent 
statements of apologists. It contrives to get along without 
absolutely disappearing. Since Lord Harrineton corrected 
the mistake of Mr. Cu1Lpers, who in the innocence of his 
heart tried to get grown men for the ranks, recruits have 
begun to come in again. Thirty-three thousand have been 
enrolled last year, and their sufficiency is proved by the fact 
that only a minority of our soldiers are less than five feet four 
inches high and thirty-three inches round the chest. Lord 
Ilartincton’s timely measure has therefore saved the army. 
Thanks to it, we have to submit to nothing worse than “ the 
“ skeleton battalions, diminutive youths, and the other in- 
“ cidental blemishes,” as the Zimes calls them, with which 
we are already familiar. According to our modest standard, 
that is enough ; and all is well as long as the skeleton bat- 
talions do not tumble into disjointed fragments of bone. 
Mr, O. Moraan is p to show that fewer crimes are 
committed by soldiers—at least, there have been fewer 
courts-martial and fewer charges of drunkenness. We need 
not inquire—indeed, as the necessary information is with- 
held, inquiry would be useless—whether this apparent 
improvement is not largely due to the discouragement of 
courts-martial by the Horse Guards. It may, however, 
well be the case that an army largely recruited by weakly 
boys is comparatively free from violent offences. Neither 
is a more sparing use of the court-martial necessarily a 
sign of weaker discipline. If the colonel of a battalion 
is armed with power to inflict summary punishment and 
uses it, a trial can well be dispensed with in the case 
of many small pieces of misconduct. But all this parade 
of the thirty-three thousand recruits—mostly under five 
feet four—and of the improvement in the moral tone of 
the army is beside the question. Even if men enough to 
fill the ranks are coming forward, and they do desert or 
get drunk less, it does not follow that the army is in a 
satisfactory state. It is tolerably certain for one thing 
that more than thirty-three thousand men must be found 
if the force is to be kept at its proper strength with- 
out sacrificing the first reserve. Fifty thousand would be 
nearer the number required. Then the still more impor- 
tant question of quality is left out of sight in the midst of all 
this jungle of statistics. What should be steadily kept in 
view is whether this country is adequately defended by a 
home army of ‘‘ skeleton battalions ” filled by “ diminutive 
youths,” and covered all over with “ incidental blemishes,” as 
they are impudently called. That, however, is just the 
one consideration which is habitually burked in the House 
of Commons. 

The Reserves are as feebly handled as the standing army. 
‘There was some talk last Monday of a general discussion to 
be held on the condition of the Militia, Yeomanry, and 
Volunteers. Matter to discuss is certainly not wanting ; 
but, if it is to be treated after the example set at the end of 
the debate on Monday, it would be a distinct saving of time 
to leave the whole thing alone. A number of questions 
were asked then, and answered in the traditional style of 
the War Office. Several members pointed out that there 
is a growing difficulty in getting, not only men, but even 
officers, for the Militia. The usual explanation was forth- 
coming. In a fit of cheeseparing economy the bounty 
formerly given has been first reduced and then cut off. 
‘The Government, having to hire its men in the market, 
thought it wise and businesslike to refuse to pay. When his 
attention is called to the inevitable result, the SEcRETARY 
can only say that he will see, he will look into it, and perhaps 
something may be done, but that he is not prepared to 
propose any vote at present. The Volunteers are disposed 
of in the same fashion. After years of steady work, under- 
taken from pure desire to do something useful, the force has 
been brought its own exertions, and in spite of the 
neglect of the War Office, into a decent state of efficiency. 


As it has given these guarantees of its solidity and good 
will, there would seem to be plausible reasons for treating 


it as if it formed a serious part of the defences of the country. 
What really is done is to leave it without a single field- 
piece, with no organized medical service, no commissariat, 
and no transport. It is armed with the antiquated weapon, 
commonly known as the gas-pipe, a good enough rifle in 
its day, but nearly as much out of date as the Brown Bess. 
Most of the men have no great-coats, the regimental depéts, 
as far as there are any, are commonly out of the regiment's. 
district, practical musketry drill is sacrificed to “ pot- 
“ hunting,” and when the men get any camp practice, a 
large part of the necessary expense is thrown on the officers. 
Nobody, not even Lord Harrincton, denies these things, 
but he, in common with his predecessors, does not think it 
any part of the duty of a responsible Minister to try and 
remedy them. He falls back on the stock formulas. He 
will look into it; there are many things to be remedied, 
and perhaps something may be done, but he is not prepared 
to propose a vote. In the long run we always come back to 
the ditliculty of proposing a vote. It is, from the point of 
view of a scnsible Minister, incomparably better to spend 
sixteen millions on an ineflicient force than seventeen on a 
good one. A Secretary of State for War may have recourse 
to all sorts of makeshifts ; he may fill the ranks with boys 
to feed the Reserve, and deplete the Reserve to keep the 
army from vanishing ; he may neglect the Militia, and leave 
the Volunteers a mass of disorganized, ill-armed men ; but 
he must not ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer to add 
to the Budget. The fault does not rest wholly, or even 
mainly, with the Minister. After all, he must please the 
Tfouse and keep a watchful eye on the constituencies. The 
House shares his notions of army management ; and, as the 
constituencies are too busy about their affairs to get into a 
panic, and are conscious, moreover, that we have just beaten 
Osman Dicna, the army can be left to rub along. When 
forty battalions or so of the home army have not a man to 
show among them except the oflicers, and we are suddenly 
called upon to take part in a big war, then perhaps we shall 
set seriously to work. The awkward thing is that it will 
be a little late. 


LORD RANDOLPIL COURCHILL. 


HATEVER may be his talents in other respects, 

Lord Ranpotrn Crurcuiiy has one power developed 
to an unusual extent, that of getting himself talked about ; 
and what is more remarkable, he succeeds in getting him- 
self talked about seriously. Now we are far from asserting 
that he is not an able man ; on the contrary, it is clear that 
he is possessed of abilities of a high order. Why, then, 
does he delight in stirring up strife? Why cannot he 
wait patiently till his turn comes in the natural course of 
events to be one of the leaders of his party? The only 
unfriendly answer possible to these questions is that he 
must distrust his own cleverness, and that he fears that, 
unless he blows his own trumpet both often and loud, he 
will be passed over and forgotten. It may be that he 
has not solidity enough to stand the test of genuine poli- 
tical work, and he is most clearly wanting in elementary 
tact. But still it may be urged on the other hand that, in 
spite of the brilliancy of the exterior, there are suflicient 
sound mental and moral qualities to make him of use to his 
party in the future; and it may possibly be found, to the 
annoyance of those Radicals who have exulted in his 
frowardness, that he himself is of the same opinion. 


Disagreement amongst those who ought to work together 
in harmony is always unpleasant, and it becomes particu- 
larly so when it is made the theme of public discussion. 
The present incident has been not less unpleasant than is 
usual in such cases; but it is not casy to see why so much 
importance has been attached to it, except for the love of 
scandal. In such cases as this, too, exaggerated implications, 
if not unfounded assertions, are certain to find their place 
in the mass of ndence which grows up around the 
original difficulty. But there is one thing that seemed clear 
amongst the tangle of insignificant statements and counter- 
statements which have formed the correspondence of the last 
few days—namely, that Lord Ranpotpn has been 
fighting a battle for himself, for his own personal aims, and for 
the satisfaction of his own individual ambition. This need 
not by any means imply that he has not in a general 
way, and perhaps even ardently, desired the success of his 

y. But his own success has been always nearer to 
his heart, It was scarcely conceivable that a man with 
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any true conception of party loyalty could have published 
such a letter as apwel on Wednesday, or written 
such a letter to his leader as was indiscreetly printed 
beneath it. And, although it would be unfair to accuse 
him of wilful misstatement, yet to the ordinary reader 
there are certainly some passages in the first letter (which 
he did intend for the public) which would give a false 
impression of the facts without the second letter (which 
he did not expect the public to see). His indigna- 
tion is very great, for instance, when he is accused of 
having called the National Union of Conservatives a 
caucus; but in the letter to Lord Sauispury he carefully 
describes it by that name. Again, he states that the letter 
to Lord Saxissury (which need not be characterized) was 
approved by a majority of the Council; whereas it now 
appears that the letter was only communicated to the 
Council after it had been sent, and that it was minuted in 
order that the correspondence might be preserved for future 
discussion. If, however, there could be any doubt after the 
publication of these letters that the smooth working of the 
party had been forgotten by Lord Ranpotrx Cuvurcaitt, it 
would be demonstrated by the fact that the immediate 
occasion of his resignation was the adoption by the Council 
of the National Union of Conservatives of a resolution 
recommending harmony of action between that body and 
the Central Committee. This harmony, which until Lord 
Ranpo.ru Cuurcuit took his unlucky part in the concerns 
of the Union had always existed, must again be re- 
established if the party is to deserve success. 

The simple question at issue is, as far as the Conservative 
public is concerned, Is a dual control to be permitted ? Lord 
Savispury and Sir Starrorp Norrucors, as is well known, 
work with absolute singleness of purpose and perfect agree- 
ment; but is Lord Ranpotrn who agrees with 
neither, to be allowed to rule also? The very suggestion 
of the thing is ludicrous. No man in his senses could dream 
that such a method of carrying on any organization, however 
simple, was possible ; much less such a method of working 
such a complicated machinery as that of a party. Lord 
may be Prime Minister some day— 
we hope, at any rate, that he will live to use his undoubted 
talents in the service of his country—but this will not be 
done by such ways as have been referred to. His presence 
at the latest party meeting may be construed as a sign that 
he knows this. 


THE DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER RESOLUTION. 


HE assailants of the law of iage are probably less 
satisfied with their majority of ashe. large as it 
was, than it has been in some quarters supposed that they 
ought to be. They failed by a very large margin to muster 
the imposing array of supporters on which they had an- 
nounced that they could count; and the narrow limits 
within which cross-voting was confined made the majority 
little more than a party one. It may, or may not be, prac- 
tically advantageous to those who desire an alteration in 
. the law that their pet question should become simply a trial 
of strength between the two political parties; but, in such 
a case as the present, it is certainly not favourable to argu- 
mentative or moral victory. In fact, the argument for 
license has rarely been more weakly —- than was 
the case in this debate. The appearance of Mr. Broapuurst 
in the character of champion rather emphasized than ob- 
scured what all students of the question know to be the 
real history of the matter, that the agitation originally and 
unsuccessfully got up by a few wealthy law-breakers has 
enlisted on its side, first, the sectarian dislike of some reli- 
gious bodies to the doctrines and discipline of the Church of 
England, and, secondly, the vague modern crotchet that the 
legislation of the past has, in some nefarious way, been 
generally directed to suit the convenience of the rich and 
obstruct the convenience of the poor. Mr. CLarke’s rather 
unexpected appearance in the character of a sentimental 
defender of deceased wives’ sisters, Mr. Hengace’s disquisi- 
tion on the importance of Mahomedan opinion as to the 
constitution “hue of the family, certainly had no influ- 
ence on many votes besides those of the ingenious members 
themselves. Mr. Fower’s hatred of the Church of Eng- 
land, Mr. Broapuurst’s no doubt genuine belief that every 
working-man is dying to as | his deceased wife’s sister, 
and is prevented by a wicked conspiracy of bishops and 


dukes, must have been the influencing arguments, if argu- 
ment had any influence at all, with the supporters of the 
Resolution. 


On the other hand, there occurred in, or in connexion 
with, the debate certain things not a little damaging to 
the case of the deceased wife's sister’s friends. The loudly- 
expressed desire to go no further in licensing marriages of 
affinity than the deceased wife’s sister contrasted awkwardly 
with Mr, THomasson’s intended, though not actually moved, 
extension to deceased husbands’ brothers, an extension to 
which, and to others, as has been repeatedly shown, the 
same arguments can be applied as to the actual case. It 
must, moreover, have struck more than one reader or hearer 
of the debate as somewhat inconsistent that, while the 
word was apparently passed to throw the blame of the 
present law on the “sacerdotalism” of the Church of 
England, the dispensing practice of the Church of Rome 
(which has not generally been considered less “ sacer- 
“dotal” than her Anglican sister) was triumphantly 
pleaded against the law. And, lastly, to dismiss an 
incident which practically has no direct effect, and is not 
likely to have much indirect effect, on the fate of the ques- 
tion, the whole debate showed more clearly than ever 
what is the real motive of the innovators. Leviticus, 
statistics, the house accommodation of the poor, the wrongs 
of guiltless infants, and the charitable tolerance of those 
societies in which, Mr. Crarke tells us, deceased wives’ 
sisters are received as without a stain upon their character— 
all were mere covers and afterthoughts to the main plea that 
certain people, more or fewer, want to marry their wives’ 
sisters, and that it is a great shame not to Jet them. Mr. 
Broapuurst’s eighteen thousand aspirants to the hands of 
their brothers-in-law, Mr. Heneace’s Mahomedan standard 
of family life, Mr. CLarke’s sugared quotations from Lord 
Tennyson, Mr. Fowter’s admiration of the princes of the 
blood and detestation of a clerical caste, and Sir Patrick 
O’Brien’s picturesque, but not precisely original, account of 
the circumstances in which the Churches of Rome and 
England parted company, all come to this. “Thou shalt 
“not” is a very disagrecable formula to the natural man, 
and the natural man would much rather get rid of it. No 
doubt he would; and the inclination is by no means con- 
fined to the case of deceased wives’ sisters. What the 
Parliament of England and the people of England have to 
consider is whether it is either right or wise to admit as a 
sufficient reason for the abolishing of a law divine or 
human, or both, the facts that some people have broken it, 
and would like to be relieved of the consequences; that 
other people are quite determined to break it, but are good 
enough to prefer that it should be abolished; that others 
are very much inclined to break it, and will be uncomfort- 
able if they are not allowed; and that others, again, break 
it daily, and may just as well be purged of their contempt 
whether they will or no. This is the real, genuine, un- 
adulterated case for the measure; and, if it is a bad one, 
it is certainly not made better by sectarian denunciations 
of sacerdotalism, or by attempts to convince the poor that 
they, as poor, are suflering a grievance of some sort at the 
hands of the rich. 


THE PARKS. 


A RUNNING fire of debate, newspaper controversy, 
and cross-examination has gone on all the week as to 
the Parks. It goes near to be thought that Mr. Snaw- 
Lerevnre has played tricks with Hyde Park Corner. If the 
Railway Bill passes, the other corner by the Marble Arch 
will have far worse tricks played with it. The exclusive 
character of some Park roads is a sore subject with the 
Radical reformer who does not see that to make the Parks 
more common than they are already will be to ruin them 
as parks. An intelligent American is said to have com- 
plained that Hyde Park was too wild, but that was before 
the reign of the present Curer Commissioner. There is 
very little wildness left now, and the eastern and southern 
sides are laid out in the trimmest of trim gardens, with 
labels attached to the shrubs, Sir Freperick Leienton 
repudiates Sir Ropert Peet’s charges against the Royal 
Academy, and Sir Ropert Peet reiterates them. The Com- 
mittee on the Parks Railway Bill sits daily, and has so far 
taken a good deal of not very disinterested evidence in 
favour of the Bill, and a little against it. The strongest 
argument put forward was that the British workman re- 
siding in the northern suburbs will save ten minutes on his 


journey to Westminster when the Parks’ route is.open to 


him. There are many ways by which the British workman 
may save ten minutes at less cost to the general public; but 
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it is not clearly proved that in this case there are any work- 
men concerned. Mr. Lerevre has received a deputation of 
riders on tricycles who desire admission to the Parks. It 
is evident Mr. Lerevre would accede to this modest request 
if he could do so without admitting bicycles as well. ‘The 
two kinds of “cycles” are, it seems, on a totally different 
footing, but make the same claims to have the rights 
accorded to hackney cabs. Finally, a question has been 
asked in the House of Commons as to a chimney-pot, or 
“ cowled monk,” which forms at present the crowning and 
most conspicuous ornament of the arch on Constitution 
Hill. We may notice this matter first. 

Mr. Lowtuer, in bringing forward the question, added 
another as to whether Mr. Suaw-Lerevre had received 
any petition from the Royal Academy protesting against 
the position of this conspicuous chimney-pot as “a vio- 
“lation of every principle of propriety and canon of good 
“ taste.” Mr. Lerrvre, in reply, asserted, what most 
people knew before, that the chimney-pot had been in the 
same place for forty years past; but he omitted to say 
that it is owing to his own mistake in removing an arch de- 
signed for one situation and placing it in another that the 
ornament in question becomes visible. Mr. Lowrner’s 
mention of the Academicians Mr. Lerrevre took very 
seriously, on the obvious ground that Mr. Lowruer did not 
mean it seriously. But, though the incident terminated 
here as far as the House of Commons is concerned, the 
controversy between Sir Ropert Peet and Sir FREDERICK 
LeiGHTon is continued. Sir Frepertck denies that he ever 
thought a bust by Mr. Bett worthy of ancient Greece ; 
and Sir Roperr rejoins by quoting a letter from Mr. 
Bett, in which it is positively stated. Mr. Bett vaguely 
adds “ others” to the Presrpent as describing his Pac iiati 
bust, before they knew he had executed it, to be worthy 
of Puipras. It is to be hoped in the interests of the 
public that Sir Freperick Leicnton will not reply to 
Sir Roperr Peet again. There is nothing but wrangling 
to be obtained by this sort of controversy. It does not 
affect the Parks at all. Any one who understood classical 
architecture, or knew the works of Decitus Burton, or the 
_— by which he was guided, could have told Mr. 

HAW-LEFEVRE that to remove the arch down the hill and 
to turn it half round would mar its effect. Mr. LErEvRe 
‘would probably have refused such counsel, but that has 
nothing to do with the question. On Thursday evening the 
Duke of Rurtanp and Lord De Ros made a vain appeal to 
the Government to reconsider their decision as to the 
removal of the statue to Aldershot, and, in all probability, 
it will go there before long. 

Meanwhile, neither Sir Ropert Pee. nor the President 
of the Royal Academy seems to concern himself about the 
Railway Bill. Here the moving power appears, from the 
evidence given before the Committee on Monday, to be a 
ew official of the Office of Works, Mr. Mrrrorp. 

ow far he is also responsible for the muddle at Hyde Park 
Corner we cannot tell; but he it is, as he says himself, who 
suggested the route from the Marble Arch to Albert Gate. 
The original proposal was to make a railway from the Marble 
Arch to Hyde Park Corner. The reasons against this course 
were obvious, even to Mr. Mirrorp; but, instead of letting 
the matter drop, he must needs do a little amateur en- 
gineering on his own account, and propose the Albert Gate 
scheme, of which he is eyidently very proud. The local 
opposition to the Bill is very strong. All Edgware Road 
seems to be against it. The evidence in favour of the scheme 
is very weak. Of course on Tuesday Mr. Bett and Mr. 
Fenton, who are railway managers, warmly approved of it. 
They are entirely within their province, but Mr. Mirrorp’s 
position as a designer and promoter of railways is by no 
means so clear. This is just where the chief of a depart- 
ment should and can best interfere. But Mr. Mirrorp’s 
chief is Mr, Suaw-Lerevre. 


SEA-FISHING. 


HE eatching of fish is a pastime so attractive to the people of 

iL these islands, and the opportunities for its exercise in our 
inland waters so limited, that it seems a little strange that the 
wide and inexhaustible region of pleasure which the sea affords 
should have been hitherto so little explored. Year by year the 
ursuit of what is supposed to be the finer art of freshwater fish- 
ing is becoming more restricted, and subject to conditions which 
) mee it beyond the reach of any but the wealthy. The Thames 
‘has still its votaries, and it must be reckoned as a wonderful proof 
of the resources of that noble stream that it should still continue 


to yield something. Without undervaluing these simpler delights, 
for to the true angler every kind of fishing is good when better 
cannot be had, we are tempted to ask why it is that the pursuit 
of fish at sea is so much neglected, and even judged to be an 
inferior art. Here is an open water which it is as to 
over-fish, which needs no preserving, which is ever well stocked. 
In all the elements of sport, the sea is at least equal to the 
loch or the river. The incidental delights are more various, 
the excitement certainly not less; while there is just a spice of 
danger to give zest to the pursuit. The dancing waves, the open 
sky, the wider panorama of land and water, are no bad exchange 
for the purling stream, the hanging trees, the enamelled meadow. 
It is supposed to be only a base mind which reckons the “ bag” 
an item in the estimate of the sport; yet to many sea-fishing will 
have this recommendation over river-fishing, that the creatures 
taken have a certain edible and commercial value. The true 
angler is believed to be superior to this feeling; yet we may fairly 
doubt whether, if the salmon were as worthless a fish for the 
table as the barbel, we should esteem his capture so highly. 
Always excepting the salmon, which is really a sea-fish, with 
whom sweet water is only a passing domestic necessity, there 
are but few fish in the river which for their own sake are worth 
catching. In the sea the worthless ones are the exception. The 
abundance of species, the variety of forms, and the uncertainty 
as to what you may bring up are other elements peculiar to sea- 
fishing which the conventional angler, the classic Waltonian, 
misses, When you go trouting, you catch trout (sometimes) ; 
and when you go gudgeoning, you catch gudgeon, making no 
account of a chance perchling or dace. But there is no telling 
what creature may take your hook at the bottom of the sea, or 
our fish as he ascends to the surface. ‘The original capture may 
either whiting or gurnard, and what comes up may suffer a 
sea change on the journey, and win blessing or curse by proving 
dory or dog-fish. ‘inally, to those who can contain their stomachs 
in a “lop,” sea-fishing includes, in addition to angling, a good 
deal of what is most adventurous in yachting. 

As for art, those who visited the Fisheries Exhibition of last 
year might have observed the great variety of devices for the 
catching of sea-fish, not only by those who pursue the.trade, but 
those for whom Mr. Wileocks writes The Sea Fisherman, That 
valuable work, which we are glad to see in a fourth and much 
improved edition (London: Longmans. 1884), is a witness at 
once to the neglect with which this branch of angling has 
been treated, and the great advance it has made in late years. 
While angling proper has a whole literature to itself, sea-fishing 
has only its Wilcocks, The book is unique, and the only biblio- 
graphy it admits is a comparison of editions, This is a fact 
which, though highly flattering to the author, is scarcely credit- 
able to a nation which ses in its circumjacent seas the 
most magnificent fishing-ground in the world—a field of art of 
which the ramen = are only bounded by the enterprise of the 
insidious shrimper and the intrusive trawler. This fourth edition 
of Mr. Wilcocks’s book has been enlarged and improved ; and if it 
is searcely yet equal to its great subject, it is because the march 
of art in sea-fishing has even outstrip the teaching of its 
earliest apostle and only authority. While we havea great deal 
of practical information as to tackle and boat gear and all the 
coarser ways of taking fish, the defects which were | conspicuous 
in the former editions are still to be noted in this. The first and 
most irritating is in respect to the clumsy arrangement by which 
the chapters are made to run into one another, dissertations on 
bait being mixed up with fishing adventures and the kinds and 
ways of fish ina manner most distracting to the reader. It is 
true there is an index; but, as the book is said to have been re- 
written, it is a pity the matter was not re-cast into some kind of 


order. The instructions given are such as are evidently derived - 


from a long and zealous pursuit of sea-fishing as an amusement, 
and all that relates to boatmanship, the choice of fishing-grounds, 
the taking of marks, and the making of the various kinds of sea- 
tackle is of great value, and conveyed in a simy;’-, seamanlike 
fashion. In regard to the matter of the instruction our only 
complaint is that Mr. Wileocks ces | seems to attach sufficient 
importance to the improvements which have been recently made 
in the art of which he was the first teacher, especially in the 
substitution of artificial for natural .lines, and in the various re- 
finements, both in trolling or “ whipping ” and bottom-fishing, for 
which we are indebted to the ingenuity of the Wes 

anglers, in this branch of the art at the head of the world. Our 
author is a little old-fashioned, and slow to admit the value of 
the modern devices. Yet it is these which have given quite a 
new character to the art, ard are rapidly revolutionizing the 

tice of the sea-fisherman. Half of the charm of angling lies in 
the successful deluding of the fish by means which at first sight 
appear disproportionate to the end to be achieved. Any one can 
catch fish in the sea—the art is to eatch fish in the greatest 
number, under unlikely conditions, and with the least ex- 
penditure of power. Sea-fish being more numerous, more greedy, 
and more accessible than river-fish, are more easily taken by coarse 
tackle; but more will be taken, and the pleasure of taking them 
will be greater, in proportion as the lines, the hooks, and the 
lures are finer. No one would catch a salmon with a worm 
who could catch one with an artificial fly. Why should we 
not therefore pay the same compliment to the mackerel and the 
pollack as we do to their kinsmen in fresh water ? It is a mis- 
take to suppose that sea-fish are less particular or. more atupi 
than river-fish, Other things being equal, fine tackle will ki 
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better than coarse at sea. The amateur, provided with his 
Plymouth line, his Manchester snooding, his gut trace, and his 
artificial spinner, may be backed to catch more mackerel in a day 
than any professional. No one can deny that it is pleasanter to 
use the artificial than the natural baits even at sea. The best of 
these latter are troublesome to handle, and not seldom difficult to 
get, while some of the sea-worms recommended by Mr. Wilcocks are 
slimy, malodorous, and have a gruesome hairiness of leg. Sand-eels, 
which our author greatly affects, are only of partial distribution— 
like pilchards, the best of all fish-bait for bottom-fishing. Squid is 
unattractive, and mussel unsatisfi This matter of bait isa 
very important one in sea-fishing, and at once the chief source of 
trouble to the amateur as well as the main impediment to sport. 
Often it is more difficult to catch the bait than the fish. It is here that 
the watering-place boatman, always the most ignorant of fishermen, 
has the visitor in his power. As to feeling in the crevices of rocks 
for the spider-crab, or turning over flat stones for the “ varm or 
sea tape-worm,” or saving the long gut of the } craw that is a 
detail to which some may object. These are the concomitants of 
the sport, fondly dwelt u y professionals, which are the — 
brium of sea-fishing. They are not necessary, and it should be 
the province of the artist to show how they may be avoided. 

To move upward, working out the worm and the fish-gut, this 
is the course which sea-fishing should take if it is to be developed 
into an art. If Mr. Wilcocks has a fault it is that he stands too 
much in the ancient ways, and makes too little account of the 
refinements introduced by the skilled tackle-makers who made so 
brave a show at South Kensington. The extent to which artificial 
lures can be used in sea-fishing is of course limited, though the 
tendency is to advance on the finer lines—to eschew hemp where 
cotton can be used, to discard gimp and thread for gut, to reduce 
the weight of sinkers, and to substitute metal spinners, flies, and 
“babies” for squid, fish, and worm. There are, as we need not 
inform those who have fished at sea, two, or rather three, chief 
ways of catching sea-fish. The first is at anchor, when whiting, 
bream, haddock, and in the late summer mackerel, are the quarry 
sought, at the bottom or in mid-water. Here the tackle should be 
as fine as is consistent with the strength of the current and the 
size of the fish expected, with a sinker not heavier than is abso- 
— necessary, and in proportion to the weight of the line. The 
best kind of “ rig” for all ground-fish is that which Mr. Wilcocks 
describes as the Kentish, which is a modification of the familiar 
“ chop-sticks,” if there is still water or little current. If there is 
a tideway, then the boat-shaped lead, with a gut trace with 
two or three hooks dependent, is to be preferred. The second 
method of fishing is also at anchor, but with a drift-line with- 
out sinkers, for or pollack. If either of these two ways are 
adopted, of course natural bait must be used, as the lure is 
ery. and the fish would be able to detect an artificial one. 
The third and by far the most sporting method of taking fish at 
sea is from a boat in motion, either under sail or oars. This 
admits of artificial bait being used exclusively, and is called 
“whiffing” when pursued in a seiling-boat for mackerel, and 
trailing or trolling when the boat is rowed. The latter is the 
process adopted for the capture of bass or pollack, and it is 
perhaps that branch of sport which admits of the greatest variety 
and interest, seeing that it can be followed in smooth water and 
almost in any weather, provided there is shelter and the ground 
is fit. The tackle for this kind of sport should be of the finest 
consistent with strength ; for fish of very large size may be looked 
for, which are stronger than salmon of the same weight. Mr. 
Wilcocks’s instructions for the amateur under this head scarcely 
seem up to the latest science. There can be no doubt whatever that 
more fish will be caught with artificial bait when pollacking, either 
with the grey eel, Brooks’s “ baited baby,” or sole-skin flies, than 
with the living sand-eel or rag-worm—not to speak of the pleasure 
and triumph of deluding the fish by the finer art. As for rods, 
they are out of place in a boat, and as illegitimate at sea as hand- 

would be on a river. They are useful only on the rare 
occasions when a shoal of bass are playing on the surface, or for 
casting from a rock among breakers in deep water. Fly-fishing at 
sea is, however, an epicene kind of sport, seldom to be had, for 
which no especial instructions are needed. The real art of the 
sea-fisherman consists, even more than that of the angler on shore, 
fitst, in knowing the ways of fish and their kinds; next, in using 
the finest tackle. The rest is mainly boatmanship, which cannot 
be taught by book. 


THE CONSOLATION OF NEWSPAPERS. 


OETHIUS De Consolatione is a work of which every one has 
heard, and (of course) which most people have read. Most 
people have read everything of which every one has heard, despite 
the rumours which have been spread as to a slight difficulty felt 
by the public at the private view of the Royal Academy as to the 
subject of the President's chief picture this year. But Boethius 
(as every one will remember) omits to notice one remarkable and 
fertile source form of derived from the 
newspa) ere are le who hold that the newspapers are 
the Soot of all evil, which if it be so, there must cotaialy be 
truth in homceopathy. For instance, it would be a very painful 
thing for gens de bien to go toa meeting of the Liberation Society. 
But when without trouble, and without incurring the danger of 
evil communications, a man can quietly read at his breakfast-table 
how Mr. Stansfeld takes credit to the Liberation Society for having 


“abolished the word toleration,” great is his delight, if he has 
apy sense of humour. The right honourable advocate of free- 
trade in the streets is perfectly right. The Liberation Society 
has abolished the word toleration, at least as far as it is itself 
concerned, and a very por achievement for a soi-disant Society 
of Christian men that is, The Society cannot tolerate the Church, 
and it announces that it won’t be tolerated by the Church, Such 
is the charity, such the meekness, of the political Dissenter. And 
we could not have known this, except, as hinted above, at a cost 
far too great to pay, without the newspaper ; and yet too many of 
us sneer at that newspaper. This is not just. 

But the pleasure derivable from those documents of which a 
modern writer has said in his haste that “the newspaper press 
does more harm than the invention of printing has ever done 
good ” is by no means limited to this instance. A newspaper may, 

a person in an optimist frame of mind, be described as a great 
engine for the condensation of boredom. For instance, it would, 
no doubt, not have been nearly so painful to spend an afternoon 
on Tuesday in the House of Commons as to spend an afternoon 
or evening on. Wednesday with the Liberationists; the same 
society would have been in part present, but it would bave been 
tempered and allayed. But still, five hours of discussion over a 
Franchise Bill which one side is not honest enough to avow that 
it cares nothing about, and the other side not strong enough to 
deposit in its proper waste-paper basket, could hardly be very 

ul to any one whose duty did not call him there. Faint and 
few are the relieving incidents on such occasions, and their zest is 
almost lost in the ocean of hypocrisy and twaddle. But in a 
newspaper report of reasonable fulness the tolerably practised eye 
can take the whole thing in in a few minutes, and appreciate 
all the pleasant jests, which show even in the dullest debate that 
humanity is never more human than in the House of Commons. 
The said eye runs lightly over fifty or sixty lines of oy ee 
print (alas! the ear cannot similarly run over fiye or six hundred 
or thousand words of insignificant utterance), and fixes at once on | 
Mr. Gladstone protesting his inexpressible impatience to begin 
redistribution. istribution is “ desirable, and even urgent” ; 
the Government have “a hearty wish and a full intention” to 
redistribute without loss of time. Yet somehow, though a couple 
of clauses and as many schedules added to the Bill would do this 
urgent and desirable business, would gratify this hearty wish and 
give effect to this full intention, the Government cannot somehow 
see their way to do it. They are dying for redistribution, but 
somehow they think it would be well just to wait a little before 
redistributing. How dreadful, for instance (it is Mr. Gladstone 
who speaks again), would it be “ if the labour of the House upon 
the Franchise Bill should be lost until the enactment of a 
distribution Bill!” Mr, Gladstone shudders at the thought, and 
yet the same thought surely suggests that the best possible 
way of preventing such a terrible thing would be to make the 
Franchise Bill and the Redistribution Bill one. Mr. Gladstone 
doesn't see that at all; in fact, if some former were 
forgotten, it might seem that the very idea had never occurred 
to him, and that he would bless the man who = osed it. Then 
in the paper we jump over Mr. Warton (which we could not 
have done without breach of privilege inthe House), and another 
consolation turns up in Mr, Labouchere. Mr. Labouchere, who 
ap to have set the entire force of a not inconsiderable in- 
ect and a very ingenious fancy to the task of reducing 
Radicalism ad absurdum, is ready to doanything for Mr. Gladstone 
if he will only have nothing to do with any amendments at all. 
The House of Commons is a place of discussion ; discussion is 
impossible without amendments, and Mr. Labouchere wishes all 
amendments, Liberal or Tory, friendly or hostile, limiting or ex- 
tending, to be summarily burked. This is freedom, this is. Then 
we take another and longer skip, and come once more to Mr. 
Gladstone. Even Mr. Gladstone has not often surpassed his pro- 
found and final, because incomprehensible, explanation of what is 
meant a distinction between borough and county franchise. 
“ That distinction,” said Mr. Gladstone, “ does not rest so much on 
what the franchise is which qualifies the man as on what the man 
himself is.” Somebody said “‘ Hear; hear!” to this, and indeed 
it is not obvious what else could be said, if anything could be said 
atall. Any other response would require a short treatise de ente 
hominis, e are not sure, however, that some one ought not to 
have got up and moved for a return of answers to the question 
“ What are you?” addressed to every existing and, under the Bill, 
future voter. There is, if we mistake not, a tract in existence 
entitled “ What am I?” and perhaps it might help such of the 
new voters as can read to answer the inquiry. From metaphysics, 
a column or two of the Times being overleapt, Mr. Gladstone 
passed to pleasantry, and “ hoped Mr. Lowther would not again 
entertain the House with his own personal history, and with 
references to the gallant manner in which he had at all times. 
maintained his principles.” Now if this is not a pretty good 
joke from Mr. Biedstone, who entertains the House (* engages 
its rapt attention” is the usual phrase of the party summary- 
writers next day) about once a week with selections from his 
personal history, demonstrations of the great moral worth of 


all parties to which he has belonged, and so forth, it is difficult 
to say what a pretty good joke is. And yet it might have been 
dearly bought by personal attendance on several hours of a debate 
on the word “ uniform,” which, interpreted by the laws of common 
sense, can refer only to the uniform desire of the Govertiment to 
remain in office. 

So much for Franchise Bills—a subject of unquestioned dryness, 
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in reference to which, as we have shown, these hours of dull 
debate can be condensed into minutes of excellent political 
comedy. But there is no need to stop here. Who, save a few 
persons who have access to political news and the personal friends 
of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Macliver, would have known, but for 
the newspapers, the delightful opinion of the Prime Minister about 
“free comment”? The Plymouth Liberal Association wrote to 
communicate the usual resolution which, though we have not 
seen it, no doubt said the usual things, in the usual way (as 
per eo Mr. Gladstone acknowledged it per private 
secretary. “‘ These proceedings of the Upposition respecting Vctes 
of Censure may,” Mr. Gladstone thinks, “ become the subject of 
free comment during the debate next week.” Now the phrase 
“free comment” is of itself, as has been said, delightful. It sug- 
gests that other charming form of speech common in the mouths 
of the feminine members of the lower classes—“ a few words” — 
it being in both cases perfectly well known what sort of comment 
and what sort of words are referred to. And observe, too, that 
Mr. Gladstone a tly objects to Votes of Censure as Votes of 
Censure. ing to this pleasing doctrine, an Opposition 
would seem to have the right to bring in one Vote of Censure 

Session (or is it per Parliament ?), and when that is defeated the 

vernment ought to be bothered no more. ‘The defeat of a Vote 
of Censure on the past is a to a vote of indemnity for 
the future; and, if a fresh blunder or crime causes fresh protest, 
the protest, and not the question whether there is reason for it, is 
to be the subject of free comment. So does an old offender in 
court occasionally consider it a subject for free comment (or even 
for boots) that he should be troubled with fresh inquiries into his 


One more instance of the recreation and consolation to be found 
in that much-reviled product of this so-called nineteenth century, 
the newspaper, and we have done. “ M. Ferry,” says a paper before 
us, “ may be ignorant of many things, but he is not quite so stupid 
as to imagine that the majority in the House [of Commons) is not 
proof against any number of telegrams from Khartoum. There 
may be some score who will refuse to vote that black is white; 
but, if Mr. Gladstone speaks them fair, they will not carry their 
opposition beyond abstention.” Now this citation does not come 
from our own irreverent columns, or from those of the St. James's 
Gazette, or from those of the 7imes, still less from those of any 
party organ of the Opposition; it comes from the Pall Mall. And 

nobody say that the Pali Mail, having taken a leading part in 
supporting General Gordon’s mission, is bound to be angry at his 
abandonment. That is so; but it is not all the fact or half the 
fun. Here is a Liberal, nottosay a Radical,newspaper, the Radical- 
Liberalism of which has never recently been impeached, roundly 
charging the Radical-Liberal majority of a Radical-Liberal 
Parliament with being proof against any number of facts and per- 
fectly ready to vote black white at a Radical-Liberal Minister's 
bidding. Ifthis is not, to adopt a highly picturesque and expres- 
sive comparison, “ more fun than a barrel of monkeys,’ we do 
not know what is. Somebody said that a true joke was no joke, 
but he was wrong. What the Pall Mail Gazette says is pertectly 
true, and it is an admirable joke—that is, if attention, as was 
explained on a former occasion, be kept strictly to the jocular side 
of the question. And perhaps that was what the ancient who 
made the remark about the “ sooth bourd,” after all, meant. 

Such are a very few consolations of newspaper reading derived 

from the newspapers of a few hours, and applied under the adverse 
circumstances of bad news from abroad and a Gladstonian Adminis- 
tration at home (which two things are indeed one), and a Franchise 
Bill, and stormy weather, and a multitude of Exhibitions, and the 
Liberation Society, and the Deceased Wife's Sister, and the news 
that the vintage has been knocked about yet another year in France 
by those abominable ill-tempered saints whom Master Francis men- 
tions, the saints who preside over hail, frost, rain, and other 
unpleasant atmospheric phenomena. They might have been multi- 
se many times, and they are accessible to anybody. Therefore 
let no one speak evil of newspapers unless he is not a laughing 
animal, or, which is the same thing, unless he is a sincere admirer 
of Mr, Gladstone. For this last luckless class there is, indeed, but 
little consolation, except in very carefully chosen periodicals, and 
in them only by sticking closely to the division lists and the lead- 
ing articles. A moment's rashness of “ cross-reading,” of straying 
into speeches or paragraphs, and there is no knowing what the 
fervent Gladstonian may ccme upon. The only consolation for 
him is, that he is probably too much of a Gladstonian to have any 
ayes to see what he does come upon. 


BOSSUET. 


OSSUET—*“ the last of the Tathers,” as he has been styled | 


by a pardonable anachronism, which, however, forgets 
Butler, not to mention others—is so conspicuous a figure both 
in literary and ecclesiastical history, and is so confessedly the 
typical representative and spokesman of the grandest epoch of the 
old Gallican Church, that it is not surprising to tind an elaborate 
rdevoted to him in the Quarterly Review. How far the 
writer's treatment of his theme can be considered felicitious will 
appear in the sequel, and meanwhile it is rather strange to find in 
the long list of works enumerated in the heading no mention 
made of Mrs.Sidney Lear’s Bussuet and his Contemporaries,reviewed 


as an orator, a controversialist, and a churchman may be allowed, 
but it isa little odd to be informed im limine that “the least 
appropriate aspect in which he can be viewed is that of a man of 
letters,” especially when we had been told only on the previous 
page that any impeachment on the greatness of Bossuet would 
naturally appear to a Frenchman as sacrilegious as it would to an 
Englishman to impugn the jame “of our nearly contemporary 
Milton.” For it is obviously only as being both literary men that 
any analogy can be traced between the two. Nor does the reason 

iven for this strange verdict add much to its plausibility. If 
| ent always or generally wrote “for an immediate practical 
purpose,” Cardinal Newman—if our memory serves us—has some- 
where made a very similar statement about his own writings ; 

et the reviewer, we presume, would hardly venture to dispute 
his Eminence’s claim to a high place among “ men of letters,’ 
though he, like Bossuet, has written “as a doctor of the 
Church.” In truth such an arbitrary canon as this judg- 
ment implies would make sad havoc of many illustrious literary 
reputations. Of Bossuet’s encyclopedic, if somewhat undi- 
gested, learning, which seems to have embraced almost the 
entire circle of knowledge attainable in his day, with the 
solitary exception of mathematics, for which he had a distaste, 
the reviewer says next to nothing. He is right however in pre- 
mising that Bossuet was eminently the child of his “ge and 
country, and that accordingly some acquaintance with cir- 
cumstances of his life is essential to an intelligent appreciation of 
his political and religious principles. And the following 
supplies on the whole a fair summary of the salient points to 
kept in mind :— 

It is important to remember that France was then but slowly recovering 
from the Sousbiens effects of the civil war of the League, object of 
which had been to extirpate the Huguenot party, and force both the Crown 
and the Church into unqualified submission to the Papal See. Nor must 
we overlook that in his own youth, through the senseless wars of the 
Fronde, Bossuet himself saw his country once more convulsed and the 
Crown humiliated ; while across the water he watched the English rebellion 
running its turbulent and fatal course, and shaking the thrones of Kurope 
with amazement and terror. Both his hereditary prepossessions, then, and 
the experiences of his youth, combined to foster in his mind the sentiment 
of absolute submission to the Crown as the only secure centre of national 
unity, and to root in him two invincible and life-long aversions ; on one 
side, to the reformed doctrines, which seemed in every nation where they 
found a footing to be a standing source of discord and weakness ; on the 
other, to the encroaching policy of the Popes, which menaced the royal 
prerogative, and thrust upon the Gallican Church a foreign and uncon- 
stitutional jurisdiction. 

It should be recorded to his honour that from earliest youth 
Bossuet was irreproachable in morals, at a period when unfor- 
tunately an ecelesiastical status, and even the highest dignities of 
the Church, afforded no sure guarantee for correctness of conduct. 
He had already as a boy of sixteen given promise of his oratorical 
wers, when called upon at a few minutes’ notice—a wager bei 

id on his success—to preach before a gay party assembled at 
midnight at the H6étel de Rambouillet, and not long afterwards 
the Bishop of Lisieux made him preach before a graver assem- 
blage, of bishops and learned men, among whom was the famous 
De Rancé, who has left on record the a produced by his 
discourse. He was forty-two when he delivered his t funeral 
oration on Henrietta Maria, the widow of Charles L, and about 
the same time he was appointed tutor to the Dauphin, an office he 
discharged for ten years with unwearied and conscientious dili- 

ence, but without gaining the affections or exercising much 
influence over the mind of a not very responsive pupil. It led 
however to his composing his Politics and yon on Universal 
History, on which Mr. Luckle has pronounced a verdict at least as 
narrow and one-sided as the work he so angrily condemns, 

In 1680, at the age of 53, Bossuet became Bishop of Meaux, 
having previously held and resigned the less important see of 
Condom. He retained Meaux to his death in 1704, but throughout 
that quarter of a century—as was said of a late English bishop of a 
suffragan See—he was really the virtual primate of the national 
Church. The reviewer discusses his policy with special reference 
to three burning questions of the day in France, the Gallican 
Liberties, the treatment of the Huguenots, and Quietism. There 
is too much unfortunately in his conduct of the two last affairs 
over which his warmest admirers must desire to cast a veil. 
On his handling of the quarrel with Rome opinions are apt to 
differ a good deal according to the theological standpoint of his 
critic, and the Quarterly reviewer betrays throughout too marked an 
animus to be an impartial or discriminating guide on such matters, 
We may havea word tosay onthesubject furtheron. Letitsufficehere 
to note that the first of the famous four Gallican articles, framed 
by Bossuet, ee repudiates all civil or temporal jurisdiction 
of the Pope, and therefore condemns the deposing power; the 
second ms the decrees of “the holy (Ecumenicai Council of 
Constance,” subjecting the Pope in spiritual causes to a General 
Council; the third limits his jurisdiction by the ancient canons 
of the Church and recognized national usages; the fourth declares 
his judgment “in matters of faith” to be subject to the consent 
of the Church. In the Protestant controversy Bossuet took a 
prominent part, and both his Exposition of the Catholic Faith and his 
well-known Variations of the Protestant Churches not only achieved 
a splendid literary success, but produced immediate results of 
a directly religious kind. It must be tted, though in view 
of the conditions of his age it is hardly to be wondered at, that he 
was not content to contine himself to such legitimate methods of 
theological warfare ; but whether or not he was directly respon- 


sume years ago in our columns. That he won his chief reputation | sible for the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, his own language 


misdeeds. 
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forbids us to doubt that the measure bad his hearty approval, 
though not the violence which followed on it. No doubt he could 
plead the excuse of his biographer that his error was shared by all 
the great men and public bodies of the kingdom, and indeed by 
the whole of France, not to say of Europe. He insists bim- 
self indeed justly enough in the Variations that the repression of 
— error by the secular arm was a principle on which 
Catholics and Protestants were agreed, and that he knew of two 
Christian sects ouly that denied it, the Socinians and Anabaptists; 
he might have added that their doctrine of toleration was 
probably prompted rather by weakness than by conviction, 
and that the Anabaptists at all events had shown little dis- 
ition to abide by it when they had the upper hand. 
allowance must also be made for the peculiar circum- 
stances of France in his own day, already noticed, which 
led the great majority of Frenchmen to identify patriotism 
with zealous maintenance of the established faith, and it is 
just to remember that he was gentle and conciliatory in deal- 
ing with Protestants in his own diocese. But still in a man of 
Bossuet’s commanding genius these excnses cannot be accepted as 
more than partial, especially when we recollect the iflerent 
line adopted by his contemporary and brother prelate, saintly 
¥énelon, who positively refused to comply with the King’s desire 
that he should preach to the Huguenots, unless the soldiers were 
first withdrawn, observing that by the military method of proselyt- 
ism they might doubtless bring flocks of converts to communion, 
whose conversion however would be worse than worthless. It is 
not pleasant to find Bossuet, on the other hand, in a funeral dis- 
course on the Chancellor Le Tellier, who with his dying hand 
had affixed the great seal to the fatal edict, after which he 
said Nunc dimittis, lauding to the skies “the piety of Louis,” 
as a new Constantine, Theodosius, Marcian, and Charlemagne, 
who “had confirmed the faith and exterminated the heretics.” 


And the mention of Fénelon recalls a still more question- 
Eagle of Meaux.” It is not 
quite fair to say with Mr. Lecky that, when “the question of the 


disinterestedness of the love we should bear to was agitated 
ide.” Most impartial ju of every religious sc 

will be disposed to endorse the judgment of the Quarterly re- 
viewer here, that, on the main issue at stake, Bossuet was substan- 
tially in the right ; “ the doctrine of pure love, with its apparent 
consequences . . . was too refined for common use. As t 
observed, it mistook earth for heaven, and exile fo home.” And 
Mme. Guyon, who, if a devout, was also a very foolish and flighty 
woman—whom St. Paul certainly would not have “suffered to 
teach ”—insisted on preaching her doctrine, in season and out of 
season, “for common use.” Still nothing can excuse the tyran- 
nical cruelty of her treatment at Bossuet’s urgent suggestion, or 
his ready credulity in listening to the silly slanders against her 
moral character. And far more deeply discreditable was his con- 
duct throughout the whole business towards Fénelon, though less 
disgraceful than that of his worthless kinsman, “the little nephew 
of a great uncle,” whom he employed as his emissary at Rome to 
bully the Pope into compliance with the dictates of the French 
Court, and for whose appointment to a bishopric he did not cease 
scheming to the last, though it was not granted till twelve years 
after his death. If the controversy exhibited the ignominious and 

isguised humiliation of the Court of Rome, under the arrogant 
and imperious dictation of “ the elder son of the Church,” it is also 
too true that “the worst side of Bossuet’s character was drawn out 
by the strife.” 

It is ter to turn to his threefold celebrity as an 
orator, @ controversialist, and a great ecclesiastical statesman. On 
the first point there is little new to be said; perhaps there is 
something rather stilted and grandiose about fie duane at 
times, though the reviewer seems to us hardly to do it justice. 
Meanwhile it is interesting to learn that he did not, like Massillon, 
Bourdaloue, and the great French preachers of the day generally, 
write his discourses in full and learn them by heart, But drew 
up outlines and notes, to be filled up in delivery, special parts 
only being written out, as is—we believe—the general custom of 
great s whether on sacred or secular themes, To enter on 
a detailed criticism of Bossuet’s controversial position would be 
very like entering on a discussion of the controversy between Rome 
and Protestantism, and that would be obviously out of place here. 
It would be difficult perhaps to state the case, as it stood in the 
seventeenth century, between the rival creeds more effectively than 
Bossuet has done from his own point of view; to say that he 
does not meet scientific, historical, and other difficulties which 
at that day nobody dreamed of, is no disparagement to his 
acuteness, though it may make much of his argument obsolete. 
. But after all Bossuet was greatest as an ecclesiastical statesman, 
and the reviewer's estimate of him in that capacity is per- 
ceptibly not appreciated. Ile maintains, if we rightly under- 
stand him, that Bossuet’s Gallicanism was rendered “ illogical” 
and almost absurd by his adhesion to the See of Rome as the 
divine centre of unity. “To the marrow he was a Catholic, 
according to his understanding of Catholicism; and that under- 
standing involved a view of the Papacy which is radically incon- 
sistent with his other principles. From the tradition of the Church 
he dared not recede ; and that tradition assigned to the occu- 
pant of St. Peter's Chair an impregnable foundation for the very 
autocracy against which Bossuet so vigorously protested.” That 
is of course the ultramontane reading of Church history, but 
to assume it is to assume the very point in dispute, not in 


Bossuet’s day only, but for several centuries, between the rival 
age in the Church. Gallicanism, in much the same sense as 
anderstood it, had already been a moot point for more than 
two centuries, ever since the great Council of Constance, and its 
advocates argued, with at least as much plausibility as their oppo- 
nents, that it represented “ the traditions of the Church” in a far 
more remote venerable antiquity. It is quite legitimate again 
for Anglican controversialists to contend—though the contention 
is not essential to the Anglican position—that “ between Ultra- 
montane servitudes and Anglican independence the Gallican 
Liberties were an illogical halting-place,” but to assume this as a 
self-evident truism, in a paper not professedly controversial but 
critical, is to decide offhand a controversy bristling with dis- 
puted points, historical and theological, of which the writer betrays 
ne inkling, and to condemn offhand a long line of illustrious 
Churchmen and divines, to whose names he makes no reference. 
His one argument has at least the merit of an exquisite simplicity ; 
“the brand of heresy has been stamped upon it (Gallicanism) by 
the Vatican [Council], and within the entire obedience of Rome, 
Ultramontanism has triumphed and reigns supreme.” As a state- 
ment of present fact, this would have been truer ten years ago 
than now; as to serve the purpose of the argu- 
ment it must include a forecast of the future—it is still more open 
to dispute; but we care not to intrude on Dr. Cumming’s vacant 
throne. Whatever may or may not come to hereafter, it is 
sufficiently “ illogical”—to adopt the reviewer's own chosen term— 
to infer that Bossuet’s position as formulated in 1682 was untenable, 
because two centuries afterwards it was ‘“ branded with heresy ” 
by a very questionable vote—questionable, we mean, in the manner 
of extorting it, for with its abstract justice we are not concerned 
—of a skilfully drilled assembly, passed under strong coercion, 
and in the teeth of the vigorous protests of all the leading 
spokesmen of that same hierarchy of which Bossuet was once 
e acknowledged leader. There is more force in the reviewer's 
comment on the “ imperious and resolute immobility of thought ” 
which distinguished him from Pascal, but the comparison of two 
men, of perhaps equal genius but utterly unlike in every other 
respect, is scarcely a happy one. Bossuet was not, never 
claimed to be, a philosopher, as neither was Pascal an orator or 
a statesman. To say that words of Pascal survive which etill 
speak to the hearts of all men, while “no one now takes practical 
account of ” the writings of Bossuet, is much like saying that 
Locke is still read, while “ no one now takes practical account of” 
the political theories of Burke. Philosophy, if it is good for any 
time, must be good for all times; politics, polemics, and preaching 
necessarily vary from age to age. It is true that the horizon of 
Bossuet was limited, and that “human intelligence, in its pro- 
gress, has outwitted him.” Will the reviewer tell us how many 
there have been of the greatest intellects the world has seen—and 
we are not prepared to elevate Bossuet to that supreme distinc-~ 
tion—of whom the same might not as justly be aflirmed ? 


MILKING TELEGRAMS. 


hag action brought by the Central News Agency against the 
Eastern Telegraph Company, the Exchange ‘'elegraph Com- 
pany, Sir James Anderson, and Mr. Benjamin Smith, has disclosed 
a very interesting and a very diversitied story. It is almost an 
illustration of Quidguid agunt homines, It is a narrative of ad- 
venture, of pluck, of enterprise, of despatch—nay, of more de~ 
spatches than one. There is in it a spice of romance, and if the 
evidence for the plaintiffs had been true, there would have 
been in it a good deal more than a spice of iraud. The glories 
of the Special Correspondent have been celebrated by many pens, 
not least frequently or least eloquently by his own. The profession 
can never, from the nature of the case, lack a sacred bard. Its 
members would not be doing their duty if they did not describe in 
more or less highly-coloured language their own performances. 
Nevertheless it is impossible to read the testimony of Mr. Burleigh 
in the present case, which was given with perfect simplicity and 
an entire absence of ostentation, without feeling some pride at the 
spirit displayed by Englishmen in this, as in every other walk of 
life. Mr. Burleigh was sent out to Egypt by the Central News. 
He was with Lord Wolseley’s forces when the assault upon Arabi's 
ition was made, and he was present at the battle of Tel-el- 
ebir. He accompanied the Royal Irish, thinking, he says, that 
they were sure to be well to the fore. They were, and so was Mr. 
Burleigh. Lookiog about him with perfect coolness under tire he 
saw what happened, and galloped off with the information to tele- 
graph home. It may be as well before going further to consider 
what Mr. Burleigh had done. He had secured tor himself, and, 
as he thought, consequently for his employers, the earliest in- 
telligence of an event, in which not this country only, but the 
whole of Europe, was deeply interested. Whatever may be 
thought of the policy which led to Tel-el-Kebir, it is impossible 
to doubt that the anxiety for news of it was eayer and in- 
tense. By his own courage and sagacity, Mr. Burleigh was 
enabled to send an account of it before any one else, and within 
a very short 2 so of time indeed. He was a long way ahead of 
the official telegram. The engagement was fought at daybreak ; 
and at a tiwe variously estimated, but at all events early in 
the morning, Mr. Burleigh’s message was despatched. Yet it 
was not the first to be published in this country. The 
earliest account of Tel-el-Kebir actually — in England was 
described as having been received by Exchange Telegraph 
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‘Company, which had not only no Correspondent at the front, 
but no Correspondent in t at all. The question how this 
came about is what the Lord Chief Justice and a special jury 
have been engaged in investigating. Few more serious issues 
have come before a court of justice in our time. In one sense, of 
course, it does not matter to the public who sends the news, so 

as the news comes, One man was as competent as another 
to say that Arabi’s army, or rabble, had been crashed at Tel-el- 
Kebir. The picturesque details were of far less consequence than 
the bare fact. But it is competition which ensures that early and 
authentic intelligence shall be received. A monopolist cares 
nothing for the public interest, either in journalism or anything 
else, Competition, again, to be effective, must be fair. What the 
Central News complained of was that the contents of their tele- 
— had been deliberately intercepted and stolen by unscrupulous 
rivals, 

is a Company formed for the se of supplying the public 
through the with all of interest at 
home and abroad. In pursuance of that object, it sent Mr. 
Burleigh to Egypt. The Exchange Telegraph Company is an 
association of a similar kind, which had, however, no Correspondent 
in Egypt. One of the Directors, if not the principal Director, cf 
the Exchange Telegraph Company was, in the autumn of 1882, Sir 
James Anderson. Sir James Anderson was also Managing Director of 
the Eastern Telegraph Company, by which all telegraphic messages 
from pt were necessarily sent. The chief officer of the 
Telegraph Company at Alexandria was Mr. Benjamin Smith. 
Telegrams from the interior of Egypt through Alexandria, 
and Mr. Smith had access to their contents. It was his 
practice to read them, and to inform Sir James Anderson 
in England of what he read. For this purpose a system of 
* service ” was established which had precedence 
over all others. “Diocles” was the name by which the Ex- 
change Company was known in the offices of the Eastern 
Telegraph, and “ Expedite messages to Diocles ” was printed up 
in the offices of the latter association. On the arrival of Mr. 
Burleigh’s telegram at Alexandria, Mr. Benjamin Smith forthwith 

imself acquainted with it, and telegraphed it to Sir James 
Anderson. While this service message was being sent, Mr. 
Burleigh’s m was detained, and thus the Exchange Telegraph 
Company, of which Sir James Anderson was Managing Director, 
obtai the earliest information of the battle of Tel-el-Kebir. 
Such was the -_ story told by the witnesses for the plaintiffs, and 
it hung remarkably together. The Central News has itself 
passed through the fire of hostile criticism, and did not in the 
opinion of purists in such matters come out altogether unscathed. 
Its habit of “expanding” telegrams might, perhaps, be defended 
as a with the opposite practice of compression, so 
freely and beneficially applied to the Parliamentary and other 

es of able orators. Something, again, must be filled in 
at the office, and it has been contended that to draw the line 
at stops and particles is pedantic and narrow-minded. How- 
ever that may be, the present case is altogether different. It 
was no question of exaggerating simple facts, of colouring prosaic 
narratives, and putting inferences drawn at home in place of asser- 
tions made on the spot. The charge here was one of moral, if 
not of legal, theft. Even the wise could scarcely call it convey- 
ing. A graver accusation has seldom been made against business- 
men. The public had obviously the strongest interest in seeing 
the sifted to the are 4 more or less at the 

of these news agencies, C) on their integrity, or we 
should not care to read what they biish, But the sort af tricks 
which the Exchange Telegraph Company has been accused of 
playing are = to destroy all confidence in those who could 
stoop to them. There isno room for dispute here as to the degree 
or amount in or to which plagiarism is admissible, if it be dis- 
creetly and artistically perpetrated. The wholesale appropriation 


- of valuable news collected by the labour and capital of another to 


that other’s direct detriment is conduct which cannot be “ glozed 
with a text,” or explained in a periphrasis. Honourable men 
have only one word for it, and that word is both short and dis- 
agreeable. Whether Mr. Burleigh was justified in obtaining 
evidence against the defendants by bribing one of their servants 
ae 4 be questionable, but is perhaps scarcely relevant. 

. It is, of course, absurd to measure the damages which a plaintiff 
has received by the amount specified in his statement of claim. 
The two have often no sort of relation. But the ten thousand 
pounds demanded by the Central News would scarcely have been 
excessive if they made out their case. The action is interest- 
ing, if on no other ground because it is believed to be the first 
of the kind which has ever been brought. The plaintiffs had con- 
sequently some difficulty in shaping their claim so as to avoid 
being met at the outset by some legal objection which could not 
be got over, They said that the defendants promised to convey 
all messages entrusted to them with secresy and speed, and that 
they broke their contract in both respects. But in any case they 
oa that the Exchange Company had enjoyed the advantage of Mr. 
Burleigh’s telegram, and was therefore liable to pay for it. They 
further charged conspiracy, but the Chief Justice ruled that 
there was no evidence of it. It is obvious that for the pur- 

ses of the case there was very little real distinction to be 
drawn between the two Ovompanies with which Sir James 
Anderson was connected. It wasessential to the argument of the 
Central News that on acted in concert, or rather collusion, with 
the intention and result of fraudulently benefiting the Exchange 


Company at the expense of the Central News. The suspicion of 
the Central News that its messages were being tampered with 
was first excited in a curious way. One Atti Hassan had been 
hanged for the murder of two Englishmen in the riots which pre- 
ceded the bombardment of Alexandria. The Central News described 
the cutting down of his body by natives, who were said to haye 
buried it in the tomb of a holy Sheikh. The story was contradicted 
in a country paper, and the Central News telegraphed to Alexandria 
to make further inquiry. ‘The telegram elicited a repetition and 
confirmation of the account; but it also had other consequences, 
of a more = Central wind 
searcely had the inquir nm sent when the Exchange Telegra: 
Company published = statement, as from Alexandria, that the 
ony was true. No explanation of this strange coincidence could 
be obtained by the Central News, but the charge of fraud has 
been definitely withdrawn. Questions asked about the announce- 
ment of the victory at Tel-el-Kebir did, indeed, meet with a 
prompt response. The Exchange Company, it was said, had 
Correspondent at the seat of military operations, and he had been 
so fortunate as to anticipate Mr. Burleigh. Mr. Burleigh, how- 
ever, being communicated with, denied the existence of any such 
Correspondent ; and the Central News failed to procure either his 
name or a copy of his message. 

There is an old saying, which is often illustrated, that one story 
is true until another is told. The defence of the Eastern Tele- 
graph Company was no less curious and interesting than the 
plaintiff’s case. They did not deny that the news of the battle 
which they sent to the Exchange Company was taken from a 
telegram sent over their wires. But they said that that telegram 
was not Mr. Burleigh’s. This would of course be a complete 
answer to the action brought by the Central News. It would 
scarcely in itself absolve the Eastern Telegraph Company from 
the oye imputation of betraying its customers by tamperi 
with their messages. The Company, it should in fairness be said, 
went much further than that. They did not merely allege that 
the Central News was not the party aggrieved. They contended 
that they derived their sede # from a ager source, and that 
therefore no injury was done to any one. this view they were 
supported by Lord Chief Justice, who took from the first a 
very strong, some might say an unjudicially strong, line in favour 
of the defendants. In Lord Coleridge’s opinion the case was 
settled by the evidence of Sir Charles Wilson, who had charge of 


the Intelligence Department in Egypt during the cam . Sir 
Charles Wilson telegraphed news of the battle to Sir Edward 


Malet at Alexandria, and it is from that message that the Eastern 
Telegraph Company professed to have derived their information. 
Mr. Benjamin Smith admitted that, as soon as he saw Sir Charles 
Wilson’s telegram, he at once forwarded its contents to Sir James 
Anderson, whom he knew only as Managing Director of the 
Eastern Telegraph Company, and not as connected with the 
Exchange a Sir Charles Wilson’s message Mr. Smith 
regarded as public property, inasmuch as it contained news of 
universal interest, and as Sir Edward Malet, immediately after 
receiving it, posted it ip in the Ramleh Palace. To explain the 
resemblance between Mr. Burleigh’s telegram and that published 
by the Exchange Company, Sir Charles Wilson was called, and 
he said that in his official capacity he had authority to read 
all telegrams, and had, no doubt, read Mr. Burleigh’s, though. he 
had previously heard of the engagement from another source. 
Mr Seuioushs Smith stoutly denied that he had delayed Mr, 
Burleigh’s message, explaining that it would have reached its 
destination earlier if Mr. Burleigh had been less copious, or if he 
had sent the facts first, and his comments on them afterwards, 
Examination certainly shows greater similarity between the 
Exchange Company and Sir Charles Wilson than between Mr. 
Burleigh and the Exchange te gg Neither Sir Charles Wilson 
nor Sir Edward Malet appears to have felt any objection to the 
divulging of Sir Charles's telegram. Lord took the 
very unusual and somewhat irregular course of ing a letter 
from Sir Gharles Wilson in explanation of his evidence, and 
threatened to adjourn the trial for Sir Edward Malet’s attendance, 
if Sir Edward’s correspondence with Mr, Smith was objected to, 
He thus did everything in his power to assist the defendants, 

But they did not require much help, The simple explanation 
which they offered ly disposed of the whole case, though they 
would have done better to offer it before they came into court. The 
plaintiff's counsel had to recede from a great portion of their own» 
contention, and to admit that one of their principal witnesses was 
perjured. The jury found that the Exchange Company’s message 
was taken from Sir Charles Wilson’s, and that Mr. Burleigh’s 
telegram had been neither appropriated nor delayed by the defen- 
dants. Thus the charge of fraud legally breaks down, It ap- 
pears that the Central News telegram, if it was milked at all, was 
milked through the medium of Sir Charles Wilson's, and this, it 
seems, is legal. Whether it is not only legal but satisfactory is a 
further question. 


MR. HENRY IRVING’S AMERICAN TOUR. 


OF the three distinguished Englishmen who set out to invade. 
the United States of America in the early autumn of last 
year, Lord Coleridge made the shortest stay and was the first to 
come back; Mr. Matthew Arnold lingered longer, and was de- 
livered of three lectures, and returned home laden with spoil; Mr... 
Henry Irving paid the longest visit, and travelled the furthest, 
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and was the last to set sail for England. In one sense, at least, 
the visit of Mr. Irving was more important than the visits of Lord 
Coleridge and of Mr. Matthew Arnold. The Lord Chief Justice 
of England and one of the best of English critics went to the United 
States alone, and they represented themselves only. But Mr. 
Irving was accompanied by Miss Ellen Terry and by the whole of 
the and strong company of the Lyceum Theatre, with the 
noble scenery and elaborate properties which we are accustomed 
to see at the London theatre which Mr. Irving directs with so 
much shrewdness and with so high an artisticaim. The visit of the 
Lyceum Theatre company, headed by Miss Terry and Mr. Irving, was 
thus more representative than the visit of the other English celebrities 
which or accompanied it. The ormances given in 
America by the Lyceum Theatre company have been fairly repre- 
sentative of the best that England to offer in the way of 
theatrical entertainment, It is pleasant to know that these per- 
formances have been abundantly successful from a pecuniary point 
of view, and that their many artistic qualities have been frankly 
and fully recognized by the American playgoing public. 

As good evidence as one could wish of the hearty welcome and 
prompt success of Mr. Irving, Miss Terry, and the Lyceum com- 
pany generally is to be found in the fact that the route of the 
company had to be rearranged so that a return visit could be paid 
to the principal cities. The first performances were of course 

iven in New York, and from New York the company went to 

ton, Philadelphia, and Chicago; and in all these cities a 
second engagement had to be made at the sacrifice of promised 
performances in smaller towrs. Neither Hamlet nor Much Ado 
about Nothing was acted during the original engagement 
in New York, the four weeks of which were taken up with Zhe 
Bells, Charles 1., The Lyons Mail, The Belles Stratagem, 
Louis XI., and The Merchant of Venice. It was in Philadelphia 
that Mr. Irving first acted Hamlet in America, and it was in 
Boston that Mr, Irving and Miss Terry gave their first perform- 
ances in America in Much Ado about Nothing. These two plays 
were reserved for the second engagement in New York, but such 
‘was the immediate and lasting success of Much Ado about Nothing 
that Hamlet, although repeatedly announced and as often post- 
poned, was finally abandoned, and Mr. Irving left the United 
tates without having had an opportunity of acting Hamlet in the 
chief city of the New World. There can be no stronger proof of 
success this, except the announcement that Miss Terry, Mr. 
Irving, and the Lyceum company return to America next autumn 
for another seven months’ tour of the United States. There are 
even rumours afloat that Mr. Irving contemplates the erection of a 
theatre in New York, and that he may hereafter divide his year 
between England and America. All English travellers in the 
United States bear witness to the warmth of their welcome at the 
hands of the Americans; and it is a rare thing when a traveller 
has experienced this warm welcome once that he does not long to 
repeat the experiment. Terrapin and canvas-backs and gumbo are 
enticing delicacies ; and there is perhaps some magic quality in the 
sparkling water of the Croton Aqueduct in New York, as in the 
assigns the property of bringi ck to taste again and again 
tasted once. bu, boira. 

It is at once amusing and instructive to notice how the American 
<ritics ont through the same phases of opinion in regard to Mr. 
Henry Irving as an actor—from doubt to ardent admiration— 
which we have seen in the English critics. In London the process 
of conversion from hostility to respect has sometimes seemed slow 
and laborious as Mr. Irving appeared in one part after another. In 
New York the operation was of necessity very much more rapid 
from the circumstances of the case, play following play in quick 
succession, and giving no time for adverse opinion to solidify into 

judice. There were doubts after Mr. Irving's first appearance 
an New York, which was in Tie Bells. These doubts were not 
wholly and altogether removed after his performance of his next 
pert, Charles I, But thoy slowly resolved themselves away as 
Mail and Louis XI. followed. It was in these two 
plays that Mr. Irving made his most pronounced success person- 
ally and as an actor in the United States. And of these 
two plays Louis XJ. has plainly been the more popular, in spite 
of its aes thinness, because it affords the actor most 
striking opportunities, of which he avails himself to the utmost ; 
indeed, we incline to the opinion that it is in this play that Mr. 
Irving has had his moments of highest achievement in the United 
States. The popularity of Louis XJ. is the more remarkable in 
that Miss Ellen Terry does not appear init. In The Lyons Mail, 
in the dual character of the G Man and the Bad Man, Mr. 
Irving achieved a success second only to his success in Lowis XJ. 
The only objection we have heard urged against this double per- 
formance was to the Good Ag 
good, so very, ve , that he is altogether too or this 
earth, and that, Any it is a great artistic blemish t to remedy 
the judicial error, and to spare Lesurques’s life when there was so 
excellent an opportunity of getting rid of him for ever. 

In spite of the personal success of Mr. Irving in Tie Lyons Mail 
and in Louis XJ., and in spite of his lesser success in The Bells 
and in The Belle's Stratagem, there has been expressed now and 
again a feeling of regret that he should waste his ingenuity and 
his high histrionic intelligence on plays of so little signiticance and 
of go little value. It is really in the two 8 ian plays which 
Mr. Irving Dy rapes in New York, in The Merchant of Venice 
and in Much Ado about Nothing, that Mr. Irving's extraordinary 
skill as a manager and as a stage-manager has been seen to its 


fullest advantage. The Merchant of Venice has not been acted of late 
in New York, save by Mr. Edwin Booth and the strolling com- 
pany which has lent him inadequate support. The symmetrical 
and artistic presentment of the play at the Star Theatre by the 
Lyceum company received. instant and ample appreciation at 
the hands of the public. Even in the best days of Mr. Booth’s 
theatre The Merchant of Venice had not been put on the stage 
in better style, and of acertainty it had not then been better 
acted in its minor parts, all of direct importance and significance 
in Shakspeare’s comedy. It was at Booth's Theatre, too, that the 
most recent performances were given in New York of Much Ado 
about Nothing; but, in spite of the vigour and grace of Mr. 
Booth’s Benedick—more robust and more of a roysterer than Mr. 
Irving's presentation of the character—the earlier production was 
less effective than the later, because Mr. Irying’s company js 
stronger and more varied than was Mr. Booth’s, and more especi- 
ally because there is in Mr. Irving’s company a most charming and 
winsome representative of Beatrice in the n of Mi > Ellen 
Terry. It is in the fine and rich performance of these two plays— 
The Merchant of Venice and Much Ado about Nothing—as we have 
already said, that the press and public of New York, and indeed 
of the other chief cities of the United States, have seen the 
highest achievement of Mr. Irving as a manager; and it is with 
the greatest interest, therefore, that they look forward to the 
representation of a third Shakspearian comedy by the Lyceum 
company. Mr. Irving has already announced his intention of 
producing Twelfth Night during his forthcoming season in London, 
with Miss Ellen Terry as Viola, and with Mr. Irving himself 
as Malvolio. After the performances of Twelfth Night at the 
Lyceum Theatre here the scenery and costumes and properties 
will be sent to America, that the play may be produced there 
with the same completeness which characterizes all Mr, Irving's 
revivals in his own theatre. Since the death of Adelaide Neilson 
the only Viola before the American public has been Mme. 
Modjeska, whose representation of the part, highly interesting as 
it was, and highly intelligent as are all the performances of this 
delightful actress, was, however, quite as un-lnglish and as un- 
Sha ian as Signor Salvini’s performance of Hamlet. As 
Malvolio no actor has made any mark of late years, and Mr. 
Irving’s performance of a character rich in unconscious comedy 
may be anticipated with a pure joy. 

‘he second American tour of Mr, Irving, Miss Terry, and the 
Lyceum company will begin at Quebec on the last day of Sep- 
tember next. The company will appear in Boston for three wee 
in October, and again for two weeks in February. It will act in 


| Philadelphia for a fortnight in December, and for a week again in 


February. 


And it will saest in New York for four weeks in 
November, and again for 


our weeks in March. 


ARCHAZOLOGY AT CAMBRIDGE. 


as festival which was celebrated last Tuesday at Cambridge 
may be truly said to mark an epoch in the history of one of 
our two greatest Universities. Even in these days of short memories, 
many who witnessed the opening of the new branch of the Fitz- 
william Museum must have recalled with wonder the spirit which 
hardly a generation would have made such a celebration im- 
sible. It is true learning, and the dignity of the scholar’s 
ife, have never failed to be recognized at Cambridge; but the 
conception of learning was till a recent time pitiably narrow, when 
compared with the broad ideas of those who shaped the modern 
University system of Germany. Still, all intellectual culture has a 
natural tendency to expand itself. A man who works sincerely even 
on narrow lines finds, as he gets on in his work, that he lacks 
something which others have acquired, and which he himself has 
failed to learn. And he finds that in order to supplement what 
is wanting in himself he has to go to men whose opinions and 
associations are widely different from his own. All real thought 
and study tend to get broader. The objects of all thought and 
study are so interlaced that no one branch of knowledge can grow 
far without crossing another. So long as the spirit of investi- 
gation is alive, however limited it may at first be in its range, it is 
certain to move on from one subject to another, and to grow by 
what it feeds on. There is still undoubtedly much to be done in 
order to make the studies prosecuted in the older Universities as 
catholic as we should wish them to be. But it is no longer the 
case that, in order to find competent instruction in many important 
branches of knowledge, the English student is forced to leave his 
native country and to acquire a foreign language. There is still 
much to be bettered among us, in this respect, as those who have 
done most to widen the range of our studies are often saying, One 
still opens a German Universitéts-Calendar with a feeling of envy 
at the manifold opportunities which are offered to the young 
German of acquiring knowledge of every kind, and, which is 
not less important, of acquiring it first from one eminent teacher, 
then from another who perhaps views his subject from a wholly 
different standpoint, and then again froma third. When once 
the full significance of this latter aspect of the question is under- 
stood we shall assuredly see a change in the habits of Universi 
life in this country. As it is, = | who have passed throu, 
Oxford and Cambridge go abroad and spend a year or two at one 
or more foreign schools of learning, and do so with the greatest 
Fw ae But want of means and the necessity to begin at once 
the bread-winning work of life make this impossible for the majority 
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of students. Still the movement in England is all in the forward 

direction, and no more striking evidence of it could be found than 

2 opening of the new adjunct to the Fitzwilliam Museum last 
esday. 

The new building lies near to, and behind, Peterhouse and 
the Fitzwilliam. The space at the disposal of the architect, 
Mr. Basil Champneys, was limited, and did not admit of the 
effect which he has attained in other buildings in Cambridge; 
but he has made the best and most practical use of it. Beside 
the lecture-room, in which the opening ceremony was held, 
stand, on the one hand, the museum of classical and, on the 


other, that of general archeology. In the former are collected 


casts of the most important remains of Greek and Roman plastic 
art now scattered among the many galleries of Europe, in- 
cluding some of the most important of those recently discovered. 
It is only by means of such collections that ancient sculpture can 
be properly studied. In none of the great galleries of original 
works can the development of classical sculpture be half as well 
seen as in a judicious selection of copies taken from among them 
all and assembled together on one spot. For teaching purposes 
such a collection as is now made at Cambridge, and as we hope 
will be multiplied throughout the country, is indispensable. No 
reading and no verbal instruction can dispense with the actual 
sight of a work of art. It must be there before the eye, 
either in the original or in a fair copy, before we can know 
anything about it. It is true that a man may learn to talk 

libly and plausibly about it by reading and yr on his 
ancy. We remember the case of a man who playfully, in 
the last days of April some years ago, drew up an imaginary 
critique of the pictures in the Royal Academy for that year. 
The illusion was perfect, All the familiar qualities of one 
‘well-known artist were brought before us. We seemed to see 
the pictures on the walls ; we seemed to admire the discriminative 
‘skill of the critic (who was, in fact, no bad judge in such 
matters) in showing us how here success was attained, and how 
here the painter had attained and there had fallen short of his high 
ideal. But none of the pictures were ever really painted. And 
we can recall another case in which a practised art-critic, without 
ever having seen it, maintained in a periodical of high reputa- 
tion the authenticity of a disputed picture of the time of the 
Renaissance against those who had studied it with care and 
who held it not to be genuine. So easily does imposture 
entwine itself with art-criticism. But for a real knowledge, 
and, we may ay, for even an intelligent appreciation, of art, and 
especially of plastic art, such collections as that just opened 
at Cambridge are of the first importance. In sculpture the cast 
far more truly represents the original than all but the very 
best copies in painting. Owing to the difficulty of reproducing 
colour and the thousand nuances which, in pictorial art, go to 
make up facial expression, most copies of great pictures only move 
the resentment of those who love the originals, In sculpture the 
cast comes far nearer to the original work, and serves only to re- 
awaken the pleasure with which we first saw it. Few, again, of 
those who love art can see all the chief collections in Europe, and 
few of those who can are able to carry away in their memories a 
vivid and exact record of all that they have seen. For the study 
of classical art, in all its forms and developments, such a collec- 
tion as this is better than any one of the great galleries of Europe, 
because it shows in a methodical form, as they cannot do, the 
course of this art from its earliest to its latest stages. 

The opening of the new branch museum off most plea- 
santly. The Vice-Chancellor having called on Professor Colvin to 
ee the latter explained at considerable length the history and 
objects of the new archeological movement at Cambridge; and Mr. 
James Russell Lowell, who followed in a speech full of tact and 
brilliance, was able to say, with justifiable pride, that no small 
share in that movement was due to his countryman, the present 
director of the Fitzwilliam Museum, Dr. Charles Waldstein, who 
has for four years been working with equal zeal and success in 
winning for this subject its due recognition in the University. 
Sir Frederick Leighton spoke for the Royal Academy, and Mr. 
Newton for the British Museum, The conclusion of iis speech, 
in which he said that one of the things that he had most desired 
all through his life had that day come to pass, will linger long 
in the memories of those who heard it. Mr. E. B. Tylor, 
with a pleasantry fully appreciated by the audience, told them 
that archeology was after all only a branch of anthropology 
(on which subject the students at Oxford have now the ad- 
vantage of his teaching), and threatened them, if they did not 
behave themselves wit —s towards the greater science, 
with being squeezed into the last chapter of all books on anthro- 
pology. Mr. E. A. Freeman amused, but did not surprise, his 
audience by suggesting that the Elgin marbles ought to be carried 
back to Athens, and their place supplied by plaster casts. He 
would doubtless also denude the National Gallery of all pictures 
except those by English masters, and have their places taken by 
copies. ‘These gambols of the learned Professor of History at 
Oxford were not, however, taken seriously by anybody present. 
We want in England as many original masterpieces as we can 
get; but we want also to supply the place of those which we have 
not, and to multiply those that we have, in order that Greek art 
may ke properly understood. Near as casts can come to the 
original, there is still a difference between the best copy and the 
marble as it came from the hands of Phidias. In the interests of 
Greek art it is good that, while much of the best remains on Greek 
evil, much also is scattered over Europe. It is thus not only 


in a safety which it would not find in its native home, but 
it is put within the reach of the world at large. Among others 
who spoke on Tuesday last at Cambridge may be mentioned the 
names of Lord Houghton, Professor Jebb, and Dr. Charles 
Waldstein. 

The new branch of the museum, as we have said, is devoted 
to general as well as classical archeology. The Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society has here placed what it has gathered of Saxon 
and Koman remains collected in the districts of Cambridge. Casts. 
from the forgotten cities of Central America taken by Mr. 
Maudsley are also to be found in the collection, and Baron von 
Hiigel, who will take charge of the general d ment of 
archeology, has contributed much material of great interest from 
the South Sea Islands. The collections, valuable as they are still, 
are at present only in their infancy. We have only to remember 
what the British Museum and the National Gallery once were, 
and what they now are, to see how a movement set on foot with 
energy and intelligence may develop. The present movement in 
Cambridge could not be under better guidance than that of those 
who now lead it. Even at present the objects exhibited in the 
new building are not by any means all that the Museum owns: 
and, as time goes on, the diligence and liberality of those interested 
in archeological research will not fail to add to it fresh treasures. 
For the present, we can only most heartily congratulate the 
University on the acquisition which it has made to its educational 
resources, and trust that more and more every branch of human 
knowledge may be as well represented in Cambridge as in any 
other University in the world. 


PRINCE KUNG. 


O*XE of those killing frosts which occur in the career of most 
statesmen, more especially in Eastern empires, has fallen 
upon Prince Kung. As to the exact cause of his disgrace, 
whether it be due to the failure of his negotiations in Tonquin or 
to the intrigues of his enemies, we have no authoritative state- 
ment. We see only the puppets on the stage of Chinese politics, 
and can but vaguely guess at the forces which pull the wires. Now 
and again we see a prominent figure struck down ; but of how the 
bolt was forged which laid him low, or whose was the hand 
which loosed it, we know nothing. Rumour says that peculation 
and mismanagement of affairs were the principal causes of the 
Prince’s fall, and though these, either separately or conjointly, are 
good and sufficient grounds for the dismissal of a Minister, yet it is 
quite possible that they may be but the stalking-horses improvised 
by his enemies to compass his overthrow. The venality of Chinese 
mandarins is almost universal, and though Prince K has 
always been held to be comparatively clean-handed, it would 
doubtless be far from difficult to bring evidence of an itching palm 
against him. As to the charge of political mismanagement, the 
course of events in Tonquin is enough to give colour to it, and it 
is probably this which is weighing him down to the ground. 

he report that consciousness of di had induced the 
Prince to commit suicide is fortunately without foundation. Had 
it been true, the event would be of the highest importance, as 
showing that the Prince, and those with whom he had been accus- 
tomed to act, believe the political tide running against them 
to be of such strength that their official careers must be con- 
sidered as virtually over, and all attempts to stem the current to 
be useless. ‘The Prince has held office too long, and has been 
temporarily — of his official honours too often, to let a mere 
turn in the wheel of fortune disturb his mental equilibrium. 
Twice has the Peking Gazette proclaimed to the world his disgrace 
and deposition, as a warning to proud and ambitious servants of 
the “Son of Heaven,” and as often has he, Antsus-like, risen from 
his fall stronger than ever. 

With the exception of these very brief intervals, the Prince has 
directed the destinies of the Empire for the last four-and-twenty 
years. To him belongs the honour of having introduced the new 
era of international relations which has revived the fortunes of his 
country, has rendered comparatively powerless the seditious ele- 
ments in the provinces, has ar a the position of the 
Government in the face of the world. When called from the 
seclusion of the palace to save, if it were possible, the throne of 
his brother, the Emperor Heen-fung, he found the armies of 
England and France marching on Peking, and the | rebels 
in ion of the richest provinces of the Empire. ith true 
Oriental instinct, he attempted, when first opening otiations 
with Lord Elgin and Baron Gros, to cajole them into foregoi 
their most pressing demands, and was still hoping to coed 
when the French troops appeared before the walls of the Summer 
Palace, which was at that time his residence. This sudden and 
quite unexpected arrival of the enemy made flight a necessity, and 
with one or two faithful retainers the Prince scaled the back wall 
of the palace grounds, and escaped to the mountains, leaving one of 
his suite behind to watch events. Thus left to his own resources, 
this officer betook himself to a small pavilion at the back of the 
—_ For many hours he remained undisturbed, and when at. 

t he heard footsteps approaching, he lit his pipe in assumed 
indifference, and turned his chair towards the wall. The first to 
enter were two Sikh soldiers, who looked round the room in search 
of valuables, and not —! any, retired without doing more than 
glancing at the motionless in the corner. “ And then,” to 


quote the words of the mandarin himself, who related the episode 
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to the writer, “ there came in a French soldier. He also searched 
the room, and seeing that I was smoking, he took the pipe out of 
my mouth, and broke off the jade moutigions and went his way. 
I then thought it was time to follow the Prince.” This he did, 
and thus was able to be present on the notable occasion when, on 
the 24th of October, 1860, the Prince, as the representative of 
the Emperor, ratified the English and French treaties. 

Prior to these events Prince Kung, who is the fifth son of the 
Emperor Taou-kwang (1821-1851), had led the obscure life of un- 
employed princes, and it is much to his credit that he was able to 
sustain with dignity the part of ent under circumstances of 
sudden trial and difficulty. At the time of his signature of the 
treaties the Prince was but twenty-eight years old, and he may be 
excused, therefore, for having appeared “ anxious, hesitating,” and 
“ overpowered with fear,” when putting his hand to documents 
which were so big with the fate of his country. Habit, however, 
soon gave him confidence in dealing with foreign affairs, and 
though he is reported to have been somewhat addicted to the 
pleasant vices, he devoted himself with untiring diligence to the 
study of international questions. At this time his position was 
one of unusual difficulty. His brother, the Emperor, was sur- 
rounded at Jehol by advisers whose main endeavour was to upset 
the treaties, while at Peking he was daily confronted by 
the Ministers of England and France, who showed no disposition 
to forego any of the privileges which had been wrung from the 
Chinese with so much squeezing. So long as the Emperor's 
health remained sufficiently good to enable him to direct affairs 
Prince Kung’s influence was strong enough to induce him to su 
port the treaties; but when, in the following year (1861), “he 
ascended on a dragon to be a guest on high,” the position of the 
Prince and his colleagues became one of imminent peril. Already 
a decree had appeared which purported to have been issued by the 
dying Emperor, by which his only son, Tsai Ch’un, aged six years, 
was proclaimed the heir-apparent, and eight of the most pronounced 
enemies of Prince Kung were nominated to form a Council of 
State. In these ominous circumstances the Prince hastened to 
Jehol to attempt to win the Empress over to his views. In this 
he was successful ; and, ——— by the seventh prince, Prince 
Ch’un, who is now said to have supplanted him, and other Mini- 
sters, he was able to hold his own until the arrival at Peking of 
the newly-enthroned boy-Emperor in the November of the same 
year. On the approach of the Imperial cortége the Prince went 
out to greet his nephew, and was met by the members of the 
Council, who refused to allow him to enter the presence. The 
Prince however, strong in the support of the Empress, threatened 
to fight his way in with his escort if his path were barred. The 
Councillors, surprised and cowed, allowed him to pass, and he 
entered the capital in the company of the Emperor. e supreme 
moment had now arrived when the power, and even the life, of 
the Prince were to be thrown into the balance with those of his 
enemies. The slightest hesitation at this crisis would have en- 
abled his opponents to grind him to powder; but he showed no 

ign of flinching. On the first assembling of the Council he 
entered the chamber and read to the astonished Ministers a decree 
prepared by Prince Ch’un under the direction of the Empress, in 
which the listeners were accused of having, by their “ vicious policy,” 
entailed on the country the miseries of war and its attendant evils, 
of having shown a disobedient and rebellious spirit towards 
the Empress Regent, and of having hastened the end of the 
Emperor by preventing his return to Peking. After detailing 
these high crimes and misdemeanours, the decree sentenced the 
three principal offenders, Prince I, Prince Ching, and Su Shun, to 
be stripped of their official rank, and the other Ministers to the loss 
of their councillorships. Having read this document, the Prince 
put to his audience the crucial — whether they meant to 
submit to the mandate or not. Unprepared for an act of open 
rebellion, the Councillors answered in the affirmative, and, leaving 
the chamber, hurried to the palace to remonstrate with the 
Empress. They evidently had not realized that their strength had 
gone from them, and by their protest to the “—= they filled 
up the full measure of their official guilt. e ringleaders, 
Prince I, Prince Ching, and their colleague Su Shun, who was on 
the road to the — escorting the body of the late Emperor, 
were forthwith ordered to be arrested. The first two were at once 
seized, and Prince Ch’un and Prince Jui were sent to effect the 
arrest of Su Shun. It was commonly believed that this man was 
the prime mover in the — intrigue against Prince Kung, 
and that it was mainly he who had led the Emperor into the 
debauched habits which shortened his life. He himself was 
notoriously an evil liver, and the sum of his iniquities was com- 
plete when Prince Ch’un on entering his chamber was confronted 
with the most unmistakable evidence that, even when performing 
the solemn duty of escorting the Emperor's remains, he was 
accompanied by his harem. 

In China there is no room for compromises in an emergency of 
this kind. [t was a duel to the death, and Prince Kung could only 
be safe from his enemies when they were in their graves. Fortu- 
nately he could depend on powerful official support, and at the 
same time the popular voice in the capital was loud against his 
opponents. In these circumstances it may well be imagined that 

trial of the three culprits had little to do with their fate. 
Their sentences were already Oy eee and after a short shrift 
the two princes were strangled in their cells, and Su Shun was 
beheaded like a common malefactor on the public execution 


ground. 
Prince Kung appeared now to be firmly seated in power, and 


the suppression of the Taiping rebellion added lustre to his 
administration. But his success brought with it di The 
power he had been able to wield with the assistance of foreigners 
alarmed the Empresses Regent—the mother of the young Emperor 
had been associated with the Dowager Empress in See 
who, having experienced the len to which ambitious, head- 
strong Ministers might g saw, or fancied they saw, in the 
Prince “ an nee and a disposition to overrate his own im- 
portance” whic uired checking. The Chinese world was 
therefore suddenly informed, through the columns of the Peking 
Gazette, that the Regents had deemed it advisable to dismiss the 
Prince from office. Then followed negotiations, apologies, and 
—— such as are probably now passing between the 
palace and the Prince's residence; and at the end of a few weeks 
a decree was issued restoring him to his former office, at the same 
time warning him “ not to forget the remorse and contrition felt 
this day.” From this time foreign questions began to usurp the 
importance formerly belonging to domestic affairs. The French 
Minister paid frequent visits to the Foreign Office to complain of 
outrages committed on Roman Catholic priests and their converts 
in outlying provinces of the Empire, and questions of trade fur- 
nished materials for brisk correspondence between the English 
Legation and the Yamun. These international difficulties were 
concisely summed up in Prince Kung’s valedictory speech to Sir 
Rutherford Alcock, which concluded with these words :—* If you 
would only take with you to Europe your missionaries and your 
opium, there would be no more trouble in China.” The Tientsin 
massacre, which occurred a year later, bore striking evidence to 
the reality of one at least of these causes of trouble in China; 
and it required all the tact and wisdom the Prince had at his 
command to prevent armed reprisals for the murder of the French 
consul, priests, and Sisters of Charity. It was on the occasion 
of these negotiations that a divergence of views between the 
Princes Kung and Ch’un first became apparent. Ch’un sympa- 
thized with the rioters; but, fortunately for China, he had not 
then sufficient power to make his support of much value to his 
protégés, On the audience question, also, he is credited with having 
strenuously opposed the admission of the foreign Ministers into the 
Imperial presence without the introductory kotow. On these and 
other practical political questions Prince Kung successfully with- 
stood fim ; but he has not been, and in a country like China no 
Minister can be, beyond the reach of private personal malice. 
Possibly out of revenge for their defeat on the audience question, 
Prince Ch’un and his confederates in 1874 induced the young 
Emperor Tung-che to degrade Kung on the charge of having 

“ language in very many respects unbecoming.” But itis a noticeable 
fact that, though in China the backstair influence of hostile courtiers 
may be sufficiently strong to inflict temporary checks on Ministers, 
it is only when the honour of the country has been sacrificed and 
her territories snatched from her that their fall implies ruin and 
disgrace. This makes the difference between the degradation of 
Prince Kung just spoken of, which lasted only twenty-four hours, 
and the present crisis through which his political fate is passing. 
He alone has been ultimately responsible to the country for the 
negotiations with to Tonquin. That he has been un- 
successful in a there cannot be a doubt; and a weapon has 
thus been p in the hands of his enemies which they well 
know how to use, That Li Hung-chang is, as has been reported, 
using his influence in the Prince’s favour goes without saying, as 
these statesmen—the most enlightened in China — have acted 
together through all the phases of the Tonquin question. In 
fact, the struggle now going on within the palace walls is a 
struggle between light and darkness, between an_ intelligent 
foreign policy and a return to the dark days of political seclusion 
and contempt for the foreigner. 


THE PICTURE GALLERIES.—I, 


AKING ‘the pictures at the Grosvenor in the order of the 
Catalogue, the first to be noticed is Mr. Robert Bateman’s 
“In the Sacristy” (4), a study of marble and other “ properties ” 
of considerable power. A deacon in a cassock is drawing water 
from a Renascence fountain to wash the sacred vessels. In front 
is a well-painted group of flowers. Mr. Bateman excels in flower- 
ainting. In the small room he has a “Geranium and Great 
aster Wort” (344), which is a marvel of imitative art. Mr. 
E. J. Gregory's “ Startled” (9) is the view of a sandy bank 
covered with underwood, from which a child has frightened a 
very shadowy rabbit, Mr. Gregory only contributes one other 
picture, also a landscape, “ Marlow Backwater” (151), and we look 
in vain for one of his figure studies, or even a portrait, either here 
or at the Academy, where he is represented by a single picture, 
“Intruders” (178), swans and children, in which also landsca 
is predominant. It is impossible to say anything in praise of Mr. 
Robert Browning’s large and —— landscape, “From an Islet in 
the Valley of the Meuse” (12). Nor isit easy to admire his coarse 
and vulgar statue, “ Dryope fascinated by Apollo in the form of 
a Serpent.” According to Mr. Browning, Apollo admired a short, 
stout, thick-waisted woman, with a hideous face. We do not 
intend to deny the power of the artist in modelling, but ro to 
find fault with his taste. Mrs. Tadema’s “ Birthday” (18), 
umably, mamma's door, is 
abeth, you must not leave 


up of children assembled at, 
oo satisfactory as “ Tiny 


us” (19), in which properties and pathos are mingled with great 
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skill. The sick child and its anxious mother would be enough to 
touch the feelings, without the beautifully inlaid bedstead and 
the embroidery and silk. Altogether this is a charming little 
icture, over which it would be but too easy to linger. Mr. 
Boughton's “ Cutting Herbage—Brabant” is not so interesting as 
his stirring and dramatic view in the Royal Academy, thus de- 
scribed in the Catalogue:—“A vi below the sand dunes; 
high tide ; breach making in the dyke, Island of Walcheren” (458). 
The frightened villagers, hurrying in the teeth of the wind from 
their houses, actually below the sea-level, and the great waves 
and heavy sky, are admirably represented, and stand quite apart 
from any other work that we remember by Mr. Boughton. 
Returning to the Grosvenor Gallery, we observe a very fine 
study of the nude by Mr. W. H. Bartlett, “ Soft Persuasion ” 
(24), two children on a sandy shore, the elder endeavouring to 
induce her little sister to take the plunge. His “ Hauling Cants— 
Coast of Cornwall ” (78) is more a landscape than a figure-picture. 
Mr. Weguelin’s “ Bath” (28) is not so pleasing a study as 
“ Persuasion,” but firmly drawn and brightly coloured. Mr. 
Napier Hemy contributes a powerful sea-piece, “ Tipping a 
Shrimp Trawl” (29). As this artist puts off the peculiarities of 
his early years he emerges with great knowledge and ease. The 
technical part of this picture is simply marvellous. His “ Trammel 
Net Catch ” (99), at the other end of the room, is also very good. 
We have already mentioned with praise Mr. Calderon’s exquisite 
& , me ” (38), which mute the place of honour at the end 
of the Large Room. It is flanked by two important portraits. 
Mr. Holl’s “James Spicer, Esq.” (33), and Mr, Herkomer’s 
rtrait of Mr. Parker, M.P. (42), are both solid and satisfactory ; 
t, on the whole, commonplace, as are many of the portraits this 
, both here and at the Academy, and especially those of Mr. 
erkomer. His great picture of this year is in the latter ex- 
hibition and will disappoint his admirers. To our eyes it ap- 
pears not only an unpleasant subject unpleasantly treated, but 
it is not equally finished. It represents the miseries of German 
emigrants landing in America, and is entitled “ Pressing to the 
West—a Scene in Castle Garden, New York” (1 $46). The 
face of a sick woman on the left is fine, but a baby which 
crawls across the floor is only half-painted, and several other 
figures are similarly mere sketches, or even less. Mr. Herkomer’s 
contributions to the Royal Academy number four, all but this 
one portraits; and to the Grosvenor Gallery he sends five, 
all portraits. Mr. Schmaltz, an artist of great promise, seems 
also to draw too largely on his resources. He here three 
highly finished pictures—the “ Queen of the May” (43), “ Felice” 
(141), and “All is Vanity” (142). The second of these is the 
most pleasing, being a small but very complete portrait of the 
lady who figures in most of his pictures. “ All is Vanity ” con- 
trasts badly with Mrs. Alma Tadema’s sick child. Mr, Schmaltz 
surrounds his subject with everything that wealth can give, 
health only being desired. It is a painful and unpleasing picture. 
At the Academy Mr. Schmaltz has two pictures, one of them a 
very ambitious failure, “Too Late!” (827), which represents a 
dead girl on a bed, against the light, and her father, or husband, 
in a fantastic costume suggestive of Danes and Vikings, coming in 
at the door, and staggering in horror. The light and shade are 
well managed, and the whole effect is impressive to a certain 
extent, but not very far; and it is evident from the details 
that Mr. Schmaltz has exceeded his powers, and has much 
yet to learn. “All is Vanity” is hung at the Grosvenor over 
one of Mr. Alma Tadema’s portraits of which we made 
mention last week, and does not bear the comparison. Mr. 
Strudwick is another disappointing painter. It is not pleasant 
to find fault, yet in “The Ten ins” (45) we see such 
an evident striving after Mr. Burne Jones, and such a com- 
plete failure to reach —s like his level, that it would be 
wrong not to record it. ere is much to admire in the picture. 
The landscape is excellent, the figures very graceful. But, just to 
point to a single item in the sum of shortcomings which abound in 
the picture, let us look for a moment at the brickwork of the house. 
Those are not real bricks, and look like the painted sides of a 
child’s Noah’s Ark, Mr, Strudwick should study the highly- 
finished wall and arch in Mr. Fahey’s “ Love Sett”(93). Had 
Mr. Burne Jones painted such a subject, his bricks would have 
been portraits as well as his fi Mr. Strudwick’s second 
icture is much prettier. It iscalled “ A Story Book” (193), and 
a lovely Italian landscape background, while the figures are not 
unpleasing, especially the ing group in the middle distance. 
‘The Indenture” (55), by Mr. Cyrus Johnson, represents a 
mother Genatcing her son to a London merchant. The scene is 
well worked out, the details being of what is now called the Queen 
Anne period. The picture is small and highly finished. We have 
already noticed Mr. Millais’s fine portraits of Lady Campbell. 
No 57 was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1869, a child 
in white seated on a Japanese —_- garden seat; No. 62 
‘was a? very lately, and shows the young lady grown 
up. Mr. Alfred Parsons’s “ Meadows by the Avon” (60) isa 
and warmly sunny pe. Mr. Hughes shows two of 
decorative panels in which he so greatly excels, “ Peaches” 
(63) and “ Blackberries and Haws” (75), and, in addition, 
he has in the other room a wonderful picture, on a silvered 
ground, “The Song of the Seabirds” (185). Every one who has 
taken a voyage remembers how the gulls sometimes crowd the air 
in the wake of a ship, and fly across each other and up and down 
in confusion, sometimes approaching quite close and at others 
far behind, This familiar scene Mr, Hughes has contrived 


fe 


to catch with great skill, but why he should not have put in the 
natural background of sea and sky, does not appear. Mr. 
Orchardson’s “ Farmer’s Daughter” (85) is mannered and un- 
natural. We must praise Mr. Rooke’s careful little portrait 
of Miss Honor Brooke (91). The Uountess Feodora Gleichen 
sends a very good “Study of a Donkey’s Head” (92). Mr. 
Sydney Hall’s “ Descent upon Italy ” (96) shows asoldier, in what 
passes on the stage as ancient armour of an uncertain period, 
“toboganning” down a mountain. It would take more power of 
drawing and painting than Mr. Hall shows in this p conyeoe to make 
such a subject pleasant. The same artist sends raits of 
the three youthful Princesses of Wales (231), which is poor and 
flat and unflattering, We cannot find any fault with Mr. 
Caldecott’s sketch of “A Young Hussar”(101), except that it 
is only a sketch. Mr. Prinsep’s “ Little Bookworm” is a very 
pretty study. A little girl in deep mourning sits on a footstool 
in a library in full side-face, and pores over a large book. 
The flesh-colour is very delicate, and the subdued tone of the 
picture is in pleasant contrast to the crude reds and greens in 
which Mr. Prinsep usually delights. We have noticed already 
most of Mr. John Collier’s portraits here, but not that of Mrs, 
Peck (95), a lady standing before a light-blue silk curtain, a 
masterpiece of drapery-painting. Mr. Burne Jones's decorative 
square picture of Daphne is entitled a “ Wood Nymph ” (104), and 
is very harmonious. It is impossible not to think of two pictures 
of very much the same size, shape, and subject by Mr. Rooke 
which hang in the outer room, “ Daphne Flying from the Sun” (229), 
a study in violet and green; and “Clytie Turning Towards the 
Sun ” (240), a study in scarlet and green; both of which would 
be more satisfactory but for the unusual and striking ugliness of 
the faces. Over Mr. Jones’s “Nymph” is a curious half-empty 
canvas, by Mr. G. F. Watts (105), “ Rain Passing Away.” The 
great white cloud is gradated and brought to a point of highest 
light in a way perfectly marvellous. Mr. Watts also sends five 
pictures hung together. The portrait of Lord Salisbury (132) is 
the most satisfactory, and that of Lord Lytton (134) rather less 
so. We confess to caring very little for “Uldra” (133), for 
“ Alice ” (136), or for “The Happy Warrior” (135), all more or 
less allegorical, and at the same time more or less incomplete. Mr. 
George Howard's two landscapes are full of rich colour, and 
assert themselves even among so many figure-pictures. “The 
Walls of Rome” (108) is very small; too small, perhaps, to do 
justice to a great subject. “The Rookery” (116) is much larger, 
and shows a great advance on any work of Mr. Howard's we have 
et seen. Miss Dorothy Tennant, in her “ Naiad ” (118), is more 
ike M. Henner than ever; but her “ Broken-hearted ” (140) is 
very feeling and delicate, only it is a question if such pictures 
should ever be painted. Mr. Lehmann sends several pictures, 
both of figures and landscape, the most interesting being, perhaps, 
a portrait of Miss Amelia Lehmann (107), which shows how soon 
the influence of the Reynolds Exhibition has begun to tell. The 
same must be said of Mr, Sant’s very pretty portrait of the sister 
of the present Duke of Portland (120). Such are the chief 
pictures in the Large Room of the Grosvenor; but our remarks 
should be closed by an apology for not noticing everything, or 
nearly everything. There are pictures in particular by Mrs. 
Jopling, Sir Robert Collier, Mr, Topham, and some others which 
we could easily dwell on. In the other rooms are many fine 
works, to which we hope to return on a future occasion. 


THE ORIENTAL BANK FAILURE. 


aE failure of the Oriental Bank Corporation was not unex- 
pected, though it was hardly looked for so soon after the 
general meeting of shareholders. ‘The Corporation was one of the 
very earliest of the Eastern banks, and it quickly obtained a very 
large and highly profitable business. At the time of the American 
Civil War the price of its shares on which 25/. was paid, there 
being a reserve liability of 25/. more, was as high as 70/., and 
dividends of 20 per cent. were distributed. In consequence 
eredit of the bank stood so high that deposits were poured into it in 
perplexing amounts. The Eastern trade was then much smaller 
than it is now, and the bank found it difficult to employ in 
legitimate banking business the whole of the deposits attracted to 
it. The directors were tempted, therefore, to extend unduly the 
field of their operations. They covered with branches, agencies, 
and sub-agencies India, China, Japan, Ceylon, and the Mauritius ; 
they also extended their operations to South Africa, Australia, and 
even South America. In the nature of things a business so widely 
distributed could not be properly superintended from the head office 
in London, and a wide discretion had to be accorded to local managers. 
Very often the discretion was not well used. The principles of 
ing are very simple, but in practice a bank manager requires to 
be prudent and cautious. Prudence and caution are scarce qualities, 
pes | they are especially difficult to secure in subordinate positions 
in such climates as those of India and China. But, 
have been trained in the East in subordinate positions, they want 
the experience that fully qualifies them for their position. Not 
seldom, therefore, the managers were hardly fitted for the posts 
they oecupied, and they entered upon risks that proved disastrous, 
The Directors themselves also committed serious mistakes. Not 
only did they unduly extend the field of their y aye until 
the control of the bank practically passed out of their hands, but 
they engaged in a kind of business which is not strictly banking 
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business at all. For example, they brought out loans for the 
Chilian Government. This is a kind of business that properly be- 
longs to houses such as Messrs. Rothschilds and Messrs, Baring, 
but not to a joint-stock bank. The transaction proved an unfor- 
tunate one. The war between Chili and Peru caused a heavy fall 
in Chilian bonds; and, as the loans brought out by the bank were 
not fully subscribed for by the public, it was left with a large 
amount of the stock;upon its hands. This stock depreciated 
seriously during the war; and, in deference to the outcry of the 
shareholders, the Directors sold it at a heavy loss at the very most 
unfavourable moment, when Chilian credit was unduly depressed 
by a naval defeat. 

Misfortunes aggravated the effects of mismanagement. The fall in 
the value of silver caused by the demonetization of silver in Ger- 
many and the discovery of rich silver mines in America caused a 
heavy depreciation in all the securities held by the bank abroad. 
The bank, it will be understood, raised its capital and borrowed 
most of its deposits here at home in gold, and it invested both 
capital and deposits chiefly in securities valued in silver in the 
East. When, therefore, the value of the rupee fell from 1s. 10}d. 
to 1s. 7$d., all silver securities fell in the like proportion, and 
some of them fell in a much greater oa org As long as 
the capital so employed remained in the East, it is true that 
the depreciation was of no practical moment, but whenever it 
became necessary to bring back capital employed in the East, 
the loss made itself heavily felt. If the Directors at that 
time had been wise, they would at once have written down 
the value of their silver securities to the current value of 
the day; but they postponed doing so until the loss assumed 
very large proportions. Another circumstance which aggravated 
their position was the coffee disease in Ceylon. At one time 
the bank did a very profitable business in Ceylon, the coffee 
industry being highly prosperous. But, partly in consequence 
of a disease in the coffee-plant, and partly because of the rapid 
extension of coffee cultivation in Brazil, the coffee industry in 
Ceylon became depressed, and the losses of the bank were very 
severe. The bank advanced largely both upon produce and upon 
the security of the coffee plantations, with the result thatin many 
cases it had to foreclose and take possession of the properties, 
These have since cost it much money to ~ * in working order, 
and have proved entirely unprofitable. As the bank could find 
no independent purchasers of these plantations, it founded a 
Company, called the Ceylon Company, for the purpose of 
taking them over and gradually realizing; but the Company 
has been unfortunate almost from the outset. The capital 
has been called up and spent, and the Company for years 
has heen kept alive only by the Oriental Bank; as a matter 
of course, it has failed as soon as the Oriental Bank suspended 
payment. In Mauritius also the bank was very unfortunate. The 
great industry there is sugar, and, as we explained last week, 
the price of sugar has been steadily going down for years past 
until it is lower now than it has ever been known to be. The 
losses in consequence by the bank have been very large. In South 
Africa likewise, owing to the political disturbances that have pre- 
vailed there for years past, the bank lost heavily. At the late 


meeting of shareholders the chairman estimated the total amount | 


“locked up” in Ceylon, Mauritius, and South Africa at about 
two millions sterling; in other words, it has sunk money there 


to that amount in properties which cannot be sold, though | 


probably at some future time they may prove to be very valuable. 
The Directors postponed recognizing facts as long as possible, 
but the failure of the City of Glasgow Bank at length forced them 
to look their situation in the face. Since then they have been 
energetically endeavouring to repair = mistakes. They have 
admitted and made provision for the depreciation of capital 
invested in silver securities; they have acknowledged fully the 
unsaleable character of their holdings in Ceylon, Mauritius, and 
South Africa ; and they have contracted greatly the field of their 
operations, They retired altogether from South Africa, making 
over their business to a new bank started for the pu » which, 
however, did not take upon itself any of the habilities of the 
Oriental Bank Corporation. They have closed several agencies 
and sub-agencies, and, we believe, also some branches; and, 
y; pee have restricted their business as much as 
possible. Lastly, they have cut down expenses in a most 
rigorous manner. It may be doubted whether they have not 
too far in this latter respect. It is to be feared that 

y reducing their staff they seriously crippled the efficiency of 
the bank, and led perhaps to further losses which might have 
been avoided had the bank been fully manned. Some months ago 
the Directors came to the conclusion that even these measures were 
not enough, and they promoted a Bill in Parliament to enable them 
to reduce by one-half their subscribed capital. The capital actu- 
ally paid up amounts to one million and a half sterling, and the 
Directors admitted that the unrealizable assets abroad amount to 
about two millions sterling. They estimate, however, that these 
assets, though unrealizable at present, will in the long run prove 
to be of the full value at which they are now estimated, and they 
considered, therefore, that if they made a provision for a possible 
depreciation of 25 per cent., they would have done all that at the 
worst would be requisite. By cutting down, therefore, the 
capital to uarters of a million sterling, they were 
enabled to propose to write off half a million sterling as possible de- 
preciation of the assets held abroad, leaving them another quarter ofa 
million to provide against the —— of silver securities. Un- 
fortunately, the full disclosures they had to make alarmed both 


shareholders and depositors. So late as the middle of January 
last the shares were selling at about 13/.; they fell, however, last 
month to 5/.; and though they rallied for awhile, they again fell 
on the eve of the suspension. This steady fall to about a fifth of 
the actual paid-up amount of the shares, and to about a fifteenth 
of the market value of the shares twenty years ago, showed that 
there was no chance of raising additional capital. The bank 
could not be kept alive, as the chairman admitted at the last 
meeting, without some new capital, and when the shareholders 
were anxious to get out of their liabilities even at the sacrifice of 
20l, out of every 25/. paid, it was clear that they could 
not be induced to subscribe additional capital. And if the 
shareholders would do nothing to keep the bank alive, it 
was not probable that the outside public would come to 
their relief. Similarly, the depositors at last got alarmed. 
At the end of December last the deposits still amounted 
to 6,696,938/., which was within about three and a half millions 
sterling of the amount in 1879. It will be seen that up to 
the end of last year the confidence of the depositors had 
wonderfully sustained, considering the alarming rumours that have 
prevailed in the City during the past six years. But when the full 
statement of the bank's affairs came out, the depositors at length 
got alarmed, and the withdrawals assumed very large proportions, 
At the meeting on April 24 the chairman said that every fall in 
the shares was telegraphed out from London to the East, and 
that immediately deposits were withdrawn, These withdrawals 
at length became so serious that, coupled with the fall in 
the shares, the directors came to the conclusion they had 
no course before them but to close their doors. There is 
talk even now of resuscitating the bank under a new name; 
but we fear there is little chance of carrying the proposal into 
effect. Long before a new bank can be founded the business 
of the old one will have passed to other institutions; and it 
is not likely that either the existing shareholders or the outside 
— will be willing to invest money in founding a new Mastern 
ank. In the meantime the opinion of the City is that 

numbers of the existing shareholders will be unable to pay the 
calls to be made upon them, and that, in consequence, the solvent 
shareholders will a to pay the full 25/. per share to which 
they are liable. At the end of December last the total liabili- 
ties of the bank to the public amounted to nine and three- 
quarters millions sterling, and a little over one and a half 
millions more were due to the shareholders, making the total 
liabilities eleven and a quarter millions sterling. On the other 
side of the account, bills of exchange amounted to about 
two and a quarter millions sterling, bills and notes to 2,900,000/., 
and loans and advances to 3,470,000/. How much of these 
are readily realizable it is impossible to say. The chair- 
man may have been quite right in estimating that the unsale- 
able assets did not exceed two millions sterling, supposing that 
the bank had been able to hold its ground and to continue 
working. But, now that the bank has suspended, it may not be 

ible to realize at once much of what the chairman considered 
good. All this, however, is for the present only speculation. It 
will be a considerable time before the actual state of affairs can be 
ascertained. In the meanwhile it is much to be desired that the 
liquidation should be taken out of the hands of the official liqui- 
dator and entrusted to some of the officials of the bank, with a 
strong committee of inspection. They would understand the whole 
business, and would have local knowledge as well as experience. 
They could therefore conduct the liquidation more expeditiously 
and more cheaply than an official liquidator could. 


THE RIVALS AT THE HAYMARKET— 
DEVOTION AT THE COURT. 


DVERTISEMENTS in the daily papers have for some time 
past set forth, and a paragraph in the play-bill repeats, with 
what desire Mr. Bancroft and Mr. Pinero have been actuated in 
arranging The Rivals for production at the Haymarket. They 
have been guided by “a desire to heighten the etlect of the 
Author's play without encumbering its action.” Their desire is 
certainly not fulfilled. On the contrary, they have lowered the 
effect of the author's play to an extent which is really remark- 
able, considering how good a play it is; and they have en- 
cumbered the action so lamentably that the action more than 
once breaks down under the load of encumbrances and entirely 
ceases. “ For this arrangement of the comedy Mr. Bancroft and 
Mr. Pinero are jointly responsible,” we are advised, and we must 
add that their responsibility is a heavy one. It is not demanded 
that Sheridan’s work should be treated with reverential regard. 
“A few transpositions in the dialogue and some variations of 
locality” might have been excused or justified if the trans- 
positions and variations did not totally destroy the coherence 
of the plot and the gaiety of the action. hat we object 
to are transpositions which weaken the comedy and variations - 
of locality which make it absurd. Mr. Bancroft and Mr. Pinero 
recognized one grand object when they set about the task 
of arranging Zhe Rivals—which, after all, Sheridan had him- 
self arranged with some dramatic —— though the two 
people in question do not think so, episodes might be in- 
verted, the thread of the led, the characters 
what the author made na might be made terous, 
only the grand object could be attained—a way found “to avoid 
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shifting the scenes in view of the audience.” But why should 
not scenes be so shifted? The play is of more importance than 
the setting. Sheridan left behind him an admirable comedy, 
carried on by just a dozen person through a number of most 
diverting scenes, in which dialogue and incident are of — 
excellence. A shifting of scenes is occasionally indispensable ; 
but Mr. Bancroft and Mr. Pinero evince a curious preference for 
dropping a curtain, instead of “letting down” or “running on” 
a view of a street in Bath or of the North Parade, and the author 
is made subservient to the scene-painter or the stage-carpenter. 
We are far from denying or questioning the completeness with 
which the two gentlemen who are responsible have pursued their 
mistaken path. We are ready to believe implicitly that the very 
under-clothing of the sedan-chairmen who appear in the first 
act is copied from the best authorities; that the oil in the lamp 
of the watchman who crosses the stage, and says that it is “ past 
eight o'clock and a fine night” is some avte-paraflin compound 
which was generally adopted more than a hundred yearsago. The 
curtsey which the flower-girls make as they offer bouquets to the 
passengers who have just alighted from the coach may be, and 
very likely is, a most exact reproduction of the curtsey of the period. 
We do not doubt that the pole-hook and terrets which the ostler 
is cleaning at the end of the stable-yard are off a veritable coach. 
Our only complaint lies in the fact that all these incidents of 
which the first act is mainly composed have nothing to do with 
Sheridan’s comedy of The Rivals, which the management has 
undertaken to produce. The first act of the play, before Mr. 
Bancroft and Mr. Pinero heightened the effect, was really an ex- 
cellent piece of construction. Fag, Captain Absolute’s servant, 
and the innominate Coachman who had driven Sir Anthony to 
Bath, met and discussed the situation; that is to say, they put 
the plot in train, stated why all the characters have met in the 
city, described Jack’s father—‘“ hasty in everything, or it wonld 
not be Sir Anthony Absolute Aare | gave the cue as to Lydia 
Languish. Then Julia and Lydia meet. Lydia explains how her 
ridiculous old aunt has fallen absolutely in love with an Irish 
baronet, and how she carries on a correspondence with him under 
a feigned name, a Delia or a Celia, The silly old woman and 
Sir Anthony then discuss their project of the marriage between 
Jack and Lydia; so that when the curtain falls, the interest has 


been started and the diverting complications of the plot set going. 
But this was only poor Sheridan’s crude idea. The effect had 
not been heightened to the elevation of the Bancroft-Pinero 
standard. Fag and the Coachman do meet, it is true, in the 
version which this pair of very responsible gentlemen have been 
80 good as to comand; | but their conversation is so hampered by 
black boys, sedan-chairmen, watchmen, ostlers, flower-girls, and 
others, that the dialogue goes for nothing. One never knows 
whether the librarian or the fruiterer will not speak next, and so 
attention is not concentrated on the explanatory sentences. Then 
Lydia’s maid, Lucy, comes from the library, and gives a letter to 
the gentleman who is recognized by experienced playgoers as Sir 
Lucius, But at this period, in the new version, Lydia has not 
told the story of her aunt’s folly, the spectator has not been per- 
mitted to see the “old weather-beaten she-dragon” who writes 
love-letters signed “ Delia.” The fun of the idea when Lucy de- 
livers her epistle to Sir Lucius is therefore completely lost ; for 
Lucy’s identity is not obvious, and how thoroughly the needy Irish 
baronet, who beiieves himself to be corresponding with Lydia, is 
being befooled is not suggested. Mr. Bancroft and Mr. Pinero are 
wrong in supposing that the guaranteed accuracy of the cut of the 
Coachman’s ecdien-ten researches made in Bath and in the 
British Museum—compensates for the loss of all Sheridan’s rare 
humour. 

The absurdities continue. No scene is changed in view of the 
audience ; let that be granted for what it is worth. But, to avoid 
such changes of scene, we not only find Acres writing his chal- 
lenge to “ Beverley” in the New Rooms—in a chamber most 
thoughtfully vacated by the visitors to the Spa—but actually 
Sir Anthony and Mrs. Malaprop arrange the match between 
the young people, and the lovers themselves are brought to- 
gether, in the — apartment, All this should, of course, take 
place in Mrs, Malaprop’s lodgings. Why should not half a score 
of men stalk into the tea-room where the pair of elders and pair 
of mee ore le are assembled ? Did Mr. croft persuade Mtr. 
Pinero that this did not matter, or did Mr. Pinero assure Mr. 
Bancroft that they were heightening the effect at this juncture? Let 
us see how they proceed to carry out the most desirable object 
of not encumbering the action, Sir Anthony in the highest spirits 
(we are speaking of Sheridan’s Sir Anthony, not of Mr. Pinero’s), 
having, as he supposes, smoothed the lovers’ way and seen all weil, 
declares that he “ should like to have a little fooling” himself, and 

ily hands Mrs. Malaprop off, singing as he goes. The stage 

irection says (LYDIA sits sullenly in her chair), and then follows, 
or-rather then should follow, an admiralle comedy scene between the 
lovers. Lydia is indignant that there is to be no elopement after all ; 
tain Absolute pleads that “a little wealth and comfort may be 
ured.” The whole situation is in the truest feeling of comedy; 
but Mr. Bancroft thought the effect of it wanted heightening. So 
there is an awkward pause. Silence for a moment reigns supreme. 
The curtains which divide the room where Jack Absolute and Lydia 
are seated from a room behind are drawn; a number of guests who 
have all too obviously been waiting their cue throng in, and a 
— is danced. The principals cannot be left out, so the lovers 
orget their quarrel, Sheridan is put aside, and Mr. D’Auban for 
the time completely supplants him; Mr, D’Auban, it must be | 


added for the benefit of those who have an acquaintance with 
English dramatic literature, but are less versed in the personnel of 
the pantomime stage, being responsible for the arrangement of the 
dances. The gavotte itself is graceful and quaintly pretty ; but 
is it not absurd—cannot even Mr. Bancroft and Mr. Pinero see 
that it is absurd ?—thus to interrupt one of the most vital scenes 
of the comedy, and not only to interrupt it, but entirely to destroy 
its significance, by causing the lovers who were on the eve of 
quarrelling to patch up a truce and postpone the expression of 
their feelings till Mr. D’Auban gives the signal for the resumption 
of Sheridan ? 

This resumption, it should be distinctly understood, is as far 
as the players can resume it, and for the most part this is but 
a very little way. We were about to remark that Mr. Pinero’s 
Sir Anthony was ludicrous, but this would be to imply that it 
wes to some extent laughable, and such an implication would 
be very wrong. There is not a shade of reality in his passion. 
Instead of the bluff, unctuous, hearty old man with all his violent 
impulses on the surface, Mr. Pinero shows a dapper reflective 
little person, who bears no sort of resemblance to Sir Authony. 
When Fag declared that the old baronet was “ hasty in everything, 
or it would not be Sir Anthony Absolute,” he made an excellent 
criticism. The personage presented is not hasty in everything, 
and it is not Sir Anthony Absolute. How utterly Mr. Pinero 
misconceives the character he endeavours to play is best shown in 
the scene where Sir Anthony enters looking “ plaguy gruff,” as 
his son says, and begins with the speech “ No; I'll die sooner 
than forgive him! Die, did Isay? I'll live these fifty years to 
—_ him ”—how every line shows the spirit and self-will of the 

rave old baronet! He continues, “ He's anybody’s son for me. 
I never will see him more—never—never—never—never!” Will 
it be believed that as Mr. Pinero utters these “ nevers ” he adopts 
a soft, pathetic tone, as if picturing to himself a deserted, childless 
old age? Beyond this, misconception surely cannot go. Mr. 
Forbes-Robertson makes Captain Absolute a prim and peaceful 
ge gentleman. One feels that his conduct in every relation of 
ife would be exemplary. He makes a mistake, perhaps, in sitting 
down while his father is standing, for in that ceremonious age 
a son would not have seated himself while his father stood; but 
this is a minor matter. The whole performance, indeed, is very 
minor, if the phrase be allowed. Fag again (Mr. Elliot) is not 
as formal as a servant would have been. He leans easily on 
the back of a chair while talking to his master, and a servant, 
even if admitted to his master’s confidence, would have preserved 
a bearing of respect. Mr. Bancroft and Mrs. Bernard-Beere make 
the scenes between Faulkland and Julia as little tedious as pos- 
sible, These parts are well done; and Mr. Brookfield’s David is 
a careful bit of character-acting, thrust into no undue prominence, 
and therefore the more effeetive. His dialect is faultlessly pre- 
served. Mr. Alfred Bishop is somewhat faint and feeble as Sir 
Lucius; but Mr. Ligiel Brough’s Bob Acres is, with Mrs. 
Stirling’s well-known and altogether excellent Mrs. Malaprop, 
the salvation of the comedy. We have seen it stated that Mr. 
Brough is too boorish and extravagant; but we certainly do not 
think that he was so on the first night of the play. He was, at 
any rate, irresistibly comic ; and if at times he became grotesque, 
@ country squire a century since may well have been such a figure 
as is here presented, while the staye directions at times oblige 
Acres to be farcical. It was curious to note how, when Mr. 
Brough and Mrs. Stirling appeared, the audience stirred from a 
condition of semi-somnolence, and laughed heartily ; and, oddl 
enough, these were the pa the effect of which Mr. Bancroft 
and Mr. Pinero had not heightened. We see, on reference to the 
playbill, that Miss Calhoun played Lydia Languish. It made no 
sort of impression on us, and we have really forgotten what her 
Lydia was like, beyond a general notion that it was not much like 
Lydia. On his first appearance Mr. Bancroft was hooted by a 
number of roughs in the gallery because they had arrived at the 
theatre before the hour announced for the opening of the doors, 
and had been caught in the rain. As the victim of so stupid an 
insult, we sympathize heartily with the “y As regards 
the comedy, however, we sincerely trust that Mr. Bancroft may 
never again be actuated by a desire to heighten the effect of any 
standard play, and that he will abjure the fatal assistance of Mr. 
Pinero. 

Devotion, as Mr. Dion Boucicault, junior, calls his adaptation 
of MM. Lockroy and Badou’s Un Duel sous Richelieu, is one of 
the many plays of French feeling and origin in which the three 
familiar figures of French romance—husband, wife, and lover— 
fill the principal places. ‘The work is more than half a cent 
old ; indeed, it was in 1842 that Donizetti's opera Maria di 
Rohan, founded on the story, was first produced, at Vienna. 
There are some fine moments in the play, which, however, the 
adapter has not improved by the invention of a first act, 
showing what could be readily explained and what in a few 
sentences is explained in Lockroy’s piece ; for to Lockroy 
alone Un Duel sous Richelieu was my! attributed. In this 
first act we have the marriage of ie de Monbazon to the 
Duc de Chevreuse, whom she pape, but does not love; and 
the return of the Comte de Chalais, to whom her heart was 
given, but who has been parted from her by ill-fortune. It isa 

jiece of sadly crude construction which brings the lovers together 
. making Chalais walk in unexpectedly just before the bride 
leaves the church, by herself to stroll about the grounds of the 
chateau some time before the —— of the marriage service. 
This was the bad old fashion of an earlier day, to invent the 
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“situation” and take no thought as to how it might reason- 
ably be brought about. In this act much is seen of the 
oung Abbé Gondi, whose ambition it is to be unfrocked 
in order that he may marry a certain Mile. Geneviéve; and 
the flippant young priest is the motive power of the work, for 
it is he who whispers scandal of the Duchesse de Chevreuse. 
Chalais indignantly contradicts the slander, and thence follows 
the challenge to the duel between Gondi and Chalais, that gave 
the name to the original work. It isa merit of Devotion that 
it increases in ome as it progresses, The complications of 
the third act are notably ingenious. Chalais, the King’s favourite, 
has for a time supplanted Richelieu, but the Cardinal les returned 
to power thirsting for vengeance on his rival. This Marie knows, 
she visits the Hétel Chalais on the morning appointed for the 
duel, to urge her lover to fly. While she is there her husband, 
who is to second Chalais, arrives; Marie is hidden in a curtained 
recess, and it is of course in the recess that Chevreuse desires to 
seek a better sword than that which Chalais has chosen. The 
incident is old no doubt ; when Marie concealed herself it was in- 
evitable that Chevreuse would come near to discovering her; but 
the danger—which would give so totally incorrect an aspect to 
affairs, for Marie and Chalais are innocent of offence—is averted. 
The fact of their innocence strengthens the episode. The Duc 
being gone, Marie renews her entreaties to Chalais to fly and save 
his life from Richelieu; and the result is that, detained by her, 
he fails to reach the appointed spot before Chevreuse has taken the 
incipal’s place and in the combat which ensues has been wounded 
= Gondi. Chalais follows, and arrives in time to avenge his 
friend and his friend’s wife; and then comes the dramatist’s 
difficulty. How is this toend? Here is the woman beloved by 
both men. Her husband is noble and worthy; her lover is no 
less so—the word lover, in fact, is perhaps ill chosen; for Marie 
and Chalais may both say in Racine’s harmonious line, “ Le jour 
n’est pas plus pur que Je fond de mon cur.” Nevertheless, what- 
ever poetic justice may demand, dramatic exigency is supposed to 
require that one should perish, and Mr. Boucicault has chosen to 
sacrifice Chalais. Having fled, he returns to justify Marie. As 
he enters the Hétel Chevreuse, where the Duc is waiting sternly, 
and the Duchesse in agonizing terror, for his arrival, he is shot 
and mortally wounded; and he dies, after convincing Chevreuse 
of the truth. The costume of the period is extremely picturesque 
if only the actors can wear it, and most fortunately for the chances 
of the piece Mr. Conway, one of the few players who is easy and 
natural in such a garb, has been secured for the part of Chalais. 
To speak of his dress first is, however, to do him some injustice; 
for Mr. Conway enters into the spirit of the character and realizes 
it with singular success. The actor has perhaps never been 
seen to greater advantage. He is always gallant and earnest, 
tender to the woman he loves, quietly dignified before his ad- 
versaries. The total absence of that self-consciousness which 
is the bane of most representatives of romantic parts cannot 
be too highly praised. Mr. Conway forgets himself, and only 
remembers Chalais. Mr. Clayton must also be warmly com- 
mended for his manly and unaffected performance of Chevreuse. 
The display of - ~ emotion has lately been the subject 
of much banter. Not the less is it a valuable quality, as Mr. 
Clayton proves during the scene in which Chevreuse waits with 
his wife the arrival of the man he regards as her betrayer. A 
very competent Marie is found in Miss Ada Cavendish. There 
is a certain impulsiveness in her playing of ionate inci- 
dents, an apparently unstudied energy—the result necessarily of 
very much and careful study—which is extremely telling. On 
these three the drama depends. Miss Venne, as Guanetien, has 
only to be pert and playful, and she can be very pert indeed. 
Mr. Boucicault’s Abbé de Gondi is in no way remarkable. A 
misconception has arisen about this part. It has been stated that 
it was originally played by a woman, and that Déjazet had filled 
it. The original Bondi was a M, Taigny, and, so far as we know, 
it has never fallen into a woman’s hands, The confusion has 
probably arisen from the circumstance that Déjazet’s name is 
associated with Les Premiéres Armes de Richelieu; but this is 
quite another play, and quite another Richelieu. 


NEWMARKET FIRST SPRING MEETING. 


Ow TOASTMASTER opened the First Spring Meeting at New- 
market by winning the Two Thousand Guineas Trial Plate 
for Lord Zetland, beating Zadig, the winner of the Metropolitan 
Stakes, / a length. Lovely was made the favourite for the 
Visitors’ Plate ; and there was some interest in the race, because 
at the Craven Meeting Lovely had beaten Splendor, and Splendor 
had beaten Lovely, and now the pair were to fight out the rubber. 
As often happens in such cases, neither of them won. Lovel 
came with a rush at the distance, but she was too late to 
Xarifa and Dalmeny, although she left Splendor far behind. Baron 
Hirsch gave 1,000/. for a two-year-old filly by Hampton, called 
Glimmer, before the race for the Maiden Plate, and she won it, but 
x head only, after a fine race with Menevia and Pompey. 
Duke of St. Albans’ two-year-old Clonmel, by Julius, showed 
a great deal of his sire’s vile temper in his match with Lord 
ogan’s Lonely. He bolted before the race and ran very un- 
kindly in it, losing by five lengths. The Duke of Westminster's 
Whipper-in, by t, a useful handicap horse, who had won 


the Prince of Wales's Stakes by a head, but he won in style. 

The racing on the Wednesday, with the exception of the Two 
Thousand, which we noticed last week, was exceedin 4 r and 
uninteresting. Three of the recent purchases at Lo mouth’s 
sale ran during the day. Prince Maurice, an own brother to 
Dutch Oven, and a fine powerful colt, for whom Lord Hastings 
gave 500 guineas—a sum which he should be worth even as a 
country stallion—came out for the first race; but he was scarcely 
trained enough for the long Cesarewitch course, over which the 
race was run, and he was tired out half a mile from home. Saucy 
Boy, his only opponent, won in a common canter. In the middle 
of the afternoon came Harvester's disappointment, and in the last 
race of the day, the well-bred Little John, by Kingcraft out of 
Jannette, a two-year-old with rather a light — ee that 
had cost 290 guineas on Monday, was very easily beaten by 
Arqua, who had run a good second for a Sweepstakes at the 
Craven meeti There was a heavy storm in the course of the 
afternoon, and the attendance was small for a Two Thousand 


day. 

The weather on the Thursday was wretched, and the number of 
spectators was extremely limited. The Stud Stakes was won by 
Laverock, the winner of the Great Yorkshire Foal Stakes. This 
two-year-old belonged to Mr. Dawson, who trained for Lord 
Falmouth. Last year Mr. Dawson had won the same race with 
his filly, Reprieve, and immediately afterwards he had sold the 
winner for 2,000/, to the late Lord Grosvenor. After the race on 
this occasion he again sold the winner for exactly the same price, 
to Baron Hirsch. Camlet, who had been backed on the previous day 
for the Derby at 1,000 to 30, came out for the Welter Handicap. 
Last season he had won half a dozen races, and he had run third to 
Scot Free and the Sister to Adelaide filly at Sandown, when giving 
each of them 15 Ibs. He is a handsome colt, but he is generally 
considered short. terms on he now meeting 
opponents were terribly against him, but they were a poor lot. 
He ran very badly, finishing eight lengths behind Dean Swift, 
while Rout beat him by a head for second place. There was a 
race on the same afternoon for the old-fashioned whip. Last 
autumn, the Dukeof Hamilton challenged the Duke of Beaufort, who 
held the whip, with City Arab, and the Duke of Beaufort accepted 
with Faugh-a-Ballagh, who won the race by twenty lengths. This 
spring the Duke of Hamilton again challenged the Duke of 
Beaufort, naming Medicus as his champion, and the Duke of 
Beaufort again accepted with Faugh-a-Ballagh. Medicus, it will 
be remembered, had been an extraordinarily strong favourite for 
the Cesarewitch last year, and had run third in that race to 
Bendigo and Tonans. On public form it seemed as if long odds 
should have been laid on Faugh-a-Ballagh, but, for some unknown 
reason, the bookmakers accepted as little as 11 to 4. As soon as 
they had started on their four-mile journey, Archer took a resolute 
lead with Faugh-a-Ballagh. As much asa mile and a half from 
home Medicus was completely exhausted, and it was a mere farce 
for Faugh-a-Ballagh to canter slowly on, and eventually trot past 
the winning-post fifty lengths in front of his opponent. The day's 
racing was anything but brilliant, and the late Two Thousand, the 
approaching One Thousand, and the cold wind cccupied people's 
attention far more than the sport of the afternoon. 

The best public form shown by any of the fillies entered for the 
One Thousand Guineas was that of Queen Adelaide and Busy- 
body. In the Middle Park Plate, when receiving 7 lbs. from 
Queen Adelaide, Busybody had beaten her by three leathe and a 
half; but a fortnight later, when giving Queen Adelaide 3 lbs., 
Busybody was beaten by a neck. This running offered a nice 
ar to students of public form, in the question whether Busy- 

ly or Queen Adelaide would now be the best at even weights, 
Queen Adelaide’s defeat of Archiduc in the July Stakes, altho 
by a head only, showed her to be a filly of exceptional merit. 

‘wo days later she had been unplaced to Superba, but that can 
scarcely have been her true form; nor could ~ being unplaced 
in the Richmond Stakes at Goodwood be considered as any guide 
in estimating her merits, beyond the fact that every defeat in- 
creases the uncertainty of a racehorse running up to his best form 
on future occasions. Busybody’s race in the Great Challenge 
Stakes with older horses, in which she beat both Tristan and 
Despair, was a proof that she was not merely a fast filly in a bad 

ear, if any such proof had been needed. Her Middle Park 

late victory was much in her favour; but then Royal Fern, who 
had been second, only half a length off, had run very badly in the 
Two Thousand, thus throwing a certain amount of discredit 
on the form shown by the runners in the Middle Park Plate. 
Yet her chance for the One Thousand was considered a 
wonderfully good one, for 8,800 guineas were given for her on the 
Monday before the race, and she started first favourite. Whitelock, 
by Wenlock, out of White Heather, was another favourite for the 
One Thousand. This filly was certainl eer | enough to 
win. At Goodwood, in the Prince of ales's Stakes, Knight 
Errant, who had run second to several good horses, was quite 
unable to make her extend herself. At Newmarket, in September, 
Knight Errant had beaten her by a head in a race won by 
Busybody by a length, but it was — believed that she was 
not quite right at the time. Sandiway, by Doncaster, had won 
seven races as a two-year-old, and had earned more than 3,700/. 
in stakes. She had been unplaced in the July Stakes to Queen 
Adelaide, and also to Cherry in the Cheveley Stakes, and her vic- 
tories had not been gained over any of the most successful two- 
year-olds of the season ; but still there stood her long list of seven 
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successes against only two defeats, and the latter were almost too 
bad to be trusted. Wild Thyme, by Lowlander, had won five 
races worth more than 4,000/.; she had also been placed twice and 
unplaced once only. In different races she had beaten both the 
winner of the Two Thousand and the second in the Two Thousand, 
Legacy had won a couple of races and lost half a dozen. 
Altogether, the One Thousand was an unusually interesting race 
this year, and, small as was the field, it was of very high 
quality. _ There were only six starters, but they had all won 
races as two-year-olds. gacy made the running during the 
early part of the race rather slowly, but the greater proportion of 
the pace was fast, and the race occupied a few seconds less time 
than any race for the One Thousand for some years past. Rather 
more than a quarter of a mile from home the six fillies were 
almost abreast, and then a beautiful race followed. Wild Thyme 
was the first beaten, and, as they began to descend the incline, 
Whitelock broke the line in front by taking a slight lead, while 

y fell into the rear. Before reaching the Abingdon Bottom 
Queen Adelaide shot forward, and came into the Dip a neck in 
front of Whitelock. Whitelock then began to show signs of 
having had enough of it, and Busybody made her effort. There 
was a capital finish between Queen Adelaide and Busybody, while 
Whitelock was in close attendance, with Sandiway at her heels. 
At the winning-post Busybody was half a length in advance of 
Queen Adelaide, who was a length in front of Whitelock, and 
Sandiway was not far off. It was a beautiful and an interesting 
race, and the result seemed to show that the relative form of the 
fillies engaged in it had altered but little, if at all, since last 
season. Busybody is not entered for the Derby; but she is 
engaged in the Oaks, the Epsom Grand Prize, the Prince of Wales’s 
Stakes and the Hardwicke Stakes at Ascot, the Sussex Stakes 
at Goodwood, and the St. Leger, as well as some ten other races. 
The breeding of Busybody, who is by Petrarch out of Spinaway, 
is interesting as a specimen of in-breeding, for she has a treble 
cross of Touchstone, a double cross of Venison, and probably a 
double cross of Voltaire, although it is somewhat doubtful 
whether one of her ancestors was by Voltaire or Starch. Queen 
Adelaide was much admired as showing great quality combined 
with plenty of size and immense power. Wild Thyme’s early 
defeat must not be made too much of in calculating her chances 
in future engagements, as she had been eased in her work on 
account of a temporary ailment, and in the opinion of some judges 
she was a little “ fleshy” when she ran in the One Thousand. 
The rest of the racing on the day of the One Thousand was 
almost as bad as tle weather, which is saying a good deal. 

So much has already been written about the sale of Lord 
Falmouth’s racing stud, that we need only make a short notice of 
it. Long beforehand every one had prophesied that the prices 
would be extraordinary, and when it was over everybody said 
that they had been extraordinary. All this was true enough, but 
it might fairly be asked in reply, whether any man could take 
36,000 guineas elsewhere and buy with them as many horses of 
the same class. Something over 8,000 guineas apiece was an 
exceedingly high figure for a colt and a filly, but they were con- 
sidered, at the time of the sale, to be two of the best three-year- 
olds of the season, with great prospects of winning the Two 
Thousand, the One Thousand, the Derby, and the St. Leger. Six 
thousand each was given fora couple of very inferior three-year-olds 
many years ago, and 10,000/, was given one year ago for a colt who 
lost every race for which he afterwards started during the season. 
Ten thousand pounds were also said to have been asked for the 
first favourite for the late Two Thousand the day before the race. 
Then, although 4,000 guineas is a very high price for a two-year- 
old, even yearlings have been sold for sums approaching it, and 
Busybody had won almost that amount in stakes during her two- 
year-old season, while another filly had exceeded it by consider- 
ably more than 2,000/. On the other hand, Lord Exeter's con- 
ditions, under which Lord Falmouth’s racehorses were sold, make 
horses that are likely to win very valuable races much dearer than 
might appear at first sight; for, although the seller makes himself 
résponsible for the forfeits when they do not run and half the 
entrance fee when they do run, he receives only a third of the stakes 
when they win. If ter had been sold unconditionally, he 
would probably have fetched 10,000 guineas. A year ago another 
horse belonging to Lord Falmouth started for the Two Thousand 
at exactly the odds at which Harvester stood for that race 
at the time of the sale. This was Galliard, who won during the 
season very nearly the sum which was given last week for Harvester. 
But if Harvester were to win an equal amount this year, instead 
of repaying his purchase-money he would still be indebted to his 
owner to the amount of nearly 3,000/., for something a little short 
of that sum would have to be repaid to Lord Falmouth under 
Lord Exeter’s conditions, as the seller's share in the horse’s 
winnings. As far as Busybody is concerned, she has already 
reduced her price from 99240 to 7,240l., and half dozen of the 
sixteen races for which she is 7 engaged were worth nearly 
18,000/, last year, and will probably be worth as much this year ; 
so she ought to have ample opportunities of repaying her purchase- 
money with interest before the winter sets in. Nevertheless, if 
Harvester should succeed in winning one of the great three-year- 
old races, and do well at the stud, it is far from impossible that 
before he dies he may prove the best argpin of the two three- 

lds which astonished the world, last Monday week, by 
g,00o/. or more gem Then what would his purchaser 

care for his cost if he should win the Blue Riband of the Turf? Even 
& representative ofa long line of Earls was distinguished above all 


the other Earls of his race as “ the Earl who won the Derby,” and 
it is esteemed almost a greater honour in this country to own the 
tw of that seamper round Epsom Downs than to win a great 
battle. 

The Chester Cup was a chapter of accidents. Morgan, the 
jockey who was to have ridden Lord Rosebery’s Cameliard—the 
first favourite, had been “ wasting,” in order to ride at the 
required weight, and he was so weakened by this process, that, after 
riding in the first race of the afternoon, he fell from his horse in a 
fainting fit. Then in the race itself the first time the horses 
the sharp turn into the straight, Beauty and Alban fell, and 
Beauty broke her leg. She was afterwards killed, but she had not 
been moved off the course when the horses that were running in 
the race came round the second time, and Oameliard, who looked 
very like winning, was jammed between the poor broken-legged 
mare and another horse. A second serious accident was just 
saved, but Cameliard was put out of his stride, and lost all chance 
of the race, which was won by Mr. Merry’s Havock. The fame of 
Chester races appears to have vanished for ever, but Chester race- 
course still maintains its reputation for being one of the most 
dangerous in England. 


THE ITALIAN OPERA—MR. CARL ROSA’S SEASON. 


Ligon performances at Covent Garden this week have evoked 
an animation and interest that reflect something of old 
enthusiasm and past glory. Those who so insistently proclaim that 
Italian opera is a doomed institution, and has no raison Wétre in 
art, should, after hearing Mme. Lucca in Les Huguenots and 
Ji Trovatore, vary their pessimistic plaint or keep discreeter 
silence. The magnetic influence of pure vocalization can indeed 
never be annihilated by mere theories, however advanced or how- 
ever interesting and novel; when, however, attempts are made to 
ignore its supremacy, it is satisfactory to record the hearty recogni- 
tion of Mme. Lucca’s brilliant impersonations on Saturday and 
Tuesday. On Saturday, as Valentina in Meyerbeer’s opera, Mme. 
Lucca displayed her unequalled union of rho and dramatic talent, 
receiving excellent support from Signor Mierzwinski as Raoul, 
Mlle. Tremelli as Urbano, Mlle. Leria, who made her début as 
Marguerite, and from Signori Cotogni, De Reszké, and Monti. It 
was, however, in her splendid impersonation of Leonora on 
Tuesday that Mme. Lucca most completely vindicated the pre- 
eminence of the vocal art in lyrical drama. 

The most satisfactory points in the representation of Faust on 
Monday were the performances of Signor de Reszké as Mefistofele, 
and of M. Devoyod as Valentine. Both these artists fine 
voices and great executive skill, and both are excellent actors. The 
success of M. Devoyod during his first season last year in the part 
of Valentine, as in yr deren and The Flying Dutchman, was 
equally manifested on the present occasion; his Valentine is an 
admirably finished study, his acting distinguished by thorough 
consistency and truth, his style of singing singularly expressive 
and dramatic. The Mefistofele of Signor de Reszké, while de- 
ficient in the verve and profound intellectual grasp of M. Faure’s 
unique impersonation, is yet an interpretation full of intelligence 
and vivacity. It expresses, however, too much of one uniform 
phase of humour, which, admirable in the first two acts, becomes 
inappropriate as the action progresses and the tragedy deepens; 
the conception of Mefistofele as a bon gargon is justifiable only 
within certain limitations, and Signor de Reszké fails to express 
the more elusive nwances of the character—the irony, malice, and 
deep-witted nature of the Protean fiend. Mme. Durand’s 
Marguerite cannot be considered a successful interpretation, though 
it was of course endowed with considerable dramatic vitality ; its 
excellence was chiefly displayed in the church scene and in the 
last act. Either from indisposition or other causes Mme. Durand’s 
voice has not the freshness and purity of last season; her rendering 
of the music of the garden scene, and particularly in the exacting 
jewel song, was deficient in brilliancy as well as facility of execu- 
tion. Neither was the Faust of Signor Marconi ae efficient, 
though the singer contrived to animate his acting with much of 
the tenderness and delicacy that should find expression through 
the voice. His invariable practice of forcing his upper notes is 
both inartistic and ineffective, and was productive of ruinous 
disenchantment in the love music of the garden scene. Malle. 
Tremelli sang and acted well as Siebel, and Mdlle. Desvignes and 
Signor Raguer undertook the parts of Martha and Wagner. The 
chorus left much to desire, being almost inaudible in the first 
scene, and generally deficient in freshness and quality. M. Dupont 
conducted the opera, the orchestra rendering Gounod’s masterpiece 
with irreproachable technique. 

On Tuesday Verdi's very 
strong cast, including Signor Mierzwinski as Manrico, Si 
Monti as Ferrando, Herr Gottschalk as the Conte di Luna, Malle, 
Tremelli as Azucena, and Mme. Lucca as Leonora. There is pro- 
bably no opera so thoroughly hackneyed as Z/ Trovatore, and none 
more entirely removed trom the ideal of the advanced school of 
composers. The tissue of absurdities that make up the libretto, 
the false and jejune sentiment, the melodramatic nature of the 
plot, are not less opposed to that ideal than the abundance 
of airs and concerted pieces, all deliberately designed to ex- 
press the utmost capacities of the human voice irrespective of dra- 
matic propriety or progress. If these incontrovertible facts pos- 
sess a tithe of the disadvan to impersonators that many 
profess to believe, it enbances the value and sig- 
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nificance of Mme. Lucca’s performance that by her dramatic power 
and incomparable singing they suffered temporary and complete 
effacement. Despite all untoward circumstances, Mme. Lucca 
captivated the house, and her Leonora must be considered fully 
as dramatic, and in all respects as excellent, as her Carmen; the 
thoroughness of her impersonation, and its great range of ex- 
p eren were remarkable. In the lighter music, as in the more 
atic, her success was striking ; the animated cavatina, “ Di 
tale amor,” in the first act was given with most brilliant effect, 
which was greatly increased by the contrast presented by the 
singing of the two that follow. The pathos of “ D’amor sull’ 
ali” was finely contrasted with the agitation on hearing Manrico’s 
lament, “Ah, che la morte”; and her passionate exclamation 
“Di te, di te scordarmi” expressed with intense power the anguish 
of the moment, even as her beating against the gate of the tower 
expressed her despair. The last scene was not less finely rendered, 
the sudden transition from hopeless grief to delight on learning 
from the Count that her lover should be spared was portrayed 
with wonderful force and nature. Signor Mierzwinski admirably 
seconded Mme. Lucca, and was very effective in the air “ Ah si 
ben mio” and in “ Di quella pira,” which was sung with great 
spirit and energy; his Manrico is peculiarly individual, and is a 
far more robust conception than is usual on the Italian stage. The 
Azucena of Mile, Tremelli was alsoa notable performance. Herr 
Gottschalk, who appeared as the Count, has a good voice, but 
was rather heavy in style, and in the familiar romance “ II balen ” 
he scarcely expressed the delicate sentiment with fulness. Signor 
Monti was the Ferrando, while Mile. Sonnino appeared as Inez, 
and Signor Manfredi as Ruiz. Signor Bevignani conducted, and the 
representation, all things considered, was excellent. 
On Thursday La Gioconda was repeated, the cast remaining as 
on the opening night, with the exception that Signor Monti re- 
laced Signor De Reszké. Mme. Durand increased her reputation 
y her excellent impersonation of the heroine, a character she has 
evidently studied with the insight of profound sympathy, and 
which she interpreted with remarkable fulness and depth. In the 
trio with Barnaba and La Cieea in the first act, in the duet with 
Laura in the second act, and in the whole of the powerful final 
scene, her singing was characterized by intense dramatic force. 
Mile. Tremelli repeated her success as La Cieca, and created a 
great impression by her exquisite singing of “ Voce di donna” 
in the first act, one of the most beautiful numbers in the score. 
The Enzo of Signor Marconi is-a far more notable perform- 
ance than his Faust; the smoother music of Ponchielli suits his 
voice and style better than Gounod’s, and he was consequently 
more at ease in his part, and sang with considerable effect the 
pretty and sentimental cavatina in the second act. Mme. Laterna 
as Laura filled a not very agreeable réle with ability, and sang 
with good feeling and dramatic expression. The choruses were 
very well rendered, and the sailors’ chorus, to which so much ad- 
ditional charm is given by the freshness of the boys’ voices, was 
particularly well sung. Signor Bevignani conducted. 
Mr. Carl Rosa, whose short season ends to-night, must not be 
= to depart without receiving a word of cordial ac- 
owledgment of the excellent work he has been doing. The per- 
formances under his direction have been good individually and 
collectively. There is a unity of design about his operas which is 
no less pleasing than novel, and the secret of which probably is 
that, under the sway of an intelligent director, singers endeavour 
to interpret their composer rather than to glorify themselves. The 
artists of Mr. Rosa’s company constantly advance. Miss Georgina 
Burns was only a short time ago a passably good vocalist, with 
little or no idea of sustaining a part, and especially a leading part, 
in an opera. Now she plays Gounod’s Marguerite, amongst other 
with earnestness and feeling. Miss Perry had still 
more to learn than Miss Burns, but has learnt almost as much. 


Four or five years ago either the Royal Italian Opera or Her 


Majesty’s was regarded as in all respects superior to all other 
ratic undertakings; but it is certainly the fact that, besides 

. Maas and Mr. Barrington Foote, who have been tried on the 
Italian stage and have not been found wanting (at any rate as 
singers), Mr. Barton McGuckin, Mr. Leslie Crotty, Mr. Ludwig, 
. and, if not overtaxed, Mr. Davies and Mr. Snazelle, would 
hold their own on any stage. No amount of ill-directed 
and overdone newspaper eulogy can conceal the fact that Mr. 
Augustus Harris co peculiar aptitude as a stage-manager. 
Tiow much a good chorus and a good orchestra aid the general 
effect those who, in many opera companies, have had experience of 
bad choruses and bad orchestras can thoroughly appreciate ; and in 
these important particulars Mr. Carl Rosa’s pains to secure 
choristers and instrumentalists have been rewarded. A second 
hearing of Mr. Gilbert & Beckett and Villiers Stanford’s Canterbury 
Pilgrims (for the production of which, as for that in former times 
of other English work, Mr. Rosa deserves most special thanks) 
more than confirms the good impression created on the first night 
of its production. The whole seems more coherent and in- 
genious. We trace more closely the continuity of thought. 
Here and there Mr. Stanford might judiciously lighten his score, 
which is in places over-coloured ; al we are strengthened in the 
opinion that his second act is not in all details as good as he 
might make it, nor as short as he should. The love music has not 
the fervour and melody for which we look; but there are admir- 
able s in it; and to condemn an absence of melody in the 
first and third act is to confess that one has not listened or that 
one has not ears to hear. We note with satisfaction that a due 
meed of praise has been awarded to Mr. & Beckett's book, though 


an evening paper has lamented the absence of spoken dialogue. 
The critic of the journal in question can scarcely have a 
the scheme of the opera. We have previously spoken of the praise~ 
worthy representation of Carmen with Mme. Roze as the heroine, 
and of an adequate performance of Faust, Mr. Goring Thomas's 
Esmeralda has also advanced in popularity and strengthened its 
composer's reputation. Mr. Rosa’s season has been most creditable 
to all concerned, certainly not least to Mr. Randegger and M. 
Goossens, the conductors. 


REVIEWS. 


SIBBALD’S INFERNO OF DANTE.* 


R. SIBBALD has had many predecessors in his work. Up 
to the present time there have been more than twenty 
English translations of the Inferno of Dante, taken either alone or 
in conjunction with the two other parts of his great poem. The 
earliest was that by Rogers in 1782 in blank verse, a little 
known but creditable performance. The latest was that by Mr. 
Warburton Pike in 1881 in ¢erza rima, the employment of the 
leisure of a learned and hard-worked special pleader, one of the 
last of his race. Of them all two only are in prose—the excellent 
one by Dr. Carlyle published in 1849, which has been of so much 
use to all subsequent translators, and another of small merit by 
O'Donnell in 1852. Longfellow’s and Pollock's versions of the 
whole poem are in blank verse, but line for line with the original, 
as also is W. M. Rossetti’s of the Inferno only. Cayley, Ford, and 
others have used the triple rhymes of the original, of which 
Wright employed a bastard imitation; and Boyd's, the first 
English translation of the whole Commedia, is cut up most un- 
suitably into rhymed stanzas of six lines each. Cury’s trans- 
lation, which, like Pope’s Homer, will probably always be the 
favourite with the generality of English readers, as the most suc- 
cessful poetical paraphrase of his author into their own language, 
is in unfettered blank verse, which altogether loses the form of the 
original without gaining the advantage of the greater literality 
afforded by prose. 

It may be seen that the verse translations from the Commedia 
largely exceed in number those which are in prose, although Mr. 
Butler and the late Mr. Dugdale have both followed Dr. Carlyle’s 
example, and have published prose versions of the Purgatorio, 
and it may be hoped that the former will before long also print 
his version of the Paradiso. Mr. Sibbald has, therefore, followed 
the lead of the majority of those who have been in the field before 
him, and has executed his work in terza rima, which, as strictly 
representing the form of the original, has almost paramount claims 
for adoption, if only the translator has the skill to use it, so as not 
to depart from the substance while intent upon preserving the 
form of that which he undertakes to present in another language. 
Professor Jebb, in the preface to his recent edition of the (dj; 
Tyrannus, which is accompanied by a prose version of the play, 
has well said that the principal virtue of a translation is absolute 
fidelity to the original, not to the letter at the cost of the spirit, 
but rather to the spirit as expressed by the letter. And he adds 
that metre will often exact sacrifices precisely at the points which 
test the highest fidelity—namely, the light touches by which the 
genius and art of the original are most delicately marked. 

Mr. Sibbald may be much commended for the way in which 
he has observed the precepts and avoided the dangers thus 
enunciated. He has succeeded in producing a thoroughly readable 
English poem ; the notes are good and fresh, and his work is en- 
titled to take a high place among those of similar design. He 
hardly ever adds and never omits a word, or varies the veri- 
table import of the original. His style is good, his vocabulary 
is that of the best modern English, without resort to archaisms 
or the “ verbum insolitum ” which the judicious writer has been 
wisely warned “ tanquam scopulum evitare.” His rhymes, too, 
are natural and unforced. The exceptions to this general com- 
mendation are few indeed. In the first canto and in another 
place the word “harassed” occurs as a dissyllable, with the 
accent at the end, and rhyming to “ last,” “cast,” and “ passed.” 
“Dool” is a good Scots form for ‘ dole,” in the sense of dolour 
or grief ; and there are such verbs as “ to drowse ” and “ to egress,” 
although hardly in use. The proper names are almost always pre- 
served in their Italian form, a difficult matter to manage in a 
metrical translation; but Jacopo da Sant’ Andrea does not look 
so well to us in the form of James of St. Andrews as it may per- 
haps do north of the Tweed. 

To pass on to other matters of observation on Mr. Sibbald’s 
translation, it may be noted that in Cant. i. v. 106 he trans- 
lates “umile Italia” as “ humbled Italy,” no doubt intending to 
convey Dante's opinion of its degraded political condition in his 
own time. But the epithet has almost always been supposed 
to have been borrowed from Virgil (2n. iit. 522), where it 
can have no such meaning. In a note upon the allegorical 
significance to be given to Beatrice and Virgil, Mr. Sibbald 
exhibits the true and sensible spirit in which he has studied 
Dante when he says —_ the poem would lose Poy charm if 
the allegorical meaning of every were to be too closel 
And he shrewdly olds that, worse than that, it 
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cannot always be found. In the same tone he dwells in another 
place upon the wisdom of not attempting to make out everything, 
and does not pretend to be able consistently to reconcile all the 
astronomical indications. “ Vassal” for “ fidele” (Cant. ii. v. 98) 
is a very happy and appropriate rendering of the word in its 
old Italian a | ‘celal ¢ sense. The famous inscription over 
the gate of Hell is not made to begin in its first three lines 
with the same words, as it does in the original, although a slight 
transposition in the second line would easily have secured this con- 
formity. The word “uncouth” does not represent any of the 
=— given by Dante to the sounds which meet the ear inside 

grim portal, and is not justified by citing Boccaccio’s comment 
that they were “like German,” nor is the word strong enough for 
the context. A few lines onwards the more general reading is 
adopted of “d’ orror la testa cinta,” instead of “d’ error, &c.” 
Professor Lubin, in the prose paraphrase of his edition, has given 
a novel turn to this by making the passage indicate that Daute’s 
hair was made to stand on end with terror round his head. 

A new significance is given by Mr. Sibbald to the simile (taken 
from Virgil, as to its earlier part) in the Third Canto, in which 
the souls passing Acheron are compared in their multitude and 
unceasing succession to autumn leaves as they fall. They are 
compelled to cross by Charon’s gestures or words of command, and 
Dante has added the comparison of their obeying the summons, 
one by one, to a bird’s flying toacall. This has generally been 
taken to refer to the return of a hawk to the lure thrown up by 
the falconer, and the “suo richiamo” seems to favour this. But 
“ vichiamo ” will stand as well for the note ufa decoy-bird employed 
in netting birds, as still practised in Tuscany, and this certainly 
would be a more exact and appropriate simile in the particular 
passage than the other. Lubin also, in his notes, has taken the 
same view. 

“Sparkling tide” is hardly a satisfactory rendering of the 
“ bel fiumiceilo” which surrounds the castle in which are placed 
the shades of the great heathens whose virtues and distinction 
have saved them from a sentence to lower depths. The note on 
the line (v. 107) 

Caina attende chi vita ci spense 


suggests that it was spoken by Paolo and not by Francesca, for the 
reasons that it would one appropriately be placed in his mouth, 
and that in the next line the answer made to Dante's request to 
learn their history is said to have come from them both. But 
this novel reading appears to be more ingenious than well founded. 
Neither does the “ boorish party ” for “ la parte selveggia” (vi. 65) 
seem a very happy rendering. As Dante uses the same phrase 
elsewhere, it may have been an accepted one for the political 
section whom it describes, and it need not be supposed to have 
implied anything vituperative, any more than the term “ country 
” has done in England. 

In the note upon the lines in Canto xiv., where allusion is made 
to the sup letter from Alexander the Great to Aristotle, in 
which he describes how his army trod under foot and extinguished 
the flakes of fire which rained down upon them in India, Mr. 
Sibbald cites Plutarch’s mention of something which may have 
suggested it, but gives no reference to the passage. The original 
germ of the fable is probably to be sought in Arrian’s Expedition 
of Alexander (Bk. vi. 24), in which he compares the sands of India 
to “untrodden snow,” as was first pointed out in an article on 
Lord Vernon's Inferno, in Fraser's Magazine for May 1869. This, 
wry with a few words from Quintus Curtius, probably 

orded the groundwork for this part of the spurious letter—the 
Alexandri Magni ad Aristotelem Epistola de Admirabilibus Indie— 
which was a popular book in the middle ages, and was often 
printed afterwards, It is curious to note, in connexion with this, 
that in Dean Stanley's Sinai and Palestine (Introduction, p. 33) 
he has called the sands of the desert “ the snow of the south.” 

In the note on Michael Scott (xx. 115) it is suggested that his 
thin flanks, as mentioned, may refer to a beliet that he could 
make himself invisible at will. This is novel, but hardly admis- 
sible, and it is better to continue to suppose that reference was 
intended to his actual personal appearance, which would have 
been well remembered in Dante’s time. In the beautiful opening 
to Canto xxiv. the line 

Ma poco dura a la sua penna tempra 


is thus rendered by Mr. Sibbald :— 
But soon her brush of colour is all bare, 


in which he is less fortunate, and more remote from the original 
than is his wont. The general meaning, it is true, is kept ; but the 
simile is altered from that of a pen wearing out to that of a failing 
supply of colour to a brush. or 

n the story of Ugolino, Mr. Sibbald has defied criticism by the 
device of waiving a decision on a well-known point of controversy. 
He neither says that the door of the Tower of Famine was locked 
up, nor that it was nailed up, but adopts the safe compromise of 
saying that it was made fast. His own opinion, however, is 
made evident in a note, and is to the effect that the sound which 
reached the dungeon at the top of the tower was that of locking 
the gate. Before passing to Mr. Sibbald’s Introduction and his 
notice of Giotto’s portrait of Dante, it may be rgmarked with 
satisfaction that he has mentioned with just disparagement the 
unworthy Italian translation from Benvenuto’s racy old Latin 
commentary, which was oe at Imola on the occasion of the 
great Dante celebration held a few years ago. It will be pl 
to all interested in the matter to know & the wish expusened 


by him that this valuable illustration of the Commedia should 
be printed in full from the original has been for some time in 
course of fulfilment, and that students of Dante and the history of 
his period may at no very distant time hope to be able to have it 
in their hands. 

The prefatory matter entitled “ Florence and Dante ” gives all 
that is nec to be known of the political and personal history 
of the poet and his times for the due comprehension of his greatest 
work. The origin, motives, and interests of the contending = 
in Italy and its cities are well set forth and explained, and with 
the same air of healthy freshness which distinguishes the whole 
of Mr, Sibbald’s work. The latest authorities have been con- 
sulted, and the fairest conclusions have been arrived at. Dante's 
position in, or rather out of, the constantly changing factions which 
distracted his country is clearly detined, and his Ghibellinism is 
shown to have been something very diflerent from that of the 
party to whom the name belongs. 

The personal history of the man is also well told. The studies 
of his youth and manhood are described. His political import- 
ance is reduced to its proper level. It was impossible that, with 
his comprehensive views and lofty aims, he should have been 
successful in a warfare of mere partisans. There was a real 
Florentine girl—the daughter of Folco Portinari—the object 
of Dante’s early and enduring love. But it. was no ordinary 
passion, and she is no more than the suggestion of the lady 
of the Vita Nuova, and was at once raised in his imagination 
to a distant elevation above that of any woman who ever 
trod the earth. Mr, Sibbald cites the introduction of Beatrice 
into Dante's writings as the strongest instance of what he calls 
his economy of actual experience—that is, the skilful use of real 
emotions and incidents to serve for suggestion and material for 

etic thought. Her marriage did not interfere with her place in 

ante’s thoughts; nor is there any sound reason for believing that 
his own marriage was an unhappy one. It formed no part of his 
poetical, philosophical, or political life. He had no occasion to 
introduce any mention of it in his works, and accordingly he 
makes no mention of it. Mr. Sibbald has some temperate and 
reasonable remarks upon the cruelty and injustice of Florence 
to her most distinguished citizen, pointing out that his fervent 
temper and devotion to great ideas placed him out of tie reach of 
common sympathy, and that his return to Florence from exile 
could only have taken place under circumstances which could not 
have been wholly gratitying even to himself. 

The disquisition on the portrait in the Bargello is interesting, 
and is devoted to an endeavour to ascertain the date at which it 
was painted. The fresco in which it occurs also contains figures, 
supposed to be those of Charles of Valois and of the Cardinal 
Acquasparta, who were together in Florence in 1301-2. But it is 
hardly probable that Dante, or even the other two, should have 
been receiving the honour of having’ their portraits placed in a 
public building at this date in Florence. Looking for another date 
at which a prince and a cardinal were together in Florence, Mr. 
Sibbald finds that in 1326 Cardinal Gianni Orsini was there as 
Papal Legate, and also Charles, Duke of Calabria, the eldest son of 
King Robert of Naples, who came as Protector of the Common- 
wealth. He entered the city with great magnificence, as recorded 
by G. Villani, and for some time resided in the palace of the 
Podesta. Dante had then been dead five years, and his friend the 
artist might have been then able to introduce his portrait without 
giving offence to the authorities, and perhaps even so as to gratify 
a returning desire to do honour to his memory. It is, however, 
not mentioned by Mr. Sibbald that it was concluded by the Com- 
mission who sat on this subject in Florence, and published their 
Report in 1864, that the painting is not the work of Giotto, but of 
one of his scholars, and that it was probably painted in 1337. 

The book is exceedingly well printed and turned out; and, in 
conclusion, it need only be added that Mr. Sibbald’s continuation 
of his work to the Purgatorio and Daradiso must be looked for 
with interest by all who love Dante and are glad to welcome his 
worthiest interpreters, 


THREE NOVELS AND ANOTHER.* 


I ied every batch of novels were as good as the four books before 
us, the reviewer's lot would be a brighter one than it is. No 
two of them have anything in common, save the rare quality, 
shared by all alike, of possessing merit. ‘There is none that is not 
rather above than below the average ; while the first on the list is 
a book deserving considerable attention, and the last is a positive 
revelation. As to this last one, though it is something more than a 
m2re collection of disconnected scenes, we should yet prefer not 
to class it with novels proper. Hence the heading of this article. 
Bethesda is by a lady who evidently aspires to take a place 
among writers of the philosophical novel. And this book, so far 
as we are aware her first essay in this direction, shows promise 
which goes some way to justify the ambition. The aim and tone 
are lofty, and the style maintains a corresponding level. And, 
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though the subject is a desperately us one, it is so handled 
as to avoid the least deviation from the path of high moral purity. 
The author shows some familiarity with the advanced thought of 
the time, philosophical and quasi-philosophical ; and perhaps does 
not always quite succeed in distinguishing the one from the 
other. In psychological analysis—and it is of such analysis of a 
very close kind that the book principally consists—much clever- 
ness and insight is displayed. But it is — much overdone ; 
there is too much of it. And the same objection applies to 
everything else in the book; everything is overwrought. The 
whole tone of feeling is so high as to be almost transcendental ; 
the moral standard is well-nigh ideal; and the sentiment so in- 
tense as sometimes to come perilously near the line which should 
distinguish it from gush. e author to succeed—and we be- 
lieve she can secceed upon these conditions—must exercise much 
self-restraint, repressing exuberance both of thought and language, 
and must learn the difficult art of compression. 

The keynote of Bethesda is the insufficiency of conscience, even 
in exceptionally fine natures, without a rule of conduct, based 
upon principle, imposed from without the moral part by reason. 

@ conscience is often expected not alone “ to enforce doing what 
is right,” but also “ to decide what the right is.” Thisis the rock 
upon which split two very fine and, as to one at least, extremel 
beautiful characters. The story is of a high-souled, intellectual, 
but, at the same time, emotio irl, and a man of high aims and 
noble thoughts, of a nature schooled by mental suffering and self-sup- 
pression, the self-sacrifices of whose earlier life show him a man of 
no common clay, yet never at his best the equal of this ideal woman. 
She is American; he is French; and (we may remark in 
passing) the element of nationality as influencing their respective 
characters is skilfully and unobtrusively dealt with. The scene 
lies chiefly in Italy and France, where Bethesda and her aunt are 
travelling, almost living. There they meet René d’Isten, a young 
man of family and position, and become extremely intimate. He 
had married some years before a Spanish girl, who, as he found 
out at the altar, loved another; they were never y man 
wife, and now lived habitually apart. These facts are well known 
to Bethesda and her aunt. The strength of his character is shown 
in his noble self-sacrifice in relation to his wife; its weakness is to 
be seen in his ultimate attitude towards Bethesda. Their mutual 
attraction was at first purely intellectual, out of which grows much 
close communion, ending where such platonic relations — must 
end between two such people—in love. They pass intellectual 
days, but amidst surroundings of exquisite sensuous beauty keenly 
enjoyed, and in an atmosphere charged with emotional disturbance. 
The spotless purity of Bethesda’s character keeps their intercourse 
on the highest plane of sentiment; but, however elevated its 
nature, it is love itself into which their feelings ripen. It is with 
the almost wilful blindness of both (quite wilful, perhaps, on the 
man’s part), with their trust in their own personal strength of 
character and upright intentions alone to bring them safely through 
such a situation, that the moral of the story is concerned. When 
at length the truth breaks on the pure and noble-minded girl, the 
conflict of her emotions is powerfully delineated, and the work- 
ings of her mind, both before and after that supreme moment, are 
finely analysed. On her return to America her mental condition be- 
comes very distressing ; but new surroundings and more judicious 
treatment than that of the weak and foolish aunt open her eyes 
more fully to a still truer view of the nature of the error for 
which she is now suffering bitterly, Then comes a serious 
illness, induced by mental agony ; and after that a more settled 
frame of mind, in which peace is possible, That assured, René 
appears on the scene again. He has discovered that his marriage 
was informal, and that he can, if he chooses, be free of the wife 
whose love he had, at Bethesda’s bidding, attempted in the mean- 
while once more to win. Meeting him by accident, against her 
will, Bethesda, at whose feet he now throws himself as a poten- 
tially free man, bids him go by the next steamer back to his wife 
and marry her more effectually. Years afterwards we find he has 
done this to good bone ome and so the story ends, not without a 
faint hint, if we understand aright, that Bethesda, now once more 
ay marry au artistic enthusiast— 
which would be a pity. 

We have purposely refrained, lest we should prejudice our 
readers, from pointing until now to certain peculiarities of diction 
in this book. Bethesda is advertised as an American novel; and 
so, no doubt,it is. In the first volume, besides the constant 
henge | of “will” and “would” for “shall” and “should,” 
and the frequent occurrence of “anyway,” in the American 
use, and of “someway,” we light upon such uncompromis- 
ingly national expressions as the following:—“At a queer 
a way down in the city”; “but Beth stopped him right 

ere”; “if Aunt Mabel felt badly about it.” And it is an 
English girl who is made to home Mrs. Trescott has had her 
time occupied, [ venture”; which strikes us as a peculiarly happy 
compromise between the long English “ I venture to say,” and the 
all too terse American “You bet.” To her also is attributed, 
“So you see, darling, anyhow you can fix it, you are my perfect 
spotless Lily”; and ‘“ He wouldn't have had an easy time of it, 

better believe.” The odd thing about it is that, though the 

volume contains several such specimens (we have quoted the 
worst of them), there is scarcely one such, and not a single bad 
one, in the other two, as though these had received the advantages 
of a revision by another hand denied to the former. Be that as it 
may, it is to be deplored that a book of this character, and writing 
generally of such good quality, should be sullied by these isolated 


blots of language (for they are isolated), mere vulgarisms even in 
America, which jar so painfully on the ears of Englishmen. 
oom American diction, as here exemplified, may be charac- 
terized in the terms felicitously applied by our author to American 
life, as having “ lost its pristine dense, and yet not reached the 

of filtering.” 

The March of we have a novel of the present—the 
very aera for it comes down to January of this year. 
But there is a mistake somewhere about the dates. The second 
period proper ends a year and four months earlier—say September 
1882. Between the ketene of that period and the he of the 
first, a have grown from youth to middle age; yet the begin- 
ning of the first period is fixed at about 1877 by the age of an old 
woman of ninety, who was thirteen years old, or thereabouts, at. 
the Irish Union in 1800. But let that Most people would 
consider The March of ty a singularly inapposite title for an 
Irish story of the present day ; and we have to wait till the last 
page of the third volume for an explanation. It turns out to be 
the name suggested by the heroine for a rather truculent Orange 
party song, which the reverend gentleman who wrote it had 
christened “ Ulster at Bay”; and we do not see why the heroine 
and our author could not have “let it go at that.” The story is 
one that, if it does no one much good, will do no one any harm to 
read, The scene is laid in Ireland, in Fenian and Land League 
times. But this is used as framework only; political differences 
and disturbances have no appreciable bearing on the plot or inte- 
rest of the tale. This seems a waste of good material. Broken 
heads and broken fortunes are capable of being turned to great ac- 
count. Butthe book has merits,not the least of which is the thorough 
wholesomeness of its tone. The characters are naturally drawn, 
and there is just sufficient interest in the leading love affair (a 
spite of the trite mechanism of a letter that fails to reach its 
destination) to induce one to see how it will end. ‘The lover is a 
poor fellow ; his conduct is not by any means satisfactorily cleared 
oe ae deserve half so a wife as he gets. 

Ye could have spared the profusion of German quotations and 
French phrases, even with the decent excuse (for the latter) of a 
sojourn in Normandy. We could have spared, too, the great 
display of erudition on the iv of the rector and his encyclopedic 
curate, the reality of which the author, wisely no doubt, leaves 
the reader to take on trust. 

Readers who like to have their hair made stand on end by 
ghost-stories will be partially a gy in The House of White 
Shadows ; for, though the weird title does refer to a haunted 
house, there are no “ real” ghosts in it. Such readers, however, 
may take heart of , for the book is eerie enough to string up 
the nerves and make one’s flesh creep nevertheless. It is an pon { 
written, interesting, even engrossing, tale of the sensational an 
romantic order, but having something in it too above and beyond 
what is usually to be found in productions of that class, In con- 
struction and execution there is much to be commended up to the 
end of the second volume ; after that, events crowd in too thickly, 
and the improbabilities become more frequent and more violent. 
The events which gave the house its name relate to the last 

e form of an episode, a rom re 
tion in the thi the best writen 
part of the book. There is something very French about 
the lighter dialogues; a characteristic which we will give 
the writer the benefit of assuming to be intentionally impressed 
upon them, seeing that the scene is laid near Geneva and the 

aracters are all French or Swiss. We can also quite un- 
equivocally give the highest credit for the entire absence, in 
spite of these circumstances, of French tags and phrases. The 
hero is an eminent advocate, whose surname, with an ingenuity, 
the object of which is not obvious, but which must have cost 
some trouble, the author has s in keeping @ profound 
secret. Coming to the neighbourhood of Geneva for rest, he is 
impelled by the restless activity of his forensic mind, and a quite 
unaccountable belief in the man’s innocence, to undertake the 
defence of a fiend in human form with the murder of a 
young girl. The evidence of guilt is as conclusive as any circum- 
stantial evidence in the world ever was; but the great advocate 
obtains an acquittal. The trial is extremely well dealt with at 
considerable length. The circumstances are probably based on 
some actual case. But, be that as it may, we cannot refrain from 
recording our sense of the ridiculous inadequacy of the defence. 
The night after his acquittal, the murderer confesses his guilt to 
the advocate, whose feelings may be imagined. His silence as to 
this, from self-regarding motives, becomes one of the threads of a 
mesh in which he eventually becomes inextricably entangled. It 
would be unfair to tell too much of a story that depends to so- 
great a degree on sensational and startling incidents; tho 
there is probably nothing revealed in the climax that wo 
not have been pretty clearly foreseen by readers of ordi 
novelistic experience and acumen. The advocate’s character is. 
undoubtedly well conceived and drawn. There are other charac- 
ters, too, that deserve attention. That of an ex-advocate, the 
crippled, shrivelled, shrewd, cynical, but still kindly, old Master 
Lamont is a capital sketch; and some of his conversations with 
his “ familiar,” the clever “fool,” are crisp and entertaining. 
There is good character-drawing, too, in the long episode, that has 
more romantic material in it than to the making of many a 
whole novel. The bearing of this upon the main story.is slight, 
yet we should have been sorry to miss it. 

It is a relief for a reader, jaded with a course of regulation 
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novels, even ofas much merit as the foregoing, to come upon such 
a refreshing book as the Personal Recollections of Peter Stonnor, 
Esq. This is a book written to amuse, and most thoroughly does 
-it fulfilits object. It is truly funny, and the fun is never forced, 
and is without a dash of pas es . Peter Stonnor is a man of 
position in his county, past middle age, and a bachelor; a stiff, 
-prim man, proud of his position and li , with his family, 
motto, “ Stonnor et Honor,” ever on his lips; proud, too, of 
himself and of the natural gifts with which he firmly believes 
himself endowed ; sententious and priggish ; yet, withal, a good, 
kind-hearted, honourable English gentleman, whom one learns to, 
like thoroughly in spite of his foibles. manenng that no one would 
venture to play a trick on Aim, he is the victim of innumerable prac- 
tical jokes, and some swindles; vain of his supposed social tact, 
he is for ever making the most ludicrous blunders; profoundly im- 
with a. sense of his own wisdom and perspicacity, he uni- 

rmly “gets the wrong sow by the ear.” Hereis an instance of the 
qidlety of the author's touch in delineating this character. When 
eter Stonnor is being duped (he is ultimately robbed) by a pro- 
fessing Medium, “ My interest,” he is made to say, “ was roused, not 
so much by Spiritualism itself, as at the know of finding a power 
of philosophical reasoning within me, which I had been hitherto 
unaware of.” The tricks played upon the poor man, his harmless 
vanity, and the blunders he makes, form the staple of the book ; 
which, for the rest, has just enough consecutiveness to make it 
.@ story, and just that touch of human interest and pathos. 
without which no story, however funny, is quite satisfying. There 
are other, amusing characters, too, and some good stories. One 
the author must forgive us for quoting. It is told against a 
minor character in the book, an old beau in search of a wife 
witha little money, “Beg pardon, Mrs. O'Brien,” he was over- 
heard saying to.a widow, just as she was driving off the course at 
Punchestown, “ but was it eight hundred a year and four children, 
or four hundred a year and eight children, you were saying?” 
But it is by no means only the little plums. like this that make 
the book funny. It is well written and amusing from cover to 
cover; and we recommend any one who wants to ldugh honestly 
to read it without delay. ' 


QUAKERISM.* 


iG at wena almost like a violation of privacy to review such a 
book as this in a public journal ; but it is something of a con- 
tradiction of the i of Quakerism that it should have been 
blished at all. Making all allowance for changed times and 
ions, what could be more alien to the principles of their 
founder than that the Society of Friends should publish their 
arcana and submit all the minutie of their decrees to the 
ent of the outer world? For more than a hundred yearss 
after the institution of their yearly meetings the minutes were 
not even printed, but were preserved and circulated in MS., 
each monthly or quarterly meeting being expected to make pro- 
vision for the supply of copies for the use of its own members. 
In 1782 they first appeared in print; in 1883 (and possibly be- 
fore) “ Friends” t the conditions of the literature of the 
world without, and their secrets, not only for universal 
perusal, but for the impartial comment of uninterested critics. The 
ame is significant, corresponding to the change which has come 
over Quakerism itself; and the book is rather a protest that the 
Society is alive than an evidence of its Mires’ S Quakerism, in 
fact, has lost its raison d’étre, and so practically has ceased to 
‘exist. It may be doubted whether George Fox, if he were alive 
now, would not be the first to admit that it had no longer any 
reason for being, possibly that the very features which differentiate 
it were the main hindrances to doing the work which it was 
@stablished to do. It would be no argument against the necessi 
and wisdom of founding such a sect if he were to make this admis- 


of im the rural clergy, to found a Society which by its dress 
and habits should bear witness against the one and its zeal 
and energy should be a against the other. French idiom 


plural “ you” with the Court of the 
French King, and the Court of Louis Quatorze and the unworthy 
relations of Charles with it again suggested much to discredit 
England in the eyes of people abroad and to scandalize the 
devout at home. Hence “thee” and “thou” are explicable as 
‘and reminders ; but why “farewell” instead of “ good- 
*swhat is the spiritual ce or social value of this 
? It is perhaps not worth dwelling on, except so far as it 
indicates a disposition to make changes for the sake of change. 
The peculiarity of dress was a more important matter. 
Fox ptobably did not intend that all his followers should adopt 
his suit'of leather; but he was an enthusiast, and in other times 
ané countries might have donned the raiment of camel's hair and 
“© Book of Christian Discipline of the Society of Friends. London: 


might say, and with some tru 


the leathern girdle about his loins. And he would haye been con- 
sistent with hi in doing so, What he did mean was that 
“Friends” should be marked off by their simplicity of apparel 
from men whose dress was identified in his mind with disgraceful 
liyes, but which -was really not so much unchristian as absurd. 
A man would attract far less attention walking along Pall MaJl 
now..in a suit of leather than in the,bows and lace, the silk and 
.¥elvet, the ruffles and the wig of a dandy of the Court of Charles II. 
It must have been a real witness against the ways of the world, 
and a real support to the professors of a purer morality, that they 
should exhibit this aloofness, and, without words, announce their 
antagonism to evil. But in 1883 (when the minutes of his Society 
are published) he would see the men of the world at all events 
dressed in a way which would have caused them to be taken for 
Puritans both by the ascetic and by the cavalier of the seventeenth 
century. 

It is not too much to say that hardly any man who is of any 
importance in the world nowadays would provoke the indignation 
even of George Fox by his dress, In that matter we are all 
Puritans, And it is significant that these minutes contain no 
decree enforcing fidelity to the traditions of the sect in respect of 

uliarity of dress.. The traditional drab suit—with its knee- 
rimmed hat—is a thi the past; only middle- 
persons can pilates ig 4 except possibly in a familiar instance 
in the city of London. But more gone than this. The very 
modified peculiarities of absence of collar, and a hat slightly lower 
in the crown and broader in the brim have vanished or ate 
vanishing. “ Thee,” “thou,” and “farewell” are going with 
‘them, and what. there is left of Quakerism is only a religious sect, 
and no longer a social caste. It has been found impossible to 
maintain the insignia of social exclusiveness, and the Book of 
Discipline contents itself with exhorting both men and women to 
beware of‘ adorning themselves in a manner at variance with the 
lainness and simplicity of the truth we make profession of.” 
t Georgs Fox might see and might be justified in seeing in all 
this, not the failure, but the success of his policy in enforcing 
these outward and visible signs of an inward conviction. He 
that his system had done its work 
was dying, not because it was effete, but because. that which 
was more “ perfect had come,” and therefore that “ that which was 
in part was done away.” He might see in the c habits and 
manners of society since his day the fruit of his own mission ; and, 
however mistaken he might be in claiming the results of many co- 
operating causes as due to his ing alone, no one who knows 
anything of the history of the last hundred years would deny to 
Quakerism the glory of an example which has, been always pure 
and often elevating. The active share taken by Quakers as a 
society in the abolition of slavery and in the reform of prisons are 
honours enough to inscribe on the escutcheon of any corporation 
if Quakers had escutcheons) and to justify its separate existence. 

e spirit of George Fox has survived in many of his followers down 
to our own day, though the form of its manifestation is of necessity 
different. And there are other ways in which they have rendered 
social services which, if less important, are not without interest. 
Their quiet lives and seclusion irom society, their abstinence from 
many of its pastimes have left them an amount of leisure which 
in many instances has been well employed. Those who have 
enjoyed no. personal intimacy with members of the. Society 
of Friends would be surprised at the learning and accomplishments 
he would find in many of these quiet homes. There is a tradition 
of culture in some of their families which would put to the blush 
many sons who have been to public schools and universities and 
have rubbed elbows with the world, and many daughters who 
have been to finishing schools and had the best masters. First- 
rate libraries are often found among them, and sometimes gems of 


ty'| printing, choice Elzevirs, curious collections of Bibles, and old 


vellum texts that would make Mr. Quaritch hungry. Portfolios 
of water-colours, e by successive generations, scrap-books, 


| filled with family contributions, drawers of choice engravings bear 


witness (if any witness were needed) how mistaken is the view 


| which would fasten on modern Quakerism all, the negative 


features of Puritanism, or deny it the appreciation of much 
which makes life best. worth living for. In its rapprochement to 
the outer world, modifying and modified by it, it seems to us to 
have fulfilled its destiny (no ignoble one), and to have won the 
right to say “Nunc dimittis” with no insincere gratitude, But 
its social features are, of course, only the expression of the spirit 
of Quakerism, however necessary they may have been as a 


| testimony and a protection of the professors of the 


the Church and those who believed in the exclusive authority of 
Scripture. ach party had its infallible guide to which they pro- 
fessed to submit will, reason, and conscience; both Puritan and 
Cavalier doing many things sanctioned nyt voice of the living 
authority or. the letter of the printed book which shocked his 


religious sense, and must have driven him to ask if there was no 


| 
sion. The declineand death of his Society may be the best evidence | 
of his‘discernment and foresight in establishing it, they may exhibit 
the best fruits of his ve tee zeal. At a time when conformity 
to the Established Church and to the ordinary usages of society 
seemed? like approval of, or at least acquiescence in, the manners 
of a Court and of a society whose life and morals were an op- 
brium (though some of the brightest lights of the Church of 
Fingland shone then), it may have seemed the best, or indeed the 
only course, for those whose souls revolted against the dissipation of 
the laity—that is, ofthe more conspicuous laitv—and the supineness 
creed 
He question Stil [IS im 1tS immer 
essence? What was its original idea, and what, has become 
of itnow? Its origination is the best proof that George Fox 
was something more than a fanatic, a sectary, and an ascetic. 
Like all religious proclamations which have impressed men’s souls 
and have endured, it is based on an assertion, and not on a nega- 
tion, (Christian martyrs denied the mages J of the Emperor, and 
died for it; but it was the martyrdom, and not the denial, that 
was the semen ecclesia.) He found the religious world divided 
between those who based their faith on the universal tradition of 
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other — of life than these. And this impulse from without is 
apart the mystical tendency of the man; it was, in a sense, 
as natural to him as it was spiritually true to conclude that he 
was not reduced to this alternative, which seemed discredited by 
much that he saw in the lives of the adherents of either side of 
it. In their rationale of religion they had left out, or assigned a 
subordinate place to, what he thought was the main factor in 
the relations of man to God. It was the indwelling Spirit, 
and not the Church, nor the Bible, who was the guide of life. 
How could it be otherwise when so many men, even unconsciously 
or against their will, subjected both Church and Bible to the 
verdict of conscience? In the war of parties, and when every 
one about him was on one side or the other, it was this insight 
into what he thought the defect of either side, and this discernment 
that he need not and could not belong to either, but that there 
was a third course, and that the true one, which marked the 
genius of George Fox. In it is contained the whole spiritual his- 
tory of his Society, In it is involved the whole religious system 
of Quakerism. It followed almost logically that this belief in an 
inspiration which was the sufficient rule and light of life in all its 
details should make it necessary to dispense with all forms of 
worship and all external aids to faith ; for how could one prescribe 
to another, equally inspired, the words of prayer or praise, or 
the help that he wanted for his need? The complete 
repudiation of all forms was the logical result of the exclusive 
tion of one dogma, and the issue of its foundation-truth. 

ism is the most logical creed in the world. It claims an 

equal inspiration for all, and it leaves to each the choice of his 
ewn w and-modes of worship. It has been said that, not- 
withstanding the infinity of Christian sects, there are only two 


Christian parties—the Sacramentalists and the Spiritualists. If the | 


analysis is true, Quakerism is Spiritualism pure and simple. It is 
as much to the Catholic, and for 
many years its practice exhibited a thoroughgoing consistency 
with the inevitable deductions from its central dogma. If there 
must be dissent from the Church, it has the distinction of bein 
in the completest dissidence, and of resting on a unive 
truth. It is easy to imagine a religious Churchman of logical 
min ee it as the only possible alternative to ortho- 
doxy. ut, if we may judge from the evidence of this Book 
Discipline, this doctrine has ceased to be the differentia of 
uakerism. The exhortations to read and study the Bible are as 
ted and urgent as Churchman or Dissenter could desire ; but 
this is not the point, What is to be noticed is not the presence of 
these precepts, but the absence of others; there are very few re- 
minders of the once characteristic tenet, no intimation that the 
Bible itself is to be subjected to the inner light in every reader. 
The portion of the volume assigned to the special truth of Quakerism 
is absolutely as — as relatively small, and no — of its — 
religious would imagine that they were exponents of a 
creed so individualized saeal unique; they would seem rather the 
utterances of a moderate and pious E ‘icism, 
t in the cases of those who have joined the Churches of 
or of Rome, or have become “Christians unattached,” 
we believe that this is what the religion of the Friends has issued 
in. It has shared the fate of their social customs and emblems. It 
has been modified by (and perhaps, too, has modified) its sarround- 
ings, and is now going through the — of being merged in 
them. Yet there are Quakers still staunch in their religious 
dissidence, though undistinguishable in their outer life. Tho 
the sect is moribund, the men whom it has bred are a force in 
world, and exhibit in literature, politics, and philanthropy the 
effects of the bracing discipline of their creed customs for the 
last two centuries. 


SIX CENTURIES OF WORK AND WAGES.* 


hee wens are (putting works of fiction out of the question) three 
classes of interesting writers, and there is no fourth; though 
almost every writer who is interesting belongs in point of interest 
to more than one of them. There is the writer—no doubt the 
ighest kind—whese style is the important point, and who, 
whether he writes about broomsticks, or about the fall of empires, 
about the rose and the milk of Celia’s cheeks, or about the circum- 
stances in which it is casuisticaliy justifiable not to fast, is always 
prs ungre and delightful. Him no age withers and no custom 
stales, and he is as perfectly sure of appreciation for ever as he is 
to-day or yesterday. Then there is the writer who has the faculty 
of masterly argument, no matter what premisses he may assume, 
and he also has a tolerably sure though a much narrower audience. 
And lastly, there is the man who knows a great many facts, and 
can put them lucidly, whether he can or cannot draw conclusions 
from them, or write delightfully about them. He has the least 
secure and lasting hold on an audience, but he has also the widest 
— of subject, and there is room for a great deal more of him. 
‘o this last class Mr. Thorold Rogers belongs ; and it is because 
he belongs to it that his singuioe weakness in reasoning and his 
alarming faults of taste may be, and are when he confines himself 
to the subjects which he does know, forgotten for the time, if not 
altogether condoned. It is not very easy even to forget them, for 
he generally takes very good care to bring them to mind. But 
by sufficiently natured and well-practised persons they can 
be ignored, Never accept a political remark from Mr. Rogers, for 
> Siz Centuries of Work and Wages. By J. E. Thorold Rogers, M.P. 
2 vols, London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co, 1884. 


it is sure to be worthless. Never accept a fact from Mr. oe 
out of his own special subject and period, for itis more than likel 
to be inexact. t all binds of “ flings” from Mr. Rogers on all 
kinds of subjects as the Russian censors do English newspapers, 
by carefully obliterating them from the mind's view. em 
when Mr. rs makes any statement of an esthetic kind that 
he has got no taste; when he makes any statement of a religious 
kind that he belongs to a sect in which there are two Church 
members, and that Mr. Rogers is “no that sure of John.” By 
this process you will have a really valuable residuum. For 
Mr. rs is one of the very few people who partially, it 
may be, and from a single point of view, do know the En lish 
middle ages, who have really taken pains to know them, 
and who (though he himself has often made his valuable know- 
ledge subservient to very valueless deductions) have yet that 
honest love of a favourite subject which makes it nearly impossible 
for a man wholly to pervert his knowledge, or sink it in order to 
favour his prejudices. When Mr. Rogers speaks of the seven- 
teenth and later centuries, even when he speaks of the sixteenth, 
he may be put aside altogether, But when he speaks of the 
period before the Renaissance in England, he isnot to be pooh- 
poohed, though of course he is still to be taken with many grains 
of salt. Nor is this the only point of interest about him. For 
it will always remain a very interesting problem how a man who. 
has such a — and intelligent love of learning should have 
adopted such ludicrous political views, and how a man with such 


| kadicrous political views can have bent himself to such genuine 


study of iod which to one who has political 

in his political bead is sufficient those untenable, 

We can quite understand “my friend, Mr. Jesse Collings,” as Mr. 
rs somewhere calls him, being a Radical; we can quite 

understand Mr. Chamberlain being a Radical (or anything else 

which came handy); we can even understand Mr. John Morley 

being a Radical, inasmuch as he has devoted himself to a special 


study of that period of human history which, looked at by itself, 
would make almost any one detest kings and lords and bishops. 
But in Mr. Rogers's case, who has devoted himself to the period 


which is the ep = of the aristocratic and ecclesiastical 
principle, and who admits fully the beneficial results of that 
ey le in detail, Radicalism most certainly is not justified of 
er: child. It must have given him a great deal of trouble to 
arrive at this point of wrongheadedness. “Such perversity, sir, 
is not in nature,” 

Mr. Rogers’s present volumes consist in of a working up 
into continuous narrative argumentative form of the data 
given in his History of Prices, in part of a similar working up of 
similar data coll from other writers for the ms since 
Elizabeth’s reign to the present day. He tells us that he has 
(though they are not gee ta as full as those of the 
History of Prices up to the reign of Anne; from that time forward 
he admits second-hand and scattered authority. From reading 
his book, and indeed from previous knowledge, we should say that 
the facts on which he rests his account of work and wages duri 
the last three centuries are very much less numerous, very om 
less trustworthy, and, above all, very much less exhaustive, 
than those on which he bases his account of work and wages 
during the first. Indeed, though there are valuable facts here and 
there, the greater part of the second volume (the book is bound 
in two volumes, but is continuously) is scarcely of much 
value. The accounts of the actual history of the subject are 
desultory, piecemeal, insufficient ; there is far more of mere opinion 
(which, as has been said, is always, or almost always, worthless 
with Mr. Rogers); and there are long of declamation 
against Tories, Turks, ground landowners, the University of Ox- 
ford, &c. &c., which contrast curiously with the general sobriety 
of the earlier part, where the author has plenty to say and has 
contented himself with saying it. As it may be thought unfair 
thus to set at nought Mr. rs’s reasoning power without givi 
chapter and verse, let us do this once for all. At the close 
his book he reverts to that fertile source of delusions, the cause 
of Mr. Hyndman’s economic mania, the rity of the English 
lower classes in the fifteenth century. “I can discover,” says Mr. 
Rogers very gravely, “ no other cause for this remarkable material 
meg beyond the universal associations of labour.” Yet he 

imself throughout his earlier chapters has given, and in this 
place partly refers to, causes enough independent of any such as- 
sociations for the very greatest prosperity. The Black Death had 
thinned off superfluous population, and that curse of all grow- 
ing and healthy nations except in their infancy was further 
kept down by the Hundred Years’ War. The war did not in- 
terfere with English trade, but, on the contrary, somewhat 
extended it. It brought a good deal of “loot” into the 
country; it prevented, as the Wars of the Roses subsequently 
prevented, political oppression ; the seasons (Mr. Rogers admits 
this) were extraordinarily favourable; the monasteries at their 
richest, if not at the highest point of their spiritual health, pro- 
vided a vast system of gratuitous poor relief. Comfort had not 
become luxury with the ook oy laity; and the vast, well- 
endowed, and powerful corporation of the clergy at once provided 


a professional opening for intelligent youths of all classes and did 
burden the nation with Largs Every circumstance favour- 
able to prosperity was present, by Mr. Rogers's own statements, 
and certainly to his knowledge; and yet he can “discover no 
a ntly, th no Georgite, can © 
through an upsetting of the 


cultural unions), and 
hope for no return 


| 
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present social rom of England and the throwing of increased 
taxation on the land. 

As a political guide or authority, therefore, Mr. Rogers cannot 
be said to exist. He is only a crotcheteer, who has less excuse 
than some other crotcheteers in that, unlike them, he need not 
make crotchet do duty for knowl unless he likes. But his 

icture in the first or four hundred s of the con- 

ition of the lower and middle classes in England during the 
middle ages—a picture whose details may be familiar to 
scholars, but which will be certainly novel to the general reader— 
has great interest and merit. Mr. rs has done for England 
what M. Siméon Luce has less elaborately done for France. He 
has abolished the conception dear to the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth century, and not abandoned by half-instructed people now, 
of the misery of the middle ages. ‘The one thing that he has still 
against them is that they were dirty, and we fear, according to 
modern standards at least, that an honest champion well in 
medigval literature can make only partial head against this very 
unpleasant charge. They were dirty not so much in the persons 
of the poeple, for they bathed pretty frequently, as in their houses, 
their clothes, &c. The Parkes Museum of Iygiene certainly did 
not exist then. So also they bad, for want of turnips, to eat a 
- deal of unwholesome salt meat, and the salt was not good. 

ut when these two drawbacks are allowed for, there is abso- 
lutely no doubt that the life of the ordinary peasant or the 
ordi town craftsman, at most times between the reign of 
John and the reign of Henry VII., was a more comfortable life 
in every way than the life of the comgenns of either now. They 
were less hardly worked, more plentifully fed, not much less com- 
fortably lodged, more ay if less showily and neatly clothed. 
They had a vast deal more leisure and infinitely greater variety 
of amusement. They were not so well educated, perhaps, if 
any one sets great store by School Board education. But for 
this infirmity a wise man’s moan will soon be made. What with 
the Church, the Universities, and the wars, they had a very fair 
chance of rising in the world. The commander of the garrison of 
Norwich, who was killed in Litester’s revolt, a knight and in a 
position of great trust, was a serf by birth. Also, despite the 
recent evidence of Peterborough Tower, they did much better 
work of some kinds than we manage to do now, and they did it, as 
Mr. Rogers shows, after making the amplest allowance for the 
difference in the value of money, much more cheaply. The 
general social arrangements of the rural districts were of a rather 
complicated and a decidedly well-arranged kind. There were not 
strictly speaking many yeomen; Mr. Rogers's loose expressions 
about every man being a landowner, which have misled poor 
Mr. Hyndman, mean simply that most men had land at a 
fixed rent of money and service which it was not usual to 
disturb. But the prevalent system by which the landlord 
supplied stock as well as land, with careful covenants as to 
loss and deterioration, and the elaborate profit and loss ac- 
counts which were kept, undoubtedly knitted the whole nation 
into a community of interest impossible where landlord and 
tenant are on a different footing. Often the landlords took large 
tracts into their own cultivation—a practice which in these days 
of Ground Game Acts, Agricultural Holdings Acts, and other 
devices for making a modus vivendi between landlord and tenant 
impossible, might very well be revived. The prevalence of com- 
mon land at the time has been ignorantly talked of as an 
argument against present arrangements; it would hardly be of 
much use now, and is more than compensated by the increased 
acreage available for more profitable husbandry. Indeed, to any 
one reading Mr. Rogers's book without Mr. Rogers's prejudices, 
the secret of mediswval prosperity is as clear as the fact. We 
need not say bluntly that in those days they hung Radicals and 
burnt political dissenters. This would be an alarming way of 
putting the thing. But it would be more reasonable and nearer 
the truth than Mr. Rogers's astounding discovery that Trade- 
Unions produced what by his own account was obviously due to 
an entirely different and indeed opposed set of causes. Trade- 
Unions of the mediseval kind may have had some merits, but they 
could only regulate, not cause, the prosperity which came from 
other sources, 


HOLMES'S HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY.* 


AN author who at this epoch rewrites the history of a struggle 
which has been told as a whole by two well-known authors, 
and in isolated parts p dnd a score of others, must be prepared to 
justify his attempt. He may show, for instance, that previous 
narratives are one-sided, prejudiced, or erroneous. He may have 
discovered letters, or diaries, or some new matter of vast and 
varied importance. He may rely on — experiences of Indian 
administration and on the part which be himself played in some 
of the scenes of 1857. We do not gather that Mr. ifolmes rests 
his case on an of eas. He is and 
he ,has consi lue- , Parhamenta rs, bi hi 

articles in magazines and reviews and on; 
tives of particular campaigns to a very great extent. He writes in 
an animated style; and his descriptions of scenery, sieges, the 
pluck shown by a few resolute Englishmen against overwhelming 
odds, are spirited and in the main correct. We do not disagree, 


* A History of the Indian Mutiny, and of the Disturbances which ac- 
companied it among the Civil Population. By T. R. E. Holmes. With 
Two Maps and Six Plans. London: Allen & Co. so) 


except in a few notable instances, with the praise or censure 
awarded to the men who, from position or character, really had 
much to do with shaping the course of Indian history. And the 
title selected by him for his work shows that he appreciates the 
nature of the uprising which he undertakes to describe. It was in 
truth a mutiny of petted and ungrateful Sepoys, accompanied by 
“disturbances among the civil population.” It was not a protest 
of aggrieved caste or oppressed nationality. Moreover, Mr. Holmes 
puts all he has to say into one volume a8 compact and connected 
as is possible for a writer who has to describe remote scenes and to 
jump from one Presidency to another, from Lucknow to Delhi, 
and from Bombay to Eastern Bengal. 

It is tolerably clear to us that Mr. Holmes has never served 
in any Indian department, or surveyed the country with the 
confident spirit of a tourist of six mont Nor do we wish to lay 
much stress on such mistakes or defects as the following. The 
magistrate of Agra, at the outbreak of the Mutiny, was not the 
Hon. E. Drummond, but his brother Mr. Robert Drummond. The 
former never served in the Upper Provinces at all until his appoint- 
ment as Lieutenant-Governor of Agra by the late Lord Elgin. A 
Tahsildar is, no doubt, a head native revenue ollicer, who is re- 
sponsible, we may add, for the collection of a couple of lacks 
of rupees; but a Pergunnah is not a county or anything like 
it. The term Zillah more corresponds to our eounty ; a Pergunnah 
is almost equal, roughly, to the Hundred. To describe a Nazir as 
a “high native official employed in a judicial court,” is almost 
obscurum per obscurius. The Nazir is the official who issues 
cesses, keeps the roll of witnesses and announces their arrival, 
makes out lists of unclaimed property and stray cattle, and carries 
out public sales by the Court's order, just outside the Kutcherry. 
We are startled to hear that the Brahmans of Calcutta are “ the 
most cunning and the most formidable of their order,” and that 
they exercised a bad influence over their brethren in the North- 
Western Provinces. That the Mukarjis, Chaturjis, Banerjis, and 
others are astute, pone, and litigious, is generally admitted ; 
but they have very little connexion with the Misrs and Dhobes of 
Upper India. And the educated classes in Bengal, when once 
thoroughly awakened to the excesses of the Sepoys, were certainly 
not active in disloyalty. They were ive, acquiesced in the 
British rule, and gave no trouble. The printer, we apprehend, 
is responsible for the insertion of a wrong letter in a quotation. 
from the Second A&neid, which makes the late Mr. J. Colvin 
guilty of a false quantity and spoils a line. For spes ulla vivendi, 
the schoolboy &c. reads videndi. 

We cannot go through a review of events now tolerably familiar 
to most readers. They have been told before and may 
telling again. Our main charge against Mr. Holmes is that in 
treating of one or two important junctures he exaggerates or mis- 
calculates their importance. Ie does not always perceive the real 
force of a blow struck or of an error wailenel. Let us take, for 
instance, the ellect of the fail of Delhi in September 1857. At 

. 367 he seems to admit the vital necessity of its capture. As 
ong as i: held out there was a “ general disbelief in the vitality 
of the British power,’ and it was being followed by “ general 
disaflection.” ut at p. 407, after the successful assault, he 
minimizes the fact and asserts “that the only positive and un- 
mistakable benefit which resulted from it was the removal of the 
strain under which the loyalty of the Punjab had nearly given 
way.” Here we join issue with the author. The capture of 
Imperial Delhi, the city of so many splendid historical association 
held by thousands of revolted Sepoys, who for three months hi 
paralysed the efforts of our small force on “the ridge,” was the 
turning-point of the year and indeed of the Mutiny. It is 
fectly true that a great deal remained to be done. after Nicolson’s 
death. The garrison of Lucknow had to be carried off in safety; 
the whole Province of Oude had to be reconquered; Rohileund 
was in arms; and the Moulavi in one place, Tantia Topi in 
another, and Koer Sing in a third, were by no means put down. 
But every administrator, from the Lieutenant-Governor at Lahore 
to the isolated district officer on the frontiers of Eastern Bengal, 
knew that to take Delhi was to retain the Empire; to fail in the 
assault meant retirement to the ships in the Hooghly on the part 
of those not massacred or hunted down in detail. Macaulay, in 
the second of his two essays on Pitt, says that nothing more was 
necessary to silence a whole roomful of boasting Frenchmen than 
to drop a hint of the probability that the great commoner would 
return to power. After his successes, it has been also said, Eng- 
lishmen could again look one another in the face without shame. 
The fall of Delhi produced with Anglo-Indian residents a precisely 
similar effect. A short-lived triumph had been enjoyed on the 
premature announcement of its capture when our troops first 
appeared before it in June. A terrible reaction followed on 
the discovery of the truth. The tension on the minds of 
the whole English community during the weeks of July and 
August that elapsed after the Cawnpore and l’uttehgurh mas- 
sacres and other dismal events, will never be forgotten. With 
the recapture of Delhi, Englishmen breathed freely, and no one 
—except the worst alarmists and crokers—had the least doubt 
of our ultimate success. Similarly at p. 580 we are told that Sir 
Tlugh Rose in June 1858, after his splendid march across Central 
India with all its combinations ani victories, heard of an event 
“the news of which caused through India a sensativn hardly less 
than that caused by the news of the first mutinies.” We were 
really puzzled to hit on the particular tragedy which is said to 
have sent such a thrill throughout India, but we make out from 
the next chapter but one, that Mr. J Lolines alludes to the defection 
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of Sindia’s army. The fact was not without its significance, and the 
occupation of Gwalior by the rebels did add to our complications. 
But by that time India had become rather callous to these sensational 
events. We had by that time more than one very able commander 
and plenty of soldiers from England. And seeing that Sindia’s 
army rebelled about the end of May, and that it was thoroughly 
beaten, cowed, and dispersed by the 20th of June, there was not 
much time for the news, however “ startling,” to produce a serious 
effect. The truth is the fall of Delhi was like the old Greek proverb 
about one-half of anything. It was mcre even than the whole. 
And no one who reflected that that city had been neg we 
the aid of English troops already in India at the outb: 
and Sikhs and Goorkhas, ever doubted that, with the reinforce- 
ments since sent from England, the reconquest of Lucknow, the 
recovery of Oudh and Rohilcund, and the dispersement of guerilla 
warriors, desperate Sepoys, and plundering Dacoits, however 
arduous tasks, were mere matters of time, to be settled by one or 
at most two campaigns. At page 156 Mr. Holmes seems to 
imply that in June 1857, immediately after the outbreak, Brigadier 
Wilson at Meerut might have done something to help Mr. Colvin, 
who was severely tried at Agra. That nothing was done by a 
commander who had British artillery, rifles, and dragoons, to pre- 
serve his own station is true enough. But it is unreasonable to 
suppose that any help could have then been sent right down the 
Doab to protect the seat of the Government of the North-West 
Provinces. There was quite enough to do in watching Meerut 
Bolundshahr and keeping up the communication with the Hills and 
the Punjab. 

To divers eminent administrators Mr, Holmes does not do full 
justice. The late Mr. Dorin, then in Council, is credited with 
more foresight and capacity than we should be inclined to allow. 
Sir J. P. Grant is termed a “clever bureaucrat, not a statesman.” 
Lord Beaconsfield, we may remind Mr. Holmes, bestowed the 
highest praise on Mr. Grant's Minute regarding the annexation of 
Oudh, and those who are really cognizant of his career and cha- 
racter know that he was very far removed from the typical 
governor who by the rules of sealing-wax and red tape. On 
some of Lord Canning’s acts Mr. Holmes passes no judgment at 
all. Wecannot be sure whether he endorses that statesman’s wise 
refusal to proclaim martial law in Bengal. There never was the 
smallest necessity for the adoption of any such stringent measure in 
the Lower Provinces, nor was there any emergency with which the 
established tribunals, fortified by plenary powers of life and death, 
were not to deal. The Gagging Act, unfortu- 
nately passed by Lord Canning and his Council, needlessly irritated 
the Anglo-Saxon community. It is the old story which the unlucky 
Ilbert Bill has done so much to revive. To say nothing of ordi 
and peaceful times, Englishmen in India in seasons of peril, 
famine, anarchy, disaffection, and open revolt, will not stand the 
doctrine of equality. They are there because of their superiority 
in character, enterprise, and steadfast pursuit of national objects. 
Their loyalty needs no stimulus and their independent criticism, 
if not always judicious, must not be gagged by special Acts. In 
the well-known controversy between the late Lord Lawrence and 
Sir Herbert Edwardes as to whether it was better in the last 
extremity to abandon Peshawur or to retire temporarily from the 
siege of Delhi, Mr. Holmes has not the least hesitation in roundly 
asserting “that it would have been wiser to choose the latter 
alternative.” We have already given reasons for showing that 
Mr. Holmes has formed a very inaccurate estimate of the state of 
affairs at Delhi, and of the importance attached to its capture by 
wavering Rajas and Nawabs. It is fortunate, as he says, that the 


choice never became necessary. But since the publication of | 
Mr. Bosworth Smith’s life, an English officer of rank and ex- | 


rience has 
Lord Lawrence was right and Edwardes wrong about Peshawur 
and Delhi. On another point Mr. Holmes delivers an equally un- 
hesitating judgment. The Commissioner of the division had issued 
an order directing the district officers at Gaya and Mozutlarpore to 
come in to headquarters and bring their treasure with them ; and 
we are told that “no measure had been more sagacious than this.” 
It is perhaps fortunate that instances of this peculiar sagacity were 
rare in other parts of India. The Empire asa whole was saved, 
not because men hastily abandoned their posts, but because they 
stuck to them until the crackling of bungalows in flames and the 
roar of gavl-birds let loose on a passive community distinctly 
proclaimed that nothing more could be done. Mr. Holmes, 
writing a quarter of a century after these events, is too given 
to this tone of lofty superiority. He has missed an oppor- 
tunity at the close of his work. There was a tempting field 
fur any writer in the reconstitution of authority, in the treat- 
ment of chiefs who had met us in the field or been loyal 
and wavering in turns, and generally in the noble, firm, and con- 
ciliatory policy of Lord Canning. But very possibly he may have 
thought this task rather beyond his powers. The concludi 
chapter, in which he tries to explain the origin of the Mutiny an 
to apportion blame to various parties, is not unfair in many points. 
And one sentence has a really good ring about it. “If we had 
not been able to quell the Indian Mutiny, it would have been a 
p'ain proof that we had no business to be in India.” And we 
may rely on it that if we are not to have something as trying in 
its way as a revolt of Sepoys, if India is not to become restive and 
unmanageable, we shall do well not to propound platitudes about 
* inequalities,” “ distinctions,” or “ sweeping away ” old landmarks 
and discriminating Jaws. The last number of the Edinburgh 
Review, after impressing caution and furesight in carrying vut the 


lately expressed to us his decided conviction that | 


most obvious and elementary reforms, has some very sensible 
remarks on the impolicy of talking about the eventual “auto- 
nomy” of India, and propounding as a thesis for “ academic 
debate ” the “ moral justification of our government” there. Lord 
Ripon and his advisers may not be greasing cartridges with the 
wrong fat or laying the foundations of a second rising of Pandays, 


Pathans, and Poorbeas ; but it is quite certain that, if they persist 
in their career of reckless change, they will soon furnish Mr, 
Holmes and gentlemen of his research and enterprise with fresh 


materials for an unpleasant and discreditable chapter of history. 


TUE GOLD-HEADED CANE.* 


N a glass case in the Library of the College of Physicians 
I there is exhibited a gold-headed cane, which hus been the 
caduceus of five illustrious medicine men in turn, As arule, says 
Dr. Munk, the cane which was carried by the profession had a 
round top, sometimes of gold, sometimes of silver, “ but in later 
times generally of ivory.” ‘There was a reason for this shape, 
it appears. At first the top did duty, not only as a e, 
but as a vinaigrette as well, being hollow within and per- 
forate without, to the end that it might contain a quantit 
of Marseilles, or Four Thieves, Vinegar, which was sup 
to be a powerful disinfectant, and which your Aésculapius, when 
he came within scenting distance of disease, would give his 
nose from his cane’s head, as from a smelling-bottle. The 
Cane of the Five Doctors, however, has a common crutch handle, 
and is therefore not representative, nor strictly professional, 
The reason is that its first master was the famous Radcliffe 
who, being “a rule to himself,” and “ at all times impatient under 
the conventional usages of his order,” is supposed to have preferred 
the crutch handle to the knob, or globe, in something of that spirit 
of originality which impelled bim, at the very beginning of 
his career, to do battle with the Galenists on the great small- 
pox question, and instead of stoving up his patients to give them air 
and exhibit “cooling emulsions.” From his hands it passed into 
the keeping of the illustrious Mead, who bequeathed it to Askew, 
who bequeathed it to William Pitcairn, who bequeathed it to 
Matthew Baillie, after whose death it passed to the College of 
Physicians. There, for half a century or so, it “ rusted inglorious,” 
> aaa in a cupboard, till at last it was withdrawn from the 
dishonourable obscurity in which it had slumbered, and placed 
(with the President's silver caduceus, which was designed and 
presented by Dr. Caius, and the mace of silver gilt, which is the 
gift (1684) of Dr. Lawson) in the glass case where it now abides. 
in its retirement it appears to have dictated to the late Dr, 
Macmichael certain of its reminiscences of the five great men 
whose arms are blazoned on its top; and to these, at the instance 
of Dr. Munk, it has since made some interesting additions. Hence 
the present volume, written in the severe and formal style to be 
expected of its author, and containing a vast deal of curious, 
entertaining, and recondite information. 

Radcliffe, the first of the cane’s five masters, was in some sort the 
most successful also, In his day medicine as a science had hardly 
begun to be. He himself is recorded to have cured a quinsy by setting 
his two servants to pelt each other with hasty pudding at the very 
bed of death, by which means the patient was made to laugh, and 
the quinsy to break; while Bidloo, the Dutch physician attached 
to the service of William III., could think of nothing better for the 
boils with which his master was afflicted than to have his legs 
rubbed night and morning with a mixture of crabs’ eyes, flour, 
and cummin seed. Radclitie, however, had a great deal of 
good sense, and was an admirable talker, a fine judge of character, 
aud an accomplished man of the world; he appears, too, to have 
been a born physician, and to have had a really remarkable gift 
of ay sey: so that, though he wrote little or nothing, and pro- 
bably knew no more than many others of his generation, he en- 
joyed extraordinary popularity and achieved a protessional success 
which has hardly been surpassed by the most eminent practitioners 
of our own time. He lived gallantly and Juxuriously; but the 
amount of money he made was incredibly large. His apothecary 
died worth fifty thousand pounds; Dr. Gibbons, who lived hard 
by, made over a thousand a year from the overflow of his prac- 
tice; he charged five guineas for a journey from Bloomsbury to 
Bow ; his average receipts were twenty guineas a day, or more 
than seven thousand a year; he refused a baronetcy, and for 
a week ia the camp at Namur he received a iee of four 
huudred guineas from his patient, Albemarle, and a gratitica- 
tion of twelve hundred mure from Albemarle’s master. It is 
not astonishing that seven years before he died he estimated his 
fortune, in money and land, at over eighty thousand pounds. His 
use of this was noble in the extreme. He bequeathed his York- 
shire estate to University College for the foundation of two tra- 
velling fellowships and the purchase of perpetual advowsons, 
together with a further sum of tive thousand pounds for the en- 
largement of the college buildings. He left forty thousand pounds 
more fur the building of what hus for over a century been known 
to the world as the Kadclifle Library. He set apart five hundred 
pounds a year for ever “ towards mending the diet at St. Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital.” All the rest of his estate he gave to his 
executors on trust for charitable purposes; and in this way he 
became responsible—amoung countiess benefactions of greater or 
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less importance—for the Oxford Observatory and Infirmary. 
‘Whether or not he was a great healer seems doubtful. That he 
‘was a good man and a great benefactor of his kind is unquestion- 
able. So many have shared in his heritage already that their 
number is hardly to be counted; and his heritage will remain, 
ing with time, a blessing upon innumerable generations. 

There is much to say, had we space to say it, of Radclifle’s four 
successors. Mead, for instance—“ artis medicx decus, vite revera 
nobilis ”—was a remarkable man in every way; a fine scholar, 
a good physician, a bibliophile, a collector, a student, the friend of 
wits and poets, the patron of artists, the prince of good hosts and 
good fellows. He wrote wisely of quarantine and the sanitary 
cordon; he was a champion of inoculation, an authority on small- 
pox and measles; he introduced important innovations into the 
established treatment of dropsy. e was popular enough to 
make some five or six thousand a year; but he was so generous 
and charitable that, though between fifteen and sixteen thou- 
sand pounds was realized by the sale of his books and 
pictures and statues, he left not more than fifty thousand 
pounds, and “this sum was materially diminished by the pay- 
ment of his debts.” Askew, again, was a scholar, a traveller, 
a collector of books, marbles, manuscripts, and inscriptions. 
William Pitcairn, President of the College, was a physician 
pure and simple; so was Baillie, who, as John Hunter's sister's 
son, received about the best education at that time to be got. 
Of each and all of them the Gold-headed Cane has something 
novel and interesting to record; and they are but a few of the 
many—Hans Sloane and Dr. Warren, Goddard and Halford, 
Paris and Arbuthnot and Oheyne—with whom the Gold-headed 
Cane was brought into contact, immediate or indirect, and of 
whom it discourses in a manner “worthy of no small meed of 


praise. 


ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY.* 


O effort has been made in this country at all comparable with 
what has been done on the Continent of Europe or in the United 
States of America towards organizing a scientific scheme of agri- 
cultural or economic entomology. It may be that the losses in- 
flicted by the ravages of insects within the limited area of our 
group of islands and under the more moderate conditions of our 
insular climate are not such as to force the subject so imperatively 
upon the attention of the land-cultivating class or of the governing 
body ; but the extent of damage to crops of all kinds by the spread 
of insect pests is sufficiently established to make it a serious item 
of calculation as regards the products of cultivation and the 
consequent well-being of the entire body politic. Of official 
documents bearing upon this branch of rural economy there is all 
but a total dearth in this country. There is certainly nothing to 
compare with the voluminous publications of the French Go- 
vernment relating to the phyllovera disease, or the manifold 
South-American reports upon the ravages of locusts, those 
of the Argentine Republic being conspicuously numerous and 
ample. Still less can our public departments pretend to vie 
with the support given to this eapeee study by the governing 
body of the American Union and the several States composing it. 
The losses inflicted by insects injurious to agriculture within the 
Union have been put down at from $300,000 to $400,0co 
annually, The Encyclopedia Americana, now in course of pub- 
lication, besides giving a succinct report of the most prominent 
varieties of insect life to which these ravages are due, supplies a 
list of the American writers and official compilers whose works 
make up the literature of the subject. Of these the most promi- 
nent in the reports are Mr. B. D. Walsh, the first State Entomolo- 
of Illinois; Mr. Townend Glover, of the U.S. Department 

of Agriculture; and Mr. C. V. Riley, of the State of Missouri. 
The good work is being actively carried on under Mr. Joseph A. 
Lintner, the recently appointed State Entomologist of New 
York, following up the valuable researches of the late Dr. T. W. 
Harris and Dr. Asa Fitch. A handy little manual for oe 
use, we may add, has been recently compiled by Mrs. Mary B. 
Treat, entitled Injurious Insects of the Farm and Garden (New 
York, 1882). A leading = in the advance of entomology in 
Europe has from the first taken by France, the whole lite- 
rature of the subject dating, it may be said, from the publication 
of Réaumur’s learned and handsome volumes just a century and 
ahalf ago. A series of admirable memoirs and reports, con- 
— amongst which are those of M. Guérin Méneville and 
Bazin, attest the spirit of research in that country from that 
day to this, stimulated of late by the grievous damage to 
the staple produce of the soil by various forms of insect life. In 
Germany much valuable work has been done of Jate by Ratzeburg, 
Kaltenbach, Altum, Taschbenberg, and other entomologists of 
mark, whilst in our own country there has for thirty years and 
upwards been little more than a standstill. So thorough and so 
trustworthy were the labours of Kirby and Spence that we need 
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hardly be ised to find their Introduction hold its own as the 
standard work of science for the students of British entomology, 
unsurpassed as it is for untiring research, exact observation, and 
graphic powers of description. As more especially devoted to the 
economical aspect of insect life, the writings of Mr. John Curtis 
were not long in establishing for their author a repute which no 
later rival has had the power nor, we may add, the ambition 
seriously to set aside. For many years engaged in drawing up 
reports for the Agricultural Journal, as well as being from the 
first connected with Dr. Lindley in the compilation of the 
Gardener's Chronicle, Mr. Curtis found himself prepared with 
ample data relating to the subject when he was invited by the 
Royal Agricultural Society not long after its foundation to prepare 
a series of reports upon the insects affecting the various crops 
cultivated in Great Britain and Ireland. One main cause of the 
difficulty in obtaining correct information on the forms of insect 
life that ravaged our crops was found in the circumstance of 
the papers which treated of such matters being scattered through 
rare and expensive works, often written in foreign languages. 
Twenty years of labour among foreign as well as domestic sources 
of knowledge qualitied Mr. Curtis for the task of giving in detail 
the history and habits of the insects injurious to our turnip, corn, 
and other crops, explaining the transformations they undergoin their 
several stages, from the egg to the perfect state, whether beetle, 
moth, or fly; with the addition of whatever remedies for suppressing 
or checking the ravages of insects obnoxious to the farmer have been 
discussed or found practically effective. Farm Insects, in which he 
gave an exhaustive account of the natural history and economy of 
these pests of the vegetable world, with suggestions for their 
destruction, was accepted at once as the standard work upon the 
subject, and has for five-and-thirty years kept its place as the indis- 
pensable book of reference for every practical farmer and country 
gentleman. As it has been for some time out of print, a reissue of 
the book will be looked upon as a boon not only by this class of 
readers, but by all who take an intelligent interest in natural 
history, as well as in the economic bearings of field labour. 
Although we could have wished to see it so far remodelled as to 
incorporate the more important gains to science that have resulted 
from the labours of our entomologists during the intervening 

iod, we cannot withhold our concurrence with the publisher's ad- 
vertisement that the present reprint needs no apology, it being in 
the opinion of leading authorities fairly exhaustive of the subject, 
and both in its arrangement of matter and style of treatment leaving 
little to be desired. The original steel plates, which are exquisite 
specimens of the art of the graver, retain all their freshness and 
beauty, and the impressions coloured by hand add appreciably from 
an artistic no less than from a scientific point of view to the value 
of the book. 

No crop is infested by a more varied or destructive array of 
enemies the turnip. <A picture is drawn by Mr. Curtis 
which may well appal the heart of an intending agriculturist. 
“ First the ants run off with an incredible quantity of the seeds. 
Then come two sorts of turnip-fly, the striped and the brassy, 
which destroy the tender leaves as soon as they burst from the 
ground. At the same time, we have the maggot of a fly and the 
wire-worm both living upon the young roots, and also a large 
caterpillar or grub when they are more advanced. Then follow 
armies of black caterpillars, reducing the leaves to skeletons, and the 
blight of the plant-louse, together with a minute moth, to which we 
may add also a couple of weevils, which cause the lumps or excre- 
scences on the bulbs, with slugs, snails, and mildew bringing up the 
rear.” The natural history of each of these pests of the turnip-field 
is discussed in a succession of chapters, beginning with the saw-fly 
and its black caterpillar, under various vernacular names of evil 
omen, as Black Jack, Black Palmer, Black Canker, &c., swarms 
of which have been known to be wafted to our eastern coasts 
from no less a distance than Norway, or, as surmised by some 
authorities, from Russia, darkening the air and lying two inches 
thick upon the ground. It is not to be confused with the turnip- 
beetle, which belongs to the order of Coleoptera, the saw-fly being 
included among the Hymenoptera. Of this order there is an ex- 
tensive family called Tenthredinide, made up of several genera, one 
of which is termed Athalia, comprising six or seven species, natives 
of Great Britain. To this genus belongs our turnip-fly, named by 
Fabricius Athalia mage te Its anatomy and stages of develo 
ment are graphically depicted in Plate B, as well as in clearly 
drawn woodcuts inserted in the text, by aid of which the agri- 
culturist need have little difficulty in detecting the presence of the 
enemy on leaf or bulb. 

Not so common or so destructive among the saw-flies, and 
not observed by any English entomologist before Curtis, though 
made known by M. Dugaigneau, a skilful agriculturist of the 
department of the Loire,in the year 1819, is Cephus pygmaeus, 
the Corn Saw-fiy (Plate I.) The currant, the gooseberry, the pine 
leaf, and even grass have their several enemies among the saw- 
flies. Other species, as Tenthredo scrophularia, T. viridis, and 
others, are not satistied with vegetable food, but prey upon soft- 
bodied insects, and will even attack the Telephori, the larve 
being phytivorous, the imago insectivorous. Further infestors of 
turnip crops are plant-lice, maggots of divers flies, caterpillars of 
moths, wire-worms, and the click-beetles they produce, the last- 
named enemy being the most fatal to the farmer's prospects and 
the most difficult to overcome, their ravages extending to corn 
crops, potatoes, cabbages, and the routs and stems of flowers. The © 

reader may be surprised to learn that there are nearly 
beetiss in this country which are the parents of 
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-wire-worms. Not more than eleven of these species, however, are 
held by Mr. Curtis to demand attention, y belong to the 
order Col , forming the family Elateride and the genus 
Elater of Linneus, which has been divided into several others 
by more recent naturalists. Their characteristic difference 
of structure, function, and habit will be readily made out by 
the aid of Mr. Curtis's clear descriptions and delineations. As 
to the means of coping with these and the other multitudinous 
pests of the farmstead and the garden, it can hardly be said that 
the resources of science are such as to encourage a very lively 
degree of hope. Every suggestion that seemed intrinsically plau- 
sible or that had to any fair extent the voucher of experience has 
its place in Mr. Curtis's pages; but he is too cautious to commit 
himself to any specific nostrum, either of the chemical laboratory 
or of any artificial agency soever. With all the advances made 
since his time by the aid of our agricultural colleges or by the re- 
searches and practical trials of experts, we are far from seeing our 
way to a code of rules which may keep the agriculturist safe from 
the invasion of insect pests or rid him of them when they have 
settled upon his crops. Eflicacious as many a remedy may be 
found when brought to bear as an isolated experiment or within 
limited conditions, the ditliculty of applying it on a wide scale or 
under varying circumstances of soil and climate may prove in 
practice insuperable. Nitrate of soda, chloride of lime, refuse of 
gas-works, salt, soot, alcohol, peer may be each and all 
sovereign cures, can they only be brought to bear upon the in- 
sidious. swarms of the enemy with wide enough range and with- 
out ruinous ex Hand-picking, upon which our author most 
confidently relies against such pests as the wire-worm, has be- 
come subject. to the embarrassment that the boys and girls on 
whose eyes and fingers he counted will be at the present hour 
preoccupied with the first or second standard in the Board school, 
whilst women’s work has doubtless risen in the industrial market 
to a grade above that of gathering grubs and ts. It is 
in the realm of animal life that the farmer and the gardener may 
most hopefully look for his saving friends, The robin, the wag- 
tail, the blackbird, the thrush, and other small birds with a list 
of which the schedule under the Protection Act has made us 
familiar, turkeys, ducks, and fowls, above all the patient rook, will 
be found his most trustworthy allies. Aphides and other parasites 
form. the nemesis of these enemies of well-being 
encouraged in their withering powers of propagation. 
alternation of crops is to be carefully studied, White mustard 
seed, for instance, the acrid roots of which appear to be too much 
for the wire-worm, may be sown with effect for a season in place 
of the corn or turnip crops. Practical hints of this kind, too 
numerous for us to particularize, make Mr. Curtis's pages as useful 
a manual for the agriculturist as he can place for reference upon 
his bookshelf. 
Miss Ormerod’s devotion to the study of insect life, her unflag- 
ging industry in collecting materials, and her unmistakable talent 
r putting into a popular form the results of scientific research, 
‘invest all she writes with an interest and a value which even ex- 
a will be prompt to recognize; her reports and addresses 
orming a welcome auxiliary to labours of a more original 
kind, and on a scale of more imposing magnitude. Without pre- 
tending to high rank as a primary investigator of nature, her 
-assiduity and her — for accumulating and imparting know- 
have won her a recognized position in the eyes of 
the public as Consulting Entomologist of the Royal Agricul- 
‘tural Society, and — Lecturer on Economic Entomology 
at the Royal Agricult College, Cirencester. Ten lectures 
lately delivered for the Institute of Agriculture have been made 
up into a handy. little Guide to Methods of Insect Life, with 
hints for the prevention and cure of insect ravage. Preferring 
common English terms to. technical language, she makes her- 
self intelligible to readers of ordinary capacity, condensing 
into the briefest form the results .of wide and accurate study. 
Besides the writings of Curtis, many of whose woodcuts she has 
chad permission to. borrow, she here acknowledges obligations to 
Messrs. Newman, Westwood, Buckton, Rye, and other leading 
students of entomology, as well as to Dr. J. R. Schiner’s Fauna 
Austriaca and the Reports of Professor J. H. Comstock, of Cornell 
University, U.S.A. e know no book at all comparable with it 
in size that wecan more confidently recommend to beginners as 
-an introduction.to.the study of insect life, whether asa branch of 
natural history or as an element in rural economy, 


SOME AMERICAN BOOKS. 


WE have already remarked the extreme fulness, completeness, 
and minuteness characteristic of the American Census. 
The Reports of 1880 are not yet apparently by any means com- 
plete. -It would seem that at least one-half the decennial period 
must be expected to elapse before the enormous mass of figures, 
collected in the course of a few weeks or months with amazing 
pains and still more amazing facility and accuracy from so vast an 
area, can be arranged, summarized, digested, studied, and their 
Poe, explained by the various officers of the department en- 
trusted with this laborious task. Each quarto volume contains 
several hundred , the two before us nine hundred and eleven 
hundred respectively. The volumes before us are nominally the 
‘third and fourth ; but these are by no means the only documents in 
which the special results of the Census have been embodied. 


Vol. IIL. deals with the Agriculture of the United States (1), and 
specially with cereals and tobacco. It contains no fewer than seven- 
teen maps, showing the distribution-of the culture of tobacco, grain 
in general, wheat, Indian corn, oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, the 
comparative yield per acre and per capita; as well as a number of 
plates illustrating a detailed description of an improved flour-mill 
of the latest type. The total number of farms in the United 
States in 1870 was 2,660,000; in 1880 it amounted to almost 
exactly four millions. This total, it would seem, is the number 
of farms in private ownership, and does. not embrace the 
areas of public land held under what is called the ranche system-— 
that is, it is exclusive of the great cattle and sheep farms of T 
Dacotah, and other States and Territories, which form so in’ 

ing and important an element of American farming industry,, It 
includes Southern “ plantations,” but no garden, or holding less 
than three acres, unless at least 500 dollars’ worth of produce has 
been sold off from it during the year. The largest numbers. of 
farms are, as might be expected, found in Illinois, Ohio, New 
York, Missouri, and Pennsylvania, the first of which has 256,000, 
the last 213,000, Of the Southern States, Texas has 174,000; 
Kentucky and Tennessee about 166,000 each; California 

36,000. The average acreage of the farms, including both im- 
proved and unimproved land, is 134; the total area 536 millions 
of acres, out of an entire land surface estimated at 1,856 
millions. In many of the older, and especially of the prize 
States, Illinois and Indiana for example, nearly the whole ter- 
ritory, probably almost every acre of available land, is if not 
under tillage already appropriated and occupied in farms; while 
in Missouri et pes is but 28 out of 44 millions; in Maine 
64 out of 19, in California less than 17 out of 100 millions of 
acres. It is calculated that out of 10,000 farms, nearly three- 
fourths are cultivated by their owners, 800 let for a fixed money 
rental, and 1,750 for a share of the produce. Of the whole farm- 
land of the United States, 223 millions of acres are under ti 9 
nearly 62 millions are orchards, or vi 
and 251 millions consist of woodland or other unimproved land, 
including reclaimed land which has been allowed to relapse, In- 
comparably the largest eereal crop is that of Indian corn, amount- 
ing to 1,750 million bushels; next comes that of wheat, 460, and 
that of oats, 407 millions. The total cotton crop of 1880 is esti- 
mated at about 53 million bales, raised from about 14} millions 
of acres; to which Mississippi contributed .963,000, Georgia 
and Texas over 800,000 a-piece. Virginia, Missouri, and 
Kentucky are Cotton States in scarcely more than name. On the 
other hand, Kentucky raised no less than 171 million pounds of 
tobacco; Virginia 80; and Pennsylvania, the third State on the 
list, only 37 million. The under hay, now given for the 
first time, exceeds 30 millions. The hay harvest of 1879 amounted 
to no less than 37 millions of tons, as against 27 in 1869, and 19 
1859. The number of horses, mules, and asses increased from about 
8} millions in 1870 to somewhat over 12 millions in 1880; that of 
milch cows from about 9 to about 12} millions; that of other 
cattle from 13} to 22}, of sheep from 28} to 35, and of swine 
from 25 to 474 millions, It is noteworthy that the number of the 
latter, less than that of sheep by more than three millions in the 
former period, now equals that of sheep and milch cows together. 
It isa yet more striking fact, however, that the total estimated 
value of the live stock was nominally about the same at both 
periods, though the number had increased so tly. Both in 
1870 and 1880 the entire live farm stock of the United States was 
estimated at about 1,500 millions of dollars. Allowing fully for 
the inflation of paper money at the former period, this would 
imply a real increase of possibly 20 to 25 per cent., exactly 
calculated increase in the value of the farms themselves, It is 
evident, then, that the average value both of farm land and stock 
has considerably fallen, though allowance must be made, of course, 
for a somewhat greater proportion of unimproved, or partially im- 
proved, land at the later date. Vol. IV. gives the statistics of 
American Railroads (2); a total mileage of somewhat less than 
88,000, under the management of 631 Companies. An average 
dividend of 2°70 per cent. upon the nominal capital, with interest 
at an average of 54 on the funded debt, indicates a period of de- 
pression. The total number of railway stockholders is supposed to 
reach 300,000, with an average holding of about 8,700 dollars apiece. 
Two ninety of tons were carried on an 
average I11 miles, at a cost of three-quarters of a cent per ton 
mile; 270 million passengers were carried an average Jistance’ of 


the smallest part of this terrible “ butcher's bill.” The yen of 
gers Inlled was 143, that of employés 923; while 1,47 

“ others "—neither rs nor railway servants—were 

on the lines. No one who has travelled on American railroads 

will be at a loss to understand the meaning of these figures. 


Department of the Interior, Census Office— Report Productions 
as at the Tenth Census (June 1, 
rt om the Agenci Tra ion ti 


| 
mules at Cost cent, net receipts were 
— 0°53 cent per ton per mile, and o’8 cent per passenger per mile. 
The af billed and io iy lange. Tn the 
: Pp course of the twelve months 2,541 persons lost their lives, 5074 
were more or less seriously injured, on the railways of the Uni 
States. The Companies, indeed, affirm that only 364 were killed 
and 1,438 injured through causes beyond their own control.. A 
closer examination of the figures shows that what are almost ex- : 
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Collisions are not more frequent than in this country ; probably, 
on the whole, much less so; while accidents through the fall of 
bridges, defective rails and engines are of course more common, Ame- 
rican railways being much more lightly constructed, and the trains 
travelling on an average at perhaps half the English rate. But 
lines running without fence or protection, not only through woods, 
prairies, and farms, but through the streets of villages and even 
of cities, are a source of peril to the community at Jarge, such as 
in this crowded country could not be tolerated fora moment. It 
is a significant fact that, while the total number of injured is more 
than double the number of killed, while nearly four passengers and 
employés are injured for each one slain outright, the number of 
others killed and injured respectively is exactly equal. Naturally 
half at least of the men, women, or children run over by a train 
are mortally hurt. 

Mr. Wiebé’s manual of the Kindergarten system (3) is an ex- 
ceedingly convenient and practical description of the principles, 
methods, and mechanism of the Kindergarten proper. ith this 
in hand any parent or governess could caper without difficulty 
the very simple apparatus required for the object lessons in their 
due order; and, understanding the spirit and meaning of the 
system, would find no difficulty in carrying it out literally, or 
varying it as experience might suggest. 

r. Hague’s essay upon Emerson (4) contains some personal 
details regarding the mystagogue’s earlier years, ministerial career, 
and severance from the Church, not uninteresting to those who 
have been attracted and not repelled by Mr. Emerson’s own 
writings. The argumentative account of the Emersonian philo- 

hy is less entertaining, and perhaps not much more instructive. 

ecan dono more than call attention to the ang of the 
Education Bureau (5), among which is reprinted the Report of 
the Director of the American School at Athens (6); as also to 
oe Eighth Annual Report of the Johns Hopl:ins University (7) at 

‘timore, 


RECENT MUSIC. 


vas suggestion which must very often before have presented 
itself to musical editors and publishers, and which, at an 
rate, was very forcibly presented not very long ago by Mr. J. F. 
Crowest in a little book entitled Phases of Musical England, in 
favour of a so-called performing edition of oratorios and other 
classical works, has at last been rendered practical by the London 
Musical Publishing and General Agency Company, who have 
secured the invaluable services of no less an editor than Sir George 
Macfarren. The Performing Edition of Handel's Messiah, now lying 
before us, meets nearly all the objections which have been urged 
inst the many versions of the immortal work which have 
hitherto been laid before the public. It is almost needless to state 
that the Messiah as written, and the Messiah as usually performed, 
differ in very material points ; but it is not so generally known 
th « uniil lately hardly a copy of the oratorio could be obtained 
~.aich accurately represented the notes which were sung at a per- 
formance. Mr. Crowest, in the little book above referred to, after 
having admitted that it was a great boon to be able to possess a 
copy of Handel’s Messiah at a cheap price, says with truth of 
his copy, “It is not printed as sung; it is not wholly Handel's 
music; the text as allotted to the music is often nonsense; neither 
is it printed in the way it should be played,” referring of course 
to the pianoforte edition. He then proceeds to give various ex- 
amples in support of his charges which we are bound to acknow- 
ledge he fully proves. The first and the last of Mr, Crowest's 
complaints are completely satisfied in this “ Performing Edition,” 
for the variations of rendering, especially in connexion with the 
use of the appoggiatura instead of the reduplicated note, are in- 
dicated in a smaller staff above the passages where they occur, 
and the chords accompanying recitatives here stand at the point in 
the bar at which they are to be played, making it now almost 
impossible for an inexperienced accompanyist to render a singer’s 
efforts futile. With regard to the two other charges, we think 
that even Mr. Crowest will acknowledge that much (perhaps some 
ere! may say too much) has been done to meet his views. To 
emand that the music should be wholly Handel's is certainly too 
exacting, seeing that the composer, as is well known, left the 
score ina very incomplete state, so incomplete indeed that the 
accompaniments we now listen to are largely due to the pen of 
Mozart, but at the same time we do think that the text as allotted 
to the music in some instances would be the better for careful 
editing. Sir George Macfarren has not hesitated in some of the 
more evident cases to exercise the powers of editor, and in the air 
* He shall feed His flock” has suggested, for the correction stands 
printed above the passage, an alteration which will commend 
itself to all who have noticed the awkwardness consequent upon 


(3) The Paradise of Childhvod : Guide to Kinder-Gartners. By Edward 
Wiebé. Springfield, Massachusetts: Milton, Bradley, & Co. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson; with Afterthoughts. By William Hague, 
viv? New York and London: Putnam’s Sons. 4 
rtment of the Interior, Bureau of Educati Education in 
np rae, the Bufulini Prize; Circulars of Information, Nos. 1 


poe 4 Washington: Government Printing Office. “1884. 

9 meee of the School of Classical Studies at Athens. 1. Report of 
W. W. Goodwin, Director of the School in 1882-1883. Boston: Cupples, 
Upham, & Co. 


the position of the words with which it opens. Strange to sa 
however, he has by the absurd effect which is produced “4 
the rest after the word “ Behold” in the air “ Behold and see, 
and which he would have been perfectly justified in altering, as 
few singers si iece as it is written. “The pianoforte 
arrangement of the instrumental accompaniments,” the editor tells 
us, “ has been a delicate and difficult task”—a task which all who 
know Sir G. Macfarren’s reverential love for the music of the 
great master will not be surprised to hear is accomplished with 
consummate skill and learning. To have attempted to give all 
Mozart’s beautiful orchestral effects, or Handel's extraordi 
contrapuntal figures, would have resulted in failure in a wor 
intended for practical purposes, and indeed it may well be doubted 
if it were possible to do so in a pianoforte arrangement ; but enough 
has been retained or indicated to give a very faithful impression of 
the original accompaniments without making them troublesome 
to play or obtrusive in effect. The editor has done somethi 
also to preserve the original, or at any rate the now comatel, 
tempi of the movements, by adding a metronomic indication to 
each, a deed which will deserve the gratitude of posterity, even 
if it is resented by the somewhat reckless innovators of the 
present day. Those numbers which are generally omitted in per- 
formance are to be found in an appendix at the end of this edition, 
and the markings of piano and forte so scantly vouchsafed in the 
original are modestly supplied by the editor enclosed in brackets, 
which, considering the authority from which they emanate, will 
ccmmand the attention which is due to them, while the admirable 
“ Historical and Analytical Preface” will be of the greatest value 
to all earnest students of the work. The “ Performing Edition” 
of the Messiah certainly supplies a want which has long been 
felt, and we think that we do not err in recommending it as 
perhaps the most useful of the many editions which have hitherto 


appeared. 

"Tene W. Morley & Co. have sent us a parcel of miscellaneous 
music of more than usual interest. If Morley’s Organ Journal, 
the first three numbers of which lie before us, continues its career 
in the manner in which it has begun, its success amonget organists 
may be considered as certain, and under the editorship of so 
energetic a musician as Mr. Humphrey J. Stark, we may be sure 
that the standard of excellence will not be allowed to sink. 
“A Prayer” and “Festival March” from the pen of the editor 
constitute the first part, and both will be found to be taking 
and musicianly pieces of work. The second part contains a 
very clever arrangement of a “ Largo” by Handel, and a well- 
known gavotte by Gluck, while the third — is taken up with a 
“ Fantasia” of rare beauty, in D minor, by the editor. We 
have not for some time met with a piece of organ music which has 
pleased us so much as this work, and we can safely recommend it to 
all who can appreciate a thoughtful and thoroughly artistic com- 
position. It is divided into three movements, an “allegro mode- 
rato,” which serves as an introduction to a most charming “ adagio 
molto” in D major, and followed by a finale “allegro vivace,” 
full of vigour, which itself ends “andante molto maes- 
toso,” a few grand chords accompanied by a stately pedal bass, 
which is very effective. Number Five of Morley's Voluntaries is a 
collection of short and easy pieces for the organ, harmonium, or 
American organ, composed by Dr. Charles J. Frost, and fully 
sustains the credit which the former numbers have achieved, while 
Morley's Album of Duets for the Violin and Piano, by Mr. Arthur 
Carnall, will be welcome to that large number of amateurs who 
are at a loss to find easy, and at the same time artistic and melo- 
dious compositions for performance. Another collection issued by 
Messrs. W. Morley & Co. is their Part- Journal, edited by Mr. 
Alfred J. Caldicott. The numbers before us are adaptations for 
choirs of favourite songs by Messrs. F, H. Cowen, Henry Pontet, 
and Odoardo Barri, all of which are very ingeniously treated and 
do not appear to lose any of their interest in the new dress which 
they have here assumed. Amongst the songs from the same 
publisher we find two by Mr. Theo Bonheur, entitled respectively 
“The Red Scarf” and “ Lassie,” both effective in their way and 
deserving of success; and “ Thine,” a pleasing baliad by Mrs, 
Emily Phillips, to which she has added a cleverly written violon- 
cello obbligato which adds greatly to its effect. Mr. Michael 
Watson is represented by two songs, “Our Guards,” a spirited 
martial lay, and “ The Harvest Moon,” a delicate song with much 
freshness of melody and graceful simplicity; and Mr. Thomas 
Hutchison, whose work is always good, > “ Shall we meet 
again,” a song which deserves to beoome as popular as his other 
successful compositions. Two well-known songs, “The Children’s 
Home,” by Mr. F. H. Cowen, and “ Laddie,” by Signor Ciro 
Pinsuti, now appear as duets, arranged with much success by Mr. 
A. J. Caldicott ; and “ Laddie,” in yet another form, as a piano- 
forte piece, by Mr. Boyton Smith, proclaims the favour it has 
attained with the public. A pretty waltz called “My Lady,” b: 
Mr. Theo Bonheur, which will doubtless be heard in many a ball- 
room this season, closes our list. 


FRENCH LITERATUKE. 


TAINE, in a brief preface to the extremely interesti 
e Correspondence of Mallet du Pan which M. André Mich 
has published (1), remarks, wita justice, on the very scanty use 
(1) Correspondance inédite de Mallet du Pan avec la Cour de Vienne 


(3794-1708). Par A. Michel. Avec une préface de H. Taine. 2 vols. 
‘aris ; 
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which historians of the Revolution have, for the most part, made 
of the invaluable materials of the Swiss journalist. There is this 
excuse for them, that the most valuable portion of Mallet du 
Pan’s work was ically unknown till thirty years ago, and was 
then published only in Mallet du Pan was undoubtedly one 
of the most considerable of contemporary authorities; though 
he was one of a class which neither at the time nor afterwards 
is wont to find favour with i He was a Whig in 
the best sense of the word, and equally opposed to the blind 
destructiveness of what used to be the Revolutionary, and 
is now called the Radical, party, and to the blind refusal to re- 
cognize facts of the extreme Royalists of his time. The present 
fresh instalment of his work consists of letters on the state of 
French affairs, sent weekly from Berne to the Emperor at Vienna, 
from the end of 1794 to the period of the annexation of Switzerland 

France, in 1798. At that time the revolutionary authorities 

owed their sense of the writer's powers and their appreciation 
of the principles of liberty by expressly outlawing him. He fled 
to England, the only place, as he wrote to the Abbé de Pradt, 
“where a man is allowed to act, think, write, and speak,” edited 
the Mercure Britannique for two years, and died in 1800. The 
present volumes, as their dates will have already informed the 
reader, do not deal with the period of internal excess and 
crime. They have to do with that of internal corruption and 
external violence. Extremely well informed in matters of fact, 
Mallet du Pan brought to the task of conveying his informa- 
tion a clear conception of the general political situation and a 
faculty of writing, not indeed very elegantly, but with a h 
incisive vigour which is extremely effective. His remarks on the 
moral of the luckless Quiberon expedition, in the first of these 
volumes, show a very uncommon political capacity, and deserve 
to be read by every Englishman who wishes to understand the 
reason of the failure of successive well-intentioned English 
Ministries to crush the revolutionary spirit the awkward 
methods pursued from the 1st of June to Maida, if not later. 
Isolated sentences and judgments of his, moreover, bear the same 
marks of insight. “Quant & la conjuration de Babeuf,” says 
he, speaking of the event in which our modern Socialist teachers 
see the first dawn of true anarchic wisdom, and genuine 
cooperative economy, “elle était plutét le us d’un com- 
plot & faire qu’un complot déji formé.” is character, or, as 
the seventeenth century would have said, “ portrait,” of Barras 
is also very happy. Barras, he says, among other things, “n'est 
point sans espoir de gouverner seul; son régne durerait trois mois, 
mais il régnerait ”—a sentence which is not only neatly phrased, but 
contains by anticipation a decisive criticism of French politics for 
eighty years as we know, for how much longer we can only guess. 
It would be possible, of course, to detect in his book some 
doubtful explanations, some falsified we and perhaps some 
misstated facts; these were inevitable under the circumstances. 
But (as M. Taine has very well ay out, and as any one 
who adopts the useful plan of reading the book before reading 
M. Taine’s introduction may see for himself) his great value is in 
the manner, at once ise and large, in which he estimates and 


ite after the event (as he might have written before it, and 
with = conviction and importance, that Mr. A. pulverized Mr. 


B. and all the country sympathized) or that Mr. B. staggered Mr. 
A. and all the country applauded. Mallet du Pan never falls 
into this boite 2 quutre sous of the lower journalism. Moreover, 


his book is particularly valuable at the present day when the 
lessons of the French Revolution, which were always present to 
our fathers, are being pronounced out of date, if they are not alto- 
gether read backw He represents, and rightly represents, 
“ sensible people ” as hostile to revolutionary extravagance. But he 
never commits the fault, too common nowadays, of supposing that 
the dislike of sensible people will, of itself, to counterbalance 
the support of people who are not sensible. His bouk is worth 
the attention of all politicians, and we cannot refrain from quoting 
one sentence of M. ‘Taine’s eloquent preface :— 

Sur les jacobins, notamment, il revient & vingt reprises ; c'est qu’ils sont 
la faction active et dominante ; personne, sauf Burke, n’a si ‘aitement 
compris leur fanatisme, leurs instincts et leurs precédés de sectaires, 
Yenchainement de leurs dogmes, leur ascendant sur les esprits incultes ou 
mal cultivés, la force de leur propagande, la puissance et la malfaisance de 
leur réve, leur aptitude a détruire, leur incapacité pour construire, leur appel 
aux passions dissolvantes et meurtriéres, le mécanisme interne par lequel 

e ue,” C) ui *ignorance présompt le l’en- 
crime, en lui qu'il sauve la et qu'il 
régénére l’humanité. 


M. Schursé has read the Légende des Sidcles very carefully (which 
does him credit), and has succeeded in reproducing the more re- 
aoe parts of his master's manner with some cleverness in 

légende de l Alsace (2). Unfortunately the substantive interest 
of the book, which it is hardly n to say is ardently 
patriotic and suasive of revanche, is not very great. We think we 


(2) La ligende de ?Aleace, Pat E. Schuré. Paris: Charpentier. 


like Thomas Ingoldsby’s legend of Sainte Odile better than M. 
Schuré’s. Now if M. Victor Hugo had treated any of Barham’s 
subjects (we do not remember that he has), we do not think we 
should have thought much of Ingoldsby in reading that de. 

The volume for 1883 of MM. Noél and Stoullig’s thea- 
trical and musical annals (3) needs in itself only mention. The 
— (by M. Ch. Garnier, and devoted to first-nighters and their 

fence) is somewhat less interesting than some of those prefixed 
to earlier volumes. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


pas Americans, like ourselves, have their great shi Vag 
only in a somewhat different form. With us the difficulty is 
to make sure that our constantly increasing vessels are properly 
seaworthy. With them it is to prevent their merchant marine 
from disappearing altogether. There are few more astonishing 
things in the history of trade than the sudden decadence of the 
American merchant marine. It trod close on our heels till after 
1850, and then n to wither. Lieutenant Kelley, of the U.S, 
Navy, gives the history of this decline and fall, and suggests 
remedies, in his book on The Question of Ships(1). He has rather 
a weakness for sonorous rhetoric; but he states the case with 
force, and the remedies he suggests are good as far as rnd 
He does not say that America should give up Protection for 
shipbuilder, but a ey thinks that it ought to protect less. If 
shipowners were to buy iron vessels of over a certain 
tonnage, and to oe oe all kinds of material free of duty, Lieu- 
tenant Kelley thinks that the industry might revive. He may be 
mistaken ; but there can be no doubt that the stringent registry 
laws have done much to de American shipping. For the 
English reader perhaps the most interesting part of the book is the 
chapter of seamen. 

Among s(2) is not an ing title. It suggests 
ponderous attempts at being funny, and the en Mouse justifies 
the fears. He has apparently no particular knowledge of country 
life, which is, after all, useful when you are going to write about 
it, and he takes what may be called the stock cockney view. For 
the rest, the book is padded out by a number of stories, each rather 
duller than the other, by mere force of the author's straining after 
extravagance, and there is a dreadfully tiresome comic American 
who is always telling tales, 

The title chosen by Mr. Hazlitt for his volume of essays is a 
trifle misleading. Offspring of Thought in Solitude (3) looks like a 
heading for a new system of age or yet another religion. 
The author does not fly so high. His volume is a collection of 
twenty-seven essays ranging from “Coleridge Abroad” to “A 
Cause Célébre.” ey are made up out of the more or less curious 
facts which have come under Mr, Hazlitt’s notice in the course 
of his reading. Even when he has a good subject for a discussion 
of principles, as in the ninth essay on “ The Ditferences of Writing 
and Painting” (it sounds like the title of a new Laocoon), he keeps 
steadily to details. 

Mr. Hill excuses himself for publishing his essay on The Indo- 
Chinese Opium Trade (4) on the sufficient ground that it was a case of 

urce ure. The essay won the Maitland Prize, and by the 


Cava. foundation was bound to be published. In our 


opinion no excuse was needed. Mr. Hill gives a useful sketch of 
his subject, and if he takes, what we in spite of his argument still 
think, a mistaken view of the opium trade, he does it without 
denouncing everybody who differs from him as a heartless 
corruptor. 

Mr. Prothero has edited a translation of the first volume of the 
Universal History (5), the last work of the indefatigable Leopold 
von Ranke. It has been executed ly by himself and partly by 
the Rev. D. C. Tovey, Assistant Master at Eton, and has every 
appearance of being thorough and scholarly. It is at least free 
from German idioms. 

We have received a copy of Mr. F. Russell Forbes’s handbook 
to the Roman Catacombs: their true History, and Records of Early 
Christian Art (6). tis compact, well printed, and copiously illus- 
trated with clear woodcuts. 

A Practical Guide to Photography (7) is a book which only a 
specialist can fairly criticize. As far as we can judge, Messrs, 
Marion & Co. have supplied the amateur and beginner with a clear 
and useful guide. 

Surely Florida is the best written-up of all American States. 
The Columbia County Immigration iation at Lake City, 


(3) Les annales du thédtre et de la musique. Par E, et E. Stoullig. 
pid); 


1) The Question of Ships: the Navy and the Merchant Marine. B; 
Jerrold Kelley, U.S. New York: Charles Scribner's 
1884. 


(2) Among the Clods; or, Phases of Farm Life as seen by a Town 
Mouse. London: Tinsley Brothers. 1884. 

(3) ing of Thought in Solitude. By W. Carew Hazlitt. London: 
Reeves & Turner. 1884. 

(4) The Indo-Chinese Opium Trade. By J. Spencer Hill,M.A. London: 
Henry Frowde. 1884. 

(5) Universal History—The Oldest Group of Nations and the Greeks, 
Ry Leopold von Ranke. Edited by G. W. London: Kegan 
Paul, french, & Co. 1884. 

By F. Russell Forbes. London, Edinburgh, 
and New York: Nelson & Sons, 1884. 

(7) Practical Guide to Photography. By Marion & Co. London: 
& Co. 1884. 


| 
gauges the current of public opinion and the tendency of current 
events. One is sometimes tempted to think that the multiplica- 
tion of the organs of public opinion has resulted in a lamentable 
falling off as regards the clearness and trustworthiness of their ex- 
pression. There are so many that each writer for the most part 
resigns himself to the expression of a very small part of opinion, 
even if he takes the trouble to do anything more than simpl 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Florida (8), publish an enticing account int of th the climate, soil, 

health, and general advan of their district. 

Messrs. W. Allen & blish two 
on games, is uet and (9 

other is on the new dice” called Norse- 

man” (10). Both are done by “Aquarius.” It is a pity that 

such pretty little books should have such gritty covers. — 

The — of Walden (11), published by David Douglas at 
Edinburgh, is handy and well printed. Mrs. E. Kennard’s sporting 
novel, The _ Sort (12), appears in a one-volume edition in a 
red cover, with a thrilling picture on it. 

The Rev. H. P. Owen Snith’s Short Table (13) is a thin note- 
book duly ruled and divided with headings wherein the student 
may make his notes of Greek and Roman History, their wars and 
battles, political events, and important 

Messrs. Chatto & Windus publish a Ruilling Knightage (14) as 
companion volume to their Peerage and Baronetage. It includes an 
essay bce Knighthood by the editor, Mr. E, Walford, M.A. 

need only mention the appearance of the twenty-seventh 


edition of Ingall’s Foreign Stock Manual (15), and of the fourth ||: 


edition of Mr, Kemp's Manual of Yacht and oat Sailing (16). 


(8) Columbia Sant Perit, Issued by the Columbia County Immi- 
on y poner ay, acksonville, Florida: Horace Drew. 


(9) Piquet and Cribbage. By “Aquarius.” London: Allen & Co, 
(10) Norseman. By “ Aquarius.” London: Allen & Co. 
tr) Walden. By Henry D, Thoreau. Edinburgh: David Douglas, 


I 
& “al. tea Right Sort, By Mrs. Edward Kennard. London: Chapman 


G3) A ie Table of the Principal Events and Dates in Roman and 
= History. By Rev. H. P. Owen Smith,M.A. London: Longmans 

(14) The Shilling Knightage for x Edward Walford, M.A. 
London: Chatto & Windus. 1884. ty 


(15) Ingall’s Foreign Stock Manual, 1883. London: Effingham Wilson. 
Ho A Manual of Yacht and Boat Sailing. By Dixon Kemp. London: 
Horace Cox, “The Field” Office. 1884. 


We have received in reference and apparently in reply to the article 
on “A New Defoe” (Saturpay Review, p. 438), @ revised 
and much more definite Prospectus from Messrs. Bickers § Son. 
It appears that the Periodical Works are not to be included, 
and the word “ complete” has been dropped ; but the edition is to 
extend to Twenty-two volumes, and to contain some miscellaneous 
matter not hitherto reprinted. Bibliographical and other intro- 
ductions are promised ; but we sttll do not observe any mention of 
the running commentary in explanation of words, allusions, Sc., 
which Defoe especially needs. On the other hand, the name of 
the editor, Mr. H. B. Wheatley, is now given, and Mr, Wheatley’s 
former work in connexion with Pepys and other classics supplies 
good ground for hoping that his edition will be as satisfactory as 
tts limits pernut. 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the SarcRpay Review may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Southampton. Street, Strand, W.C., to whom all Communica- 
tions relating to Advertisements 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,489, May 10, 1884. 


Egypt. 
Morning Sittings. | Our Old Friend Chauvin. 

The Peers .on the Lunacy Laws. The Annexation of Sarakhs, 
Political Organization. The American Presidency. 
Debates on the Army. Lord Randolph Churchill, 

The Deceased Wife’s Sister Resolution. 

The Parks. 


Sea-Fishing. 
The Consolation of Newspapers. Bossuet. 
Milking Telegrams. Mr. Henry Irving's American Tour. 
Archeology at Cambridge. Prince Kung. 

The Picture Galleries—il. The Oriental Bank Failure. 
“The Rivals” at the Haymarket—“ Devotion” at the Court. 
Newmarket First Spring Meeting. 

The Italian Opera—Mr. Carl Rosa’s Season. 


Sibbald’s Inferno of Dante. 
Three Novels and Another. Quakerism. 
Six Centuries of Work and Wages. 
Holmes’s History of the Indian Mutiny. The Gold-headed Cane. 
Economic Entomology. | Some American Books. 
Recent Music. French Literature. 
New Books and Reprints. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,488, MAY 3, 1884: 


Egypt—The Report of the Crofters’ Commission —Income-Tax Reform — The. 
Franchise Bill—Ghosts Again—The Budget—Foreign Opinion on Egypt—Cre- 
mation ut Westminster—The Great Conspiracy—The Wellington Statue, 


Coasting and Toboganning—Leo XIII.on the Freemasons—The New York Theatres 
—School Board Grievances, Real and False—The Picture Galleries, I.—Volunteer- 
ing—Concerts and Entertainments—Sugar—Sir Michael Costa—The Two 
Thousand Guineas—7é Canterbury Pilgrims; the Operas. 

General Gordon’s Book—Binko’s Blues—Fortunes Made in Business—Four Hovels— 
Colonel Lumsden’s Beowulf —Portraits of Places and other Books of Travel— 
Recent Verse—Westcott’s Epistles of St. John—Medical Books—Recent Music 
—French Literature—New and Reprints. 


London : Published at 88 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


NOTICE, 


We bey leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, 


FRANCE. 
Copies of the Sarurpax Review may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. Formertncuam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines, Paris, and 
59 Rue d’ Antibes, Cannes. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The Annual Subscription to the Satorpay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s. 4d.,or 
$7 39, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, Mr. 
Davin Jonzs, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, or 
to Mr. B. F, Stevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar Square, 
London. International Money Orders can be sent from any 
Office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in advance, 
‘may commence at any time. 


The SaturvaY Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 

The publication of the SaturpDay Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained | 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication, 

Now ready, VOLUME LVI., bound in cloth, price 16s, Cloth 
Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 2s, each, Also, 
Reading Cases, price 2s, 6d. each, May be had at the Office, or 
through any Bookseller, * 

Copies of the Saturpay Review Dill of Contents will be for- 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


[TERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION LIBRARY, 
REFERENCE LIBRARY AND READING-ROOM. 


potions, Publishers, and others are invited tc to send copies of Works on the following 
subjects ; 

Ilealth, Food, Dress, Dwelling-House, Ambulance, School, Workshop, and Education. 

The Works received will be Classified onl Gatalonved, and made available for use in the 
Library and Read! ing-Room byt the Public visiting the Exhibition, 

A Catal will be p 

_All parcels should bef forwarded, carriage paid, to the LIBRARIAN, Royal Albert Hall, 8S.W. 


Royal LITERARY FPUND.—The NINETY- FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the Corporation will take place in Willis’s Rooms on 


is Execllency the AMBASSADOR in the Chair. 
Lady Bates Charles J. Freaks, 
Mrs. Bishop John T. Freeman, 
lion. Mrs. Hardcastle Henry Hucks Gibbs. 
Miss Hasker George Esq 
Mrs. Stewart IT John Henry G 
Mrs. Alexander Kerr The Earl of Hantwicke” 
Mrs. Norton Longman Constantine A. Ionides, “; 
Lady John Manners Dr. Knighton, LL.D., F RS 
Lady Martin Th Earlof Lathom 


Mrs, Oliphant 
Mrs. J. C, Parkinson 


wt J. ¥.S.A. 
Mrs. Emily Pfeiffer 


Charles Brinsley Marlay, ve M.A, 


Mrs. Praser Rae Lieut.-Colonel Maurice, R.A 
Mrs. Henry keeve Sir John B. Monckton, F.S.A. 
Colone! Alexander W. Adair Rev. Richard Morris, M.A.. 
Jobo Derby Alleroft, Esq. Rev. Thomas Mozley, M.A. 
The Conde de Bayona rofessor Max Miller, LL.D. 
Francis S.A. Kenneth R. Mu son, Esq. 
George Be His Excellency the Turkish Ambassador 
Rev. Bentley, M.A. J.C. Parkinson. 3 
George E. Buckle Sir Frederick Pine, K.C.MLG, 
Hie G the Aare oP pet Canterbury Frederick follock, Bart, 

The Hon. Mr. sun Rae, 
Sir F. W. Robinson, 
The George W, Rusden, ksq.. F.R.G.S. 
ri Croker Esq., F.S.A. The Bishop of St. David's 
T. LU. Devonshire, Esq. Professor J. R. L..D., M. Ae 
Lewis T. Dibdin, Esq. Dr. Samuel Smiles, LL.D. 
John Dicks George Smith, 

v. Canon Duckworth, D.D. Rev. The Master of Trinity 
Henry W. Esa. Percy M. Esq. 
Sir George Fl! Henry Trower, E 
Ald. Sir J. W hitter er Bills, Bart. al 


Cc. 
H. Buxton Forman, 


PR mmg yd each, may be obtained from the Stewards, and from the Secretary at 7 Adelphi 


in Town or Country on application to the Publisher, 


OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Secretary, 
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“ VALE of ZEARS,” DORE’S LAST GREAT 
before he died. NOW ON VIEW at the DORE 
New Bone Street, Leaving the Pretorium,” and his other great 


ALLER 
GALLE Ton to Bix dally” 


ROYAL INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS, 
Piccadilly, ANNUAL EXBEMTION OPEN from 
Nine a.M. to Six P. Season Tickets, 5s. 


FRENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall.—The THIRTY- 
FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES by Artists of the Continental 
Schools is NOW OPEN. Admiss 


ABTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, 


2%, at Six o'c 
The Right Hon. Genera! Lord WOLSELEY.G-C.B. G.C.M.G., &e., in the Chair, 
will be received and 


DOUGLAS li. GORDON, Secretary, 4 Old Bond Street, W. 


Dinner Tickets, including Wines, One Guinea. 


Lorre LIBRARY, 12 St. James's Square, S.W.—The 

THIRD ANNUAL ‘GENERAL MEETING of the Members will be held in 
on Thursday, May 29, at Three P. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


ROYAL HOSPITAL for INCURABLES—The VOTES and 

of ‘tho sender of ay Review.” for the Election on the last 
earnestly on CHARLES — has been 
. he has managed 
nm, and has written between twenty 

tendency. His volume o Sea Bal lads is as complete as =~ - 
his physical powers giving way, and his friends grotrying ‘ to 
admirabie made to. 


nstitution. 
received by, Mr. BENJAMIN CLARKE, General Sunday School gene 


Friday this month, are earn: 
deformed anda ml Be from his birth. 
to support himself in very modest by 


books, all of a 
thing of its kind. ie fin 
for him the shelter of this 


56 Old 


CONTRACT for REPARATION and CLEANSING, &c., of 


SEWERS, City of London.—The Co of Sewers will meet in the Guildhall of 
the said City, on RS, City of Ma 1884, at half. past T Twelveo' oak to receive Tenders 
for the ezeoshion of such Works of R and C of Sewers within the said City as 
may be seguieed to) to be done during the term rm of Three ree years trom Midsummer Day next. 
ification of the Works and Conditions of Contract may beseen at this Office . together 

to above or below such 


rand the party who 


HENRY ae Principal Clerk. 


Twelve o'c on said 
an agreement to 


DAvVos.— —TO LET, in one of the best situations between 
Davos Platz and Dorfli,a ’ WELL-FU RNISHED HOUSE, Four sitting-rooms, six 

bedrooms, all south-west and south-east ; with kitchens, store-room, bath-room, &c. Refer- 

ence, Dr. Ruedi, J. A. Symonds, Esq., Davos Platz ; and Dr, Gibbs Blake, Birmingham. 


YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 


on MOEDER'S SYSTEM. original, best, and most 


Founded A.D. 1968. Cash Prices; no extra c given. eee 
} ag lect from. Illustrated priced Catal with post free.—248, and 
Tilsirated priced atalopue with Established 1863. 
HOTELS. 


Deni got aed —The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, with the 


cod of North Devon, so attractive ‘at this season. 
‘able-d"hote daily. Address, 


T°, COMPOSERS. —Mesers. REID BROS., Music Publishers, 

Oxford Street, Lon be happy to receive Mas. with a view 
to the PURCHASE and Polina tiON of same, if approved of, Stamps must be enclosed 
for return of MSS. if not approved 


CRYSTAL PALACE COMPANY’S SCHOOL of 
RACTICAL ENGINEERING. 

| a a pe or settlers. Prospectuses of the undersigned in the Library, Byzantine 


F. K. J. SHENTON, Superintendent Edt 1 Department. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 
PROFESSOR OF LATIN. 

pplications are invited fr the CHAIR LATIN, stipend of the Professor will be 
£375 per annum, o-thirds of the fees of Students, the total stipend a4 

the REGISTRAR on or May 17. 

COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 


UNIVERSITY 
OFESSOR OF HISTO: 
are nvted or the OF HISTORY, Tite of the wil 


fees of Studen‘ stipend being 
financed not to to fal short of £400 perannum. The Professor will be 4 to commence 
next. Applications, with testi forw: 


T YHE MASON SCIENCE COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 
The PROFESSORSHIP of the FRENCH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE in this 
nd, . two-thirds of the fees from 
ii should before June 
’ GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


Mey. 1884. ~-FOURTEEN 


SCHOLARS mre, ue from £80 ‘ete with Four 
ving immediate “admission), be Cour: ED for LY June 
ned to Cand of the 


J is confi mem 
of the School, and others without. distinction ; two 


will be “offered f for 55, in ecnetinn Age of Candidates from 11 to 16.—Full par- 
ticulars may be obtained on application to Mr. SELLICK, the Co A IAN 


Oren SCHOLARSHIPS i in Nataral Science, of the pralue of 
100 an are a annually in October at OSPITA 
CHER COLLEGE CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 


and fot RATUBAL, SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Nine or more open to Com 
val mecreased from a 


year in cases of scholars 
ER or SECRETARY, the Colleges Clifton, Bristol 


(QHELTENHAM COLLEGE.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Cortese ight £40 Four £90. Election third Tuesday in May.—Apply to the SecneTany, the 


RROSSALL SCHOOL.—_ELEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 


SHIPS will be for Ju’ from 70Guineas (overing School fees) to £20. 


Limit of age, Juniors, 14}, Seniors, 1 16j. Candidates may be examined at Oxford or 
l,as in Classics or to Reverend the HeaD-MasT 
ER, 


Te Misses A. & R. LEECH’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
RavLey COLLEGE.—ELECTION to SIX SCHOLAR- 


SHIPS, four of £50, one of £30, one of J 20. For Boys under Fourteen 
January liek. “For further particulars, sonly to Tus Rav. 


T° SMITHS and Others.—The Commissioners of Sewers 

t Twelve o'clock eos to receive Tenders 
r wired by thin 


Pn the'sai day of and hose tende: 

veo on the 
HENRY BLAKE, Principal Clerk. 

Sewers’ Office, Guildhall, 
April 1884. 

JYREEHOLD BUILDING GROUND, City of London.—The 
ioners of Sewers of the City of London will meet in the Guildhall of the said 
situate in Bream's Buildings, Fetier 1, 


n uil r Lane. 

Further particulars, with Co iti d forms posal, may be had on applica- 
tion to this Office, where plans r ndition and printed fo also be 
missioners do not bind themesl ves to. to acce: 
above-mentioned day, at hall-past Teelvee chest aut 
~ - elve o'clock precisely, an 
accepted will be required to execute agreement and bon yg the 


Y BLAKE, Principal Clerk. 
Sewers’ Guildhall, 


APOLLINARIS 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“ Earl SPENCER, K.G., Pres. International Medical Exhibi- 
tion, August 1881, referred to Apollinaris as a typical beverage, 
approved by the faculty.”—Sanitary Record, March 1882, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
GOLD MEDAL, CALCUTTA, 1884. 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


“*A most delicious and valuable article.” 


FRY’S 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY'S COCOA EXTRACT, 
NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 

H{FAL & SON.—BEDSTEADS. 

HEAL & SON.—BEDDING. 

FEAL & SON.—BEDROOM FURNITURE, 


HEAL & Sons ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with 
and Price List of Bedding, sent free by post. 


ey to 18 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


HUNYADI JANOS. 


“ The Best Natural A perient Water.” 
LONDON MEDICAL RECORD. 


“Certain and painless, soft and mild.” 
Professor Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. 


“ Most pleasant to the palate.” 
Professor Von NUSSBAUM, Munich. 


The name of the ‘‘APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED,” 
on the Label secures ess. 


Of ali Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at 1s. 62. & 2s. per bottle. 


COCOA. 


For the safe and orderly keeping of all 
LETTERS and PAPERS, manuscript 
or printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with Illustrated Catalogue of all Sizes and 
Prices, sent by PARCELS POST to any address in 
the United Kingdom on the receipt of 2s. 6d. 
in Stamps or Postal Order, payable to 


HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, BANBURY. 


DIMNESS OF SIGHT 


suit admirably.”—Mr. H. LAURAN 
scientifically 


adapts 
Pamphiet containing 


| 
, 
scheduled prices at Whic ne parties ten 
The Commissioners will require the party contracting to enter into a bond, with two ap- 
—— | proved sureties, in thesum of £1,000 for the of the contract. 

All tenders are to be on the forms supplied at this Office ; to be sealed, addressed to the under- 
signed, and endorsed “ Tender for Reparation and Cleansing of City Sewers,’ and be delivered 
at this Office before Twelve o'clock on the seid day of treaty. 

The Commissioners do not pledge themse!ves to accept the lowest or any tender. 

= — The parties sending i 90sals must attend uly authorized agent. st 
half-past of se tender is accepted will 

be execute a 

Specification. 
A VERSARY DINNER ke pia s Rooms Saturday, 
: May Sewers’ Office. Guildhall, 
April 1384. 

| 

| 
| 
will the due of the contract. 
‘enders must be sealed, and endorsed “* Tender for Smiths’ Work,” 
undersigned before Twelv o'clock on the said dav of : ty. = and be delivered to the 
suggestions for the preservation of sight free. 6 7 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


CLERGY MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 
Patrons. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK, 


President—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP 
of LONDON. 


‘Chairman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Deputy Chairman—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 


FixanciAt INrorMATION, 1, 1883: 


Total Funds £3,002,005 
Total Annual Income £333,188 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death £2,257,881 
Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus .... £437,347 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


BONUS.—£437,347 was distributed amongst 7,882 Policies at the Tenth 
Quinquennial Division of Profits. Of these 1,070 are now, by means of 
Bonus, not only altogether free from the payment of Annual “Premiums, 
but have, in almost every case, additions made to the sums originally 
assured by them. 


PREMIUMS.—Assurances may be effected at very moderate Rates of 
Premium, one-fifth of which may remain a charge upon the Policy, to be 
repaid wholly or in part at each Quinquennial Division of Profits. 


MANAGEMENT.—The total expenses on all accounts were, in the past 
financial year, £3 15s. per cent. of the total income. 


QUALIFICATION.—The apes and such of the Laity as are con- 
nectcd with them by kindred or marriage. 


MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


Copies of the Fifty-fourth Annual Report and revised Prospectus, 
Forms of Proposals, &c. may be had on application to the Office, 1 and 2 
Sancruary, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE, 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 
Immediete payment of Death-Claims : 
Special protection against omission to pay emiums : 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases: 
Guarantee of Surrender-value : 
Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The newexplanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions, Policies indisputable. 
E. A. NEWTON, 
Offices, 10 Fleet Street, E.C. Actuary and Manager. 


(THE COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
. LIFE, MARIN: 


£250,000 
Life Fund in ‘Special Trust for Life Policy Holders exceeds .. £312,000 
£1,000,000 
TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS UPWARDS OF TWO —_. IONS. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds £1,065,00) 
CuieF Orrices—!9 and 20 CORNAILL, LONDON, 
West Env Orrice—s PALL MALL, LONDON, 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
FIRE AND LIFE. AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET, ABERDEEN—3 KING STREET. 
INCOME and FUNDS ( 


Fire Premiums ............+ £460,100 

181.500 

Interest 121,300 
Accumulated Funds £2,749,400 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
Established by Royal Charter, .p. 1720. 
7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., ano 5 PARLIAMENT STREET, 8.W. 


Marine, and Life Assurances have been granted by the Corporation for more than a 
century anda 
Fundsin head £3,900,000. 


64 CORNHILL.—Perils abound on every side! The 
RAILWAY ASSURANCE COMPANY against Accidents 
ot all kinds,on Land or Water, and has the Largest Invested Capital, the largest Income, and 
pays yearly th the Amount of Sompeneation eau Accidental Assurance Company. 
HARvizE ply to the at Railway Stations. the 
“Ageats, or rand ‘Hotel Buildings ing Cross, or at the 
Oftice, Cornhill, W. VIAN, Sec 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE OOMPANY, 
Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. Total Invested Funds, over £1,500,000, 


PHENIxXx FIRE OFFIC 
LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1783. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire an an Lizhtwing effected in all parts of the World, 
claims arranged with promptitude and liberality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


SUN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES 


THREADNEEDLE STREET. E.C. CROSS, S.W. 


BOOKS, &c. 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 


per annum, paid in advance: 


Any part of the United. ORR £1 8 2 
and China... 1126 
Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, and America ........ 1 10 6 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 
(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


of THE REVIEW are require, for which 64.each will viz.: 
h. 3. ue 99, 451, 452, and 639 (clean copies)— at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—WANTED, clean copies of 
i, ae ya 1263, for which 1s. each will be given at the Office, 38 Southampton 


D BOOKS.—Just Published, a CATALOGUE 

of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, in all classes of Literature, including the best L Laewy 
itions of many Standard Works, County rey Dickens's and a ack. — 
Cruik kiana, &c.; Books of Etchings ust Works ; large 


AS YOU LIKE IT.-—INTRODUC- 
on. Witha Preface separate By R. BLANCHARD 
Fep. sewed, 9d. In conieh ene guide to ac’ study ofthe play. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL. & Co. 
Second Edition, 275 pp. 5s. 
SLicuT AILMENTS; their Nature and Treatment. By 


Lione. 8. BEALE, F.R.S., Professor of Medicine in King’s College, London. 
London : J. & A. CHURCHILL. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES, BY, A. EGMONT HAKE, 
Author of “The of Chinese Gordon,” and 
J. LEFEBRE. 
THE NEW DANCE of DEATH 
REMINGTON & Co., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
In the press, 3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth. 


THE IRONMASTER. Authorized Translation of Mons. 
Georges Ohnet's famous work, wie Mateo de Forges." To be followed by translations 
of “Le Conese Sarah” and “ Lise Fleu 
London Wrmax & 75 Great Queen Street, W.C. 


published, crown 
f T ‘HE STUDENTS "GR ADUATED. FRENCH READER, for 
= of Public Schools. I. First Year. Anecdotes, T: Pieces. 
otes and a Complete Vocabulary, by DEL8os, of King’s College, Londen. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, each Is. 6d. 


FRENCH CLASSICS for ENGLISH STUDENTS. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by Leos DsLbos, M.A., of King's College. 


1. Les Plaideurs, 1s. 6d. 
2. Horace. ls. 6d. 
8. Cinna. Is. 6d. 


4. Bourgeois Gentilhomme. 1s. 6d. (shortly. 


“Compared with other books having the same aim, these books deserve very favourable 
mention, For the notes are well selected; they never commit the — fault of frespasaing of 
the pr of the or the d ry, and so pandering $9 the pupil's laziness; and 
they are, lly well d and to the point.""— Saturday 


FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS WHERE LATIN IS TAUGUT. 
EUGENE’S STUDENT'S COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of 


the FRENCII LANGUAGE, with an Historical a of the Formation of French. 
For the use of Public Schools. With Exercises. B: EUGRNR-FASNACET, French 
Master Westminster | School Seventh Improved Edition” Square crown 8vo. cloth, 58.5 


Grammar, 33. ; Exe 
Fhe compere of a Grammar like this is in itself a sign that advance is peing mode made 
int the te ‘of t langu les and observ 


of modern as well as of ancient ages. - he rules 
are all scientifically classifiedand explained........ = Eugine’ 8s book is one that we 4 
stron gly recommend for use the higher forms of large s: schools."’— Educational 
itself this is in man the most sa! 
as yet seen.......+ ely to be useful to 
French language." 


EUGENE’S FRENCH METHOD. Elementary French Lessons. 
Easy Rules and Exercises ratory to the “ Student's Comp 
By the same author. F Mth Bedi tion, crown 8vo. cloth, Is. 6d. 
“ Certainly deserves to rank among the best of our El y French Exercise books. 
Educational Times. 


FIRST STEPS IN FRENCH. 

FRENCH for BEGINNERS, Lessons Systematic, Practical, 

To precede Eugtue'’s Method and the various 
“ A useful little book.” —A thenceum. 


WILLIAMS & pennaze, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
south Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “SIDE LIGHTS ON ENGLISH SOCIETY.” 
Large post 8vo. with Frontispiece, 9s. 


HIGH LIFE IN FRANCE UNDER 
THE REPUBLIC. 


Social and Satirical Sketches in Paris and the Frovinces. 
By F. C. GRENVILLE MURRAY. 


THE ONLY UNABRIDGED TRANSLATION OF ZOLA’S FAMOUS 
MASTERPIECE. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo. 16 Tinted Illustrations, 6s. 


NANA: 
A Realistic Novel, 
By EMILE ZOLA. 
Translated from the 127th French Edition. 


E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


VIZETELLY & CO., 42 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 628 


| 

| Foreign Insurances at moderate rate». LIFE. kstablished 1810. Specially low rates for 

young lives. Large bonuses. Iinmediate scttlement claims. 
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DAZ. 


Senge printed on hand-made paper, with Portrait 
in eau forte, parchment, 12s. ; vellam, 15s, 


THE POETICAL WORKS of JOHN KEATS. 


Edited by W. T. ARNOLD. 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


MY DUCATS and MY DAUGHTER: a 


New Novel. 3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 31s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“SCENES” in the COMMONS. By Davin 


“Demy 8vo. cloth, 14s, 


THE MYSTERY of the UNIVERSE: Our 


Common Faith. By the Rev. J. W. Reyvxoups, M.A., Author of “ The Super- 
natural in Nature,” “ ‘he Mystery of the Universe,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 


BIBLE FOLK-LORE : a Study in Comparative 


Mythology. By the Author of “ Rabbi Jeshua.” 
8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ALL SOULS’ EVE, “NO GOD,” and other 


Poems. By Maup ELprytTH, of “Margaret” &c, 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 


£econd Edition, revised and enlarged, 
Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 32s. 


A HISTORY OF LONDON. 


By W. J. LOFTIE, B.A., F.S.A. 
Author of “ Round about London,” * Through London,” &c. 

© & whieh conest be hy any of Lenton 

(Hien B. Wheatley). 

“ A thorough and schclerly piece of work. Mr. Loftie Po one ly Drought together all 
that is known of the history of London, and has set it before the reader in a clear and 
attractive form.”’—Cimtemporary Review. 

“ The most complete and masterly book of the kind that has recently come before ~~ 

Extensive and sound judgment are found in combination w ith most 

and entertaining st; '—Jidustrated London News (G. A. 8.). 


THE SUPPLEMENT to the First Edition, with 3 Maps and 
iew of London in 1710, price 2s. 


LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S8.W. 


STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL FOR 
GENERAL READING. 


A Series of Volumes descriptive of the Great Divisions of the Globe. 
Large post 8vo. with 16 Maps and 48 Illustrations, cloth, 21s. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


By Professor F. V. HAYDEN, 
Late Chief of the United States Geological Survey ; and 
Professor A. R. C. SELWYN, F.R.S. 
Director of the Geological Survey of Canada. 


The aro excellent, and altogether this volume ls one of the best and most ide! 
the series.” —A thenaum. widely 


The Volumes for ASIA, AFRICA, CENTRAL and SOUTH 
AMERICA, and AUSTRALASIA, are also published, uniform in size and price. 


LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


Large post 8vo. with Maps and numerous Illustrations, cloth, 21s. 


THE ORKNEYS AND SHETLAND: 


Their Past and Present State. 


By JOHN R. TUDOR (“Old Wick” of the Field). 
With Chapters on the Geology, by BENJAMIN N. Pracu, F.R.S.E., F.G.S., and 
Joun Horne, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. ; Notes on the Flora of the Orkneys, by 
WILLIAM IRVINE FOurESCUE ; and Notes on the Flora of 
Shetland, by Perer Wurre, L.R.C.S.E. 


“ With its maps and illustrations it is probably the best book on the subject.”"— Times. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, 1 vol. super-royal 8vo. with Illustrations, 
cloth gilt, bevelled Boards, 428. 


THE ORDER OF THE COIF. 
“By Mr. SERJEANT PULLING. 


wolaing an early History of the Order, together with an Account of the Aula Rezis, 
and ourts at Westminster Hall derived from it_the op Judycs and Se 
the Colt the ad legem—the Inns of Court—the Forms, Solemnitics, and 
Usages by the Bench and the Bar— and Memoirs of the ‘Old and its 
ed Members—their Legal and Social Position, and the gradual uno Vations 


LONDON: WM. CLOWES & SONS, LIMITED, 7 FLEET STREET. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


GODFREY HELSTONE. By Gerorcraya 


M. Crarx, Author of “Two Women” &c. 3 vols, (Ready this day. 


TORWOOD’S TRUST. By Evetyn Evererr 


GreeEx. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


AN OPEN FOE. By Avetine Serceant, 
Author of “Beyond Recall” &c. 3 vols. 
“ The three volumes are full of action and excitement." — Whitehall Review. 


THE DAILYS of SODDEN FEN. 3 vols. 


“ A novel far above the average both in design and in execution is*‘The Dai ye of Sedten 
Fen,’ by the author of * Four toa the author has aimed and has 
gone very near t k. s, choice of subject. style of writing, al} 
are out of the common, all have ve the charm of originality and freshness. The contrast between 
the characters of James Daily, tne father, and Adam Dail it the son, is admirably worked -_ 
the portrait of Susan aly sketches of the ildren are delightful; the picture of 

purpose stor, wo —. 
Jessie yis oot 


IN LONDON TOWN. By Karsarme Lez, 


Author of “ A Western Wildflower.” 3 vols. crown 8yo. 

“ The st t and amusing throughout. Itis written with aclever woman's 

of life, vand with a sly perception, also, of the into which 
exclusively, ma-culine ideas are apt torun. Noone who knows what good writing is, no one 

who is original enough to enjoy psersee 5 should miss the pleasure that thie'novel wl give.” 

“ This i ital novel, fresh. visions, Bite one to be read, loved 
nen tt, We can thas perusal without feeling 
the happier and better for it J) kindly “inderived little artist, y: 
liberal 


rest f, his uncle Burne Fowler and his lle Markham 
in the Parsonage are people * whom to education.’ 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


FREDERICK the GREAT. By Colonel C. B. 
mer yer: R.A. Crown 8vo. with Portrait and numerous Maps, 4s, 
This forms the first volume of Mitirary 


ANCIENT RELIGION and MODERN 


THOUGHT. By W.8.Liutty. Demy 8vo. 12s, 


BINKO’S BLUES: a Tale for Children of all 


Growths. By HERMAN MERIVALR, Author of “Faucit of Balliol,” “ White 
Pilgrim,” &c. Illustrated by Edgar Giberne, Small crown 8vo. 5s, 


THE CANTERBURY TALES ; being Selec- 


tions from the Tales of Geoffrey Chaucer, rendered into Modern English, with 
-— — to the Language of the Poet, By Frank Pirt-Taytor. 
Svo. 


ZERO: a Story of Monte Carlo. By Mrs. 
CaMPBELL PRAED. 2 vols. 

descriptive power. "Morning Post. 


THE RIGHT SORT: a Romance of the Shires. 


By Mrs. EpWwarD KENNARD. New Edition, crown 8vo, Illustrated, 6s, 


FOR EVER and NEVER: a Novel. By 


J. PALGRAVE Simpson. 2 vols. ( This day. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 11 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE MASTER of ABERFELDIE. By 


James Grant, Author of “The Romance of War” &c. 3 vols. 


THE MAN SHE CARED FOR. By F. W. 


Roprnsoy, Author of “Grandmother's Money” &c. 3 vols. 


WE TWO. By Epna Lyatt, Author of 


“Donovan” &c. 3 vols. 


THE PITY of IT. By Mrs. M. E. Sirs, 


Author of “Tit for Tat” &c, 3 vols, 


DAWN. By H. Rier Hacearp. 3 vols. 
OMNIA VANITAS: a Tale of Society. 1 vol. 


10s, 6d. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH “29” 
29 
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THE ENGLISH EDITION OF THE LETTERS OF NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ROBERT BROWNING'S 
H.R.H. PRINCESS ALICE. “SELECTIONS.” 
anne A SELECTION from the POETICAL WORKS 


On May 15, crown 8vo. with Portraits, 12s. 
ALICE, GRAND DUCHESS of HESSE, PRINCESS 
of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. A Biographical Sketch and Letters. 
The Letters commence in 1862, in which year the Princess's marriage took 
place, and is continued without interruption to her death in 1878, They are 
printed from the originals by permission of Her Majesty the Queen, The 
Memoir is translated and Edited by H.R.H. The Princess CHRISTIAN. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


This day is published, 


MODERN THEORIES. 
PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. 


By JOHN TULLOCH, D.D., LL.D. 


Principal of St. Mary's College In the Unive ity of St, Andrews 
Gon of Majesty's for 


Demy 8vo. 15s. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


RATIONAL THEOLOGY and CHRISTIAN 


PHILOSOPHY in ENGLAND in the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


LUTHER and other LEADERS of the 


REFORMATION, Third Edition, Enlarged, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


NEW SERIES.—Just published, 8vo. 18s. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: 


A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad, for 
the Year 1883, 


RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE, 
AND THE OTHER PROPRI:-TORS, 


Just published, Fourth Edition, demy svo. cloth, 218. 
HOPKINS’S 
HANDBOOK OF AVERAGE. 


To which is added a Chapter on Arbitration, 


By MANLEY HOPKINS, 
Author of “ A Manual of Marine Insurance” &e, 


STEVENS & SONS, LAW PUBLISHERS, 119 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


Price 2s.; post free, 2s. 3d. 
BIBLIOTHEQUE UNIVERSELLE et REVUE SUISSE 
for MAY 1884 contains: 


1. LE TASSE ET SES CRITIQUES RECENTS. Par M. MARc-MoyNNIER. 
2. LE PERE FELIX. Nouvelle. Par M.T.Compe. (Seconde et dernivre partie.) 
3. QUEST-CE QUE LA PHILOSOPHIE? Par M. ERNEST NAVILLE. (Seconde et 


4 MADAME D} DE WARENS pad. som MARI. Un document inédit. Par MM. ALBERT 


By Alexander 


et 
5. UNE EXCURSION EN RSPAGRE. Par M. E. Rios. 
6. CHRONIQUE PARISIENNE. 7. CHRONIQUE ITALIENNE. 
8. CHRONIQUE ALLEMANDE. 9. CHRONIQUE ANGLAISE. 
10, CHRONIQUE HOLLANDAISE. ll. CHRONIQUE SUISSE. 
12. CHRONIQUE SCIENTIFIQUE. 13. CHRONIQUE POLITIQUE. 
14, BULLETIN LITTERAIRE ET BIBLIOGRAPHIQUE. 
* Subscription for the Year, 20s. ; for Six Months, Ils., post free, payable in advance. 
London ;: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 
No. CCLII. for MAY, 5s. 
THE LAW MAGAZINE and REVIEW. 
CONTENTS : 
1, A Manual of British Military Law. By Sir Sherston Baker, Bart. 
2. Mohammedan Law _and History. By Almaric Rumsey, Professor of 
urisprudence, King's College. 

3. The aude considered as a Corporation. By Alfred Bailley, M.A. 

4. Seebohm’s “ English Village Community.” By B. C. Skottowe, M.A. 

5. The Conflict of Jurisdiction between the English and Scottish Courts. 

Robertson, M.A 

6. A Specimen Code of English Cave-Law. By C. F. Trower, M.A. 

7. Legal Obituary of the Quarter. 

8. Reviews. 

¥. Quarterly Digest of all Reported Cases, &c. By F. T. Piggott, M.A., LL.M. 

STEVENS & Haynes, Law Publishers, Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 
LONDON BRIDGE and its SURROUNDINGS in 1600. By 
Ww. THE BUILDER for this week. Also Royal Academ. 

Scul saan “Godiva,” by C. B. Birch, A.R.A. Gaesipile of original sketch of the artist); 
Full pepert of] Proceedings and Pa read at the of Architects 


ment), &c.—4d. post, 4id. ption, 1 
Street. And all Newsmen. 


AFRIOA : 8 Qu a Quarterly esi on: and Diet: The MAY Number 
Articles by Dr. GERHARD ROHLFs, on EGYPT and ABYSSINIA, &c. 
London : 8. W. PARTRIDGE & Co., 9 Paternoster Row. 


+ Price 10s., the Second Edition of 
G°STWIOK a HARRISON'S OUTLINES of GERMAN 


ay A A New Ch is added on the 
and names of Authors, there is a second 


of Books and of the body of the work. 


of ROBERT BROWNING. 
Finst Serres, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SECOND SERIES, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. (This day. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Now ready, demy 8vo. 1s, 


CREMATION : the Treatment of the Body 
after Death. By Sir Henry Tompson, F.R.C.S., M.B. Lond. Third 
Edition ; ane with a Paper entitled CREMATION or BURIAL, by Sir 
T. SPENCER WELLS, Bart., late President of the Royal College of =. 
and the Charge of Sir JAMES STEPHEN, recently delivered at Cardiff. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Now ready, in fep. 8vo. with Portrait, price 6s, 


Prom GRAVE to GAY, a Volume of Selec- 


tions from the complete Poems of i. CHOLMONDELRY PENNELL, 
Author of “Puck on Pegasus,” “ Pegasus “Re-saddled,” “Modern 
Babylon,” &c. 
London, Longmans & Co. 


GENERAL GORDON’S RULE IN THE SOUDAN 
TOLD IN HIS OWN WORDS. 


Now ready, Third Edition, Cheap Issue, 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


COLONEL GORDON IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA, 1874-1879. 


With a Portrait; and Map of the Country prepared under 
Colonel Gordon’s Supervision. 
FROM ORIGINAL LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS. 


Edited by GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L. 
Author of the” of Sir Rewlond K-C- B.,” “ Dr. Johnson : his Friends and 
«xc, 


Titics,”” 


“Dr. © Colonel Geodon in ths Senden, the best of 
We possess, ot which it is pleasant to see a new edition 
has appeared.""—A theneum, April 19, 


THOS, DE LA RUE & CO., LONDON, E.C. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


HENRY IRVING 
IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA, 


1838-1884, 
By FREDERIC DALY. 
WITH VIGNETTE PORTRAIT ETCHED BY AD. LALAUZE, 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE FUTURE WORK of FREE TRADE 
in ENGLISH LEGISLATION. The Cobden Club Essay for 1883, By C. E. 
Tnovr, B.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 


UP, 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


REVISED AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


Just published, Third Edition, 1 vol. 1,012 pp. 8vo. cloth, 16s. ; half-morocco, 20, 


RULES, TABLES, AND DATA: 


A Manual for Mechanical Engineers. 
BASED ON THE MOST RECENT INVESTIGATIONS, 


By DANIEL KINNEAR CLARK, 
Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 


“ The most complete, and taken for all in all, the best book of its kind yet published.” 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, 49 anp 50 OLD BAILEY. 


Now ready, 2 vols. large crown 8vo. 2Is, 
THE 


STORY OF THE COUP D’ETAT. 


By M. DE MAUPAS, 
Formerly Minister and Chief of the Police in Paris. 


TRANSLATED BY ALBERT D. VANDAM. 
OPINIONS OF PREsS: 


“ Considering what a very important part M. mak period 
of French history, I think The work was worth and of 
World. 


**Both M. bis bape Gane Gute —Saturday Review. 
to 
M. de Maupas's apology, from m hie point of view. for his own 
“A book destined to excite much curiosi ae th 
“ The book has been admirably ay oe Albert D. Vandam.” 

Inverness Courier 


VIRTUE & LIMITED, # IVY LANE, LONDON, 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO0.'S 
LIST. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


THE NEW WORK BY R. D. BLACKMORE, 
Author of “LORNA DOONE,” entitled 


REMARKABLE HISTORY OF 
SIR THOMAS UPMORE, 


BART., M.P. 
Formerly known as “ Tommy Upmore.” 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s, 


Will be published May 14, 2 vols. crown 8yo. 


HENRY IRVING’S 
IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. 


Warrated in a Series of Sketches, Chronicles, 
and Conversations, 


Now ready, imperial 4to. 5s, Part III. of 


ARTISTS at HOME. Containing Permanent 
Photo-Engravings of the following Artists in their : 
L. ALMA TADEMA, R.A. J. PETTIE, R.A. 
R. REDGRAVE, Hon, Retired R.A. ¥. DICKSEE, A.R.A. 


Mr. J. P. Mayall, Photographer, of Park Lane Stadio. With Biographies 
ij Descriptions by Mr. F. G. StErHENS, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES: 
Now ready, BLANCHE ROOSEVELT’S NEW BOOK. 


STAGE STRUCK; or, “She would be an 


Opera Singer.” 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 


RICHER than WEALTH: a Novel. 38 vols. 


crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
“ It is without doubt one of the and 
brightest, purest novels that has been written 


NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


THREE SISTERS ; or, Sketches of a Highly 


Original Family, By ANON. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s, 


THE VIOLINIST of the QUARTIER LATIN. 


By G. Curzon. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


Now ready, demy 8vo. with 16 Full-page Plates and very 
numerous Illustrations in the Text, cloth, 18s, 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on ELECTRIC 


LIGHTING. By J. E. H. Gorvon, B.A., aes Member of the Inter- 
; 


Paris, 1881; Manager of the Electric 
Departmen’ ‘elegrap! and Maintenance Company ; 
Author of “A Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism” &c, : 


Just published, imperial 8vo, half bound, pp. 1,232, price 35s, 
THE MOST COMPLETE REFERENCE BOOK. 


DAY’S COLLACON: an Encyclopedia of Prose 
Quotations, consisting of Beautiful Thoughts, Choice Extracts, and Sayings 
of the most it Writers of all Nations, from the Earliest Ages to the 
Present Time. Together with a comprehensive Biographical Dictionary of 
Authors,and an Alphabetical List of Subjects quoted. Illustrated with 125 
Portraits on Steeland Wood. The Volume contains 40,000 Quotations from 
8,000 Authors upon 2,000 Topics. 


Now ready, a Fourth Edition of 


THE MENDELSSOHN FAMILY, 1729- 


1847. From Letters and Journals. By SzpastiaN HENSEL. With 8 Portraits 
drawn by Wilhelm Hensel. Translated by CARL KLUINGEMANN and an 
American Collaborator, With a Notice by Gzonez Grove, D.C.L. 2 vols, 
demy 8vo. cloth, 30s, 

Now ready, royal 8vo, lds, 


HINTS on CATALOGUE TITLES, and on 


INDEX ENTRIES. With a Rough Vocabulary of Terms and Abbreviations, 
from Catalogues, and some Passages from Journeying among Books. 
By CHARLES F, BLACKBURN. 


Second Edition now ready, of 


THE RIVER CONGO, from its Mouth to 


B6l6b6. With a General Description of the Natural History and Anthro; 
logy of its Western Basin. By H. H. Jounsron, F.Z.S. With 
Full-page and other Illustrations, a New Map of the Congo from its Mouth to 
B6l6b6, also a P’ Map of the West Coast of Africa, and 3 Etchings, 
1 vol. demy 8vo, extra, 21s. e 


Nearly ready, a POPULAR LITTLE WORK ON TEA. 


TEA and TEA-DRINKING. By Artuur Reaper, 


Author of “ and Stimulants.” Crown 
illustrated, attractive stiff 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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MACMILLAN & 00'S NEW BOOKS. 


GENERAL GORDON'S NEW BOOK. 
REFLECTI ONS in PALESTINE, 1883. 
By Ciances GEORGE Gorpon. Crown 3s. 6d, 
knowledge is exhaustive and profound.’’—Zimes, 


MRS. OLIPHANT’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE WIZARD'S SON. By Mrs. OLIPHANT, 


Author of “ Hester,” “The Curate in Charge,” &c, 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 
price 31s. 6d. [Vezt week. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joux MonLEy.—New Volume, 


BACON. By the Very Rev. R. W. Cuurcs, 


Dean of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
** A more interesting narrative, a more truthful delineation of ts and character, and a 
more unbiassed judgment we cannot expect to have.” —Nation York). 


EDITED BY THE AUTHOR OF “TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS.” 


(GONE to TEXAS: Letters from Our Boys. 


Edited, with Preface, by Tuomas Hugues, Q.C. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
MACMILLAN’S BIOGRAPHICAL SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 


A RECORD of ELLEN WATSON. Arranged 


and Edited by ANNA BUCKLAND, With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—-NEW VOLUME. 


GELECTION S from COWPER’S LETTERS. 


Edited, with Introduction, by the Rev. W. Bennam, B.D., Rector of 
St. Edmund the King, Lombard Street, Editor of the “Globe Edition” 
of Cowper’s Poetical Works. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 

“Mr. Benham's well-arranged and well-chosen selection is very welcome.””— World. 


ABOUR and WAGES : Chapters reprinted 


from the “Manual of Political Economy.” By the Right HENRY 
Fawcett, M.P., F.R.S., Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Cambridge, &c. Crown 8vo. sewed, 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S 6s. POPULAR NOVELS. 
YOLANDE: the Story of a Daughter. By 
Biack. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
By the same Author, Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
A PRINCESS OF THULE, GREEN PASTURES & PICCADILLY. 


MADCAP VIOLET. MACLEOD OF DARE. 
OF A | WHITE WINGS. 


AETON. THE BEAUTIFUL WRETCH, &c. 
ia OF KILLEENA ; and other NDON BELLS. 


SOLID GEOMETRY, an ELEMENTARY 


TREATISE on. By Caantes Smirn, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Sussex College, Cambridge, Author of “‘ Conic Sections.” Crown 8yo. 9s. 


MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY CLASSICS.—-NEW VOLUMES. 


HOMER.—ILIAD. Book I. Edited, for 


the use of Schools, by Rev. Jonn Bonn, M.A., and A. 8. WALPOLE, M.A. 
With Notes and Vocabulary. 18mo. Is. 6d. 


PHAEDRUS.—SELECT FABLES. Edited, 


for the Use of Schools, by A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. With Notes, Exercises, 
and Vocabularies, 18mo. Is. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S FOREIGN SCHOOL CLASSICS. 
Edited by G. Euci=NE FasNacut, Assistant-Master at Westminster School. 


OLIERE.—LE BOURGEOIS GENTIL- 
HOMME. Edited, with Introduction, Notes and Indices, by Louis M. 
Mortarty, B.A., Assistant Master in Rossall School, 1$mo. Is. 6d. 


ME. MATTHEW ARNOLD’S recent 


BOSTON LECTURE on “EMERSON ”—See MACMILLAN’S MAGA- 
ZINE for MAY. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. No. 295, 


for MAY. 1s. 


CONTENTS : 
EMERSON. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
IN A GREAT TOWN HOSPITAL, By Lady Verney. 
F. D. MAURICE. By the Warpen or 
AN EPISODE OF CIRCLE VALLEY. 
A CHAPTER ON FRENCH GEOGRAPHY. 
MITCHELHURST PLACE. Chapters I.—IV. 
REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 


Monthly, SIXPENCE; by post, EIGHTPENCE. 
“Is well worth two sixpences instead of one.”—Punch. 


ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR MAY. 
1,“ AULING IN THE LINES.” Engraved by E. ScuLaprrz, from a Draw- 
H ing by C. Napier Hemy. 

2. AT NOTTINGHAM. By Berxanp H, Becker, With 
Illustrations. 

3. A WOMAN'S KEEPSAKE, By Epuunp Gosse, With Illustrations by 
ALFRED Parsons, 

4, ha INDUSTRIES OF THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. By E. Roscor. 
With Illustrations. 

5. A® UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH CORNWALL (to be con- 
tinued). By the Avrsor of “Joun Ha.ivax, GENTLEMAN,” With 
Illustrations by OC. Naprer Hemy. 

6, AT THE EKNAP. By Tuomas Harpy. 


7. Y_ WIFE'S VALENTINE. J. H. of “J 
M By Author ohn 

8, HE ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. Chaps, 16-17, continued.) 
T By Cuan.otre M. Yones. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 29 BEDFORD STREET, oe 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS PUBLICATIONS. 


DON JOHN of AUSTRIA ; or, Passages from 


the History of the Sixteenth on, 154721578, By the late Sir WILLIAM 

NG MAXWELL, Bart., K.T. With numerous Illustrations engraved on 
Wood, including Portraits, Drawings of Shipping, Pieces of Armour, Weapons 
ae wow 3 &c. from Authentic Contemporary Sources. 2 vols. 
TO, 8vo. price 


The STORY of the UNIVERSITY of EDIN- 


BURGH du its First Three Hundred Years. ye Md ALEXANDER 
Grant, Bart. LL.D. D.C.L. &c. With 21 Portraits and 7 Illustrations 
engraved on Wood. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the Accession 


of James the First to the Outbreak of the Civil War. By SAMUEL RAWSON 
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